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Clinics  serve  the  city's  forgotten 

Bob  rolls  up  the  sleeve  of  his  threadbare 
flannel  shirt,  exposing  an  arm  in  need  of  a 
good  scrubbing.  He  rests  his  head  against 
the  wall,  closes  his  eyes  and  winces 
slightly  as  the  needle  pierces  his  skin. 


Dabbing  his  ami  with  cotton.  Rush 
Family  Practitioner  Maria  Brown, 
DO,  patiently  explains  the  tuberculin 
test  she  has  just  given  him. 

Bob  nods  his  acknowledgement. 
He’s  worried  about  his  lungs,  he  says. 
He’s  been  having  chest  pains  lately. 

“But  I’m  nor  sure  if  it's  TB.’’  he 
adds,  “or  from  smoking  crack." 

The  34'yoar'old  Chicago  native 
is  just  one  of  1 7 homeless  men  and 
women  wlu),  on  this  late  December 
evening,  visited  the  new  Rush 
medical  clinic  in  the  El  Centro  De 
La  Causa  shelter  in  Pilsen. 

Just  a few  bkicks  away,  at  the 
Franciscan  blouse  of  Mar^'  and 
Joseph,  a small  group  of  homeless 


people  wait  quietly  in  a dark,  nanow 
hallway.  Rush  doctors  and  students 
move  among  them,  diagnosing  many 
of  the  same  ailments  found  at  the 
Pilsen  clinic — rashes,  respiratory 
problems  and  high  blood  pressure. 

For  the  homeless  men  and 
women  of  the  near-west  side — many 
of  whom  are  recent  immigrants — the 
free  clinics  are  the  only  place  to  turn 
for  treatment  of  the  ills  caused  by  life 
on  the  streets. 

“These  people  don’t  have 
anywhere  to  go  tor  health  care,"  says 
Dr.  Brown.  “They  don’t  have  insur- 
ance. They  don’t  have  anything." 

Rush  students  became  im’olved 
in  the  270-bed  Franciscan  shelter  in 


Noi’ember  1993,  when  then  second- 
year  medical  student  Craig  Garfield 
began  plaiining  the  clinic  with  the 
Rush  Community'  Ser\’ice  Initiatives 
Program. 

“1  was  at  the  white  coat  ceremo- 
ny when  1 suddenly  realired  that  I had 
this  tremendous  power  to  do  things 
others  can’t,"  says  Garfield.  “I  wanted 
to  use  my  medical  career  to  give 
something  back  to  the  community.” 
Every  other  Tuesday  evening,  six 
to  eight  student  volunteers  and  one 
or  two  volunteer  doctors  from  Ruda 
see  more  than  20  patients. 

“We  basically  tr>’  to  see  as  many 
people  as  we  can,"  says  Gar\’  Mart,  a 
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IntheNews 


R'llv'wirvs  tv'nix'r  PrcstJoat  Roji.^U 
RiWiTAnV  anjxxiixvment  ot  h»s  Kutle 
with  AbhcmK'rs  Jisc,»sc,  several 
cvix'tTs  trvxn  the  Rush  Aldieimer  s 
lAse.ise  Center  wvre  mrereicwwl  bv 
the  ptes> — iix'luding  Channels  2.  7 
aixl  WJJD- AM  an^l  the  Chiciigo 
TnJxflk-  Thvxse  intemewevi  were 
Jacv'b  Fox,  NID.  Coneetra  Forehetti. 
MD.  anJ  DaWd  Bennett,  MD,  all  of 
neiitv'li^',  ,ts  well  EUriibeth 
Cochran.  MD.  pathoK^-,  ,md  Dan 
Kuhn.  LCSW,  ACSW. 

In  recv^ituMi  of  the  Great 
Amenc;\n  Smokev'*ut,  Philip  Bonomi, 
MD.  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute, 
discussed  the  hazards  of  smoking  on 
W'BBM-AM  andW’GN-AM.  Other 
Rush  Oancer  Institute  doctors  who 
sfv'ke  out  against  smoking  included 
Sarah  Lincoln.  MD.  on  Chicagoland 
TV  and  Suranne  LaFollette,  MD, 
onW'BEZ-FM. 

Keith  Bemdtson,  MD.  family 
medicine,  appeared  on  Channel  9s 
“Ask  the  Doctor.”  He  discussed  holi- 
day stress  and  how  to  deal  with  difh- 
cult  f^ily  members  in  healthy  waN'S. 

Aldiough  holida\^  generate 
tension  for  many  families,  they  are  a 
particular  source  of  anxiet>’  tor  people 
with  earing  disorders  such  as  anorexia 
nerx'osa  and  bulimia,  according  to 
John  Mead.  PhD,  ps>xholog>‘  and 
social  sciences,  who  was  interviewed 
on  W'BEZ-FM.  Dr.  Mead  noted  that 
eating  disorders  are  not  about  food, 
but  atom  relationships.  Holiday's  are 
traumatic  for  people  with  eating 
disorders  because  the  tamily  is 
gathering  together. 

The  Doii\  Herald  reported  on  a 
study  conducted  by  William  Elliott, 
^^D,  preventive  medicine,  that 
compared  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
four  treatments  prescribed  for  heart 
attack  patients:  angiotensin- 
converting  enr>Tne  inhibitors 
(.ACE  inhibitors),  heia-blockers, 
thrombol>tic  drugs  and  aspirin. 

ACE  inhibitors  block  blood  vessel 
constriction,  control  high  blood 
pressure  and  allow  damaged  heart 
tissue  to  rebuild.  Beta-blockers 
regulate  the  heart  rate,  reduce  the 
amount  of  ox>’gen  needed  by  the 
heart  and  prevent  recurrent  heart 
attacks.  Th^ombol>^^c 
drugs  are  used  after 
heart  attacks  to 
break  up  blood 
clots.  Aspirin,  the 
only  over-the- 
counter  drug  of  the 
four,  thins  the  blood 
enough  to  reduce 
the  tendenc>' 

{or  clot 
formation, 
and  was 
found  to  be 
the  mijst 
CiXt- 

effccrive. 


Robert  Kat:,  MD,  internal 
mevlicine,  wms  teaturevl  in  the 
“Medlite”  section  of  the  Chiaigo  Sim- 
Ttmes  regatdu\g  his  work  with  new 
treatments  for  lupus,  an  autoimmune 
disease  that  can  damage  the  kidneys, 
heart,  brain  and  other  organs.  “Lupus 
can  be  a lite-threatenii\g  illness  for 
!kime  patients.  But  thanks  to 
improved  treamient  and  earlier 
diagni\sis  available  nxlay,  mast 
patients  lead  relatively  nonnal  lives,” 
Dr.  Kan  said.  Researchers  at  Rush 
;tnd  elsewhere  are  studying  an 
experimenral  medication,  tolergen, 
which  Dr.  Kan  said  could  be  used  to 
potentially  prevent  organ  damage. 

Michelle  Engelken,  RN,  was 
featured  in  the  Cfifciago  Sun-Timt’s 
“Pn^fessional  at  Work”  column  for 
her  work  as  an  HIV'/AIDS  nurse. 

“It  s really  tragic  when  some  patients 
come  into  the  hospital  fairly  healtliy, 
and  I become  close  to  them  and  their 
families,  only  to  see  them  eventually 
die.  Working  w’ith  .AIDS  patients 
requires  a lot  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional involvement,”  Engelken  said. 

Recently,  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians  launched  a 
campaign  to  let  people  know  that 
family  physicians  can  identify  and 
help  victims  of  abuse.  Marian 
Sassetti,  MD,  family  medicine,  was 
interv  iew  ed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Channel  2 regarding  primarv' 
care  physicians’  increasing 
professional  exposure  to  family 
violence.  According  to  Dr.  Sassetti, 
her  first-time  patients  are  asked 
questions  they  might  not  expect  from 
a family  doctor.  For  instance,  she 
might  ask  about  wearing  seatbelts  or 
installing  smoke  alarms.  “Then  I’ll 
say,  ‘I’m  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  one  in  four  of  us  in  this  country’ 
are  at  risk  for  abuse,’  ’’  Dr.  Sassetti 
said.  ‘“Is  anyone  hurting  you  or 
threatening  to  hurt  you?  Has  that 
happened  to  you  in  the  past  or  are 
you  concerned  about  that  in  the 
future?’"  ■ 


Wbmen's  health 
center  expands 
to  Lincoln  Park 

Officials  at  the  Rush  Center  for 
Women’s  Medicine  had  a hunch 
there  wus  a need  for  women’s  health 
senices  in  the  Lincoln 
Park  area. 

Tliey  began  to  see  just  how  great 
a need  ev'en  before  tliey  opened  the 
off  ice's  doors. 

“We  were  still  setting  up  and  we 
had  people  knocking  on  the  door  and 
asking  if  tliey  could  make  appoint- 
ments,” says  center  administrator 
Michele  Madeksza.  “So  our  hunch  is 
beginning  to  ring  true." 

The  new  office  at  922  W. 
Armitage  opened  November  15.  It  is 
the  first  satellite  of  the  main  center, 
located  in  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Train  Station.  500 
West  Madison. 

Like  the  downtowTi  center,  which 
opened  in  1993,  the  Lincoln  Park 
office  offers  comprehensive  primary' 
health  care  for  women  of  all  ages. 

The  staff  includes  physicians 
trained  in  internal  medicine  and 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Other 


on-site  specialists  include  an  allergist, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist  and  massage 
therapist.  Patients  also  liave  access  to 
a range  of  Rush  specialists  in  areas  , 
like  heart  disease,  cancer  and  arthritis. 

The  center’s  ongoing  research 
ensures  patients  access  to  much  of  the 
latest  thinking  on  w'omen’s  health 
issues. 

Tlie  Lincoln  Park  office,  like  the 
downtow'n  center,  plans  to  host  a 
variety'  of  educational  seminars  on 
such  topics  as  nutrition,  stress, 
allergies,  menopause  and  massage 
therapy. 

Officials  at  the  center  became 
aware  of  the  need  for  a Lincoln  Park 
office  after  several  patients  asked  to  be 
referred  to  dixtors  in  that  neighbor- 
hvKid,  says  Madeksza. 

“I  think  this  is  a great 
opportunity  for  Rush  to  develtip  a 
real  presence  in  the  Lincoln  Park 
coniniunit\’.”  she  says. 

The  office  has  convenient  day. 
evening  and  w’eekend  hours,  and  is 
located  just  a few  steps  east  of  the 
Armitage  stop  on  the  Ravenswixxl 
“El”  line. 

For  more  information  on 
the  Lincoln  Park  office,  call  (312) 

871-2797.  ■ 


New  senior  vice  president 
for  hospital  affairs  named 


jamei.  T FTonkenhach 


James  T.  Frankenbach  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  for 
hospital  affairs.  Truman  Esmond,  Jr., 
who  has  served  in  this  position 
since  September  1992,  will  leave 
the  Medical  Center  June  30. 

Since  1990,  Frankenbach  has 
been  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  affiliate  Rush  North  Shore 


Medical  Center  in  Skokie.  Prior  to 
that,  he  seri'ed  as  vice  president  of 
finance  for  the  institution. 

Frankenbach  joined  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  in  1975.  He 
held  many  positions  in  the  finance 
department,  including  assistant  vice 
president  for  finance,  corporate 
director  of  interna!  auditing  and 
director  of  financial  affairs. 

He  has  been  a Rush  University 
faculty  member  since  1983  and  is 
currently  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  College  of  Health  Sciences. 

He  transferred  to  Rush  North  Shore 
in  1988. 

Frankenbach  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  accounting 
from  Northern  Illinois  University  in 
1975.  In  1986,  he  earned  his 
master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Loyola 
University  Chicago’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  ■ 


Pleasing  Rush  palates 

Nine  hundred  pounds  of  chicken 
wings.  Seventy'five  gallons  of 
soup.  Three  thousand  tacos. 


No,  rhis  isn’t  the  U.S.  Anny's 
shopping’  list,  but  it’s  close.  It’s  wh;it 
the  Rush  cafeteria  dishes  our  durinK  a 
typical  lunchtime. 

Each  weekday  from  6:30  a.m.  tt) 

8 p.m.,  some  4,500  Medical  Center 
staff  and  students  flock  to  the  750- 
scat  cafeteria. 

They  come  for  roast  heef  and 
ravioli,  tacos  and  turkey,  chicken  and 
cheesecake.  From  .ipples  to  zucchini, 
there’s  something  satisfy  even  the 
most  discriminating  tastehuds. 

Rut  preparing  and  serving  such 
huge  quantities  of  foixl  is  no  piece  tif 
cake.  It  takes  a dedicated  staff  of  74 
managers,  axiks,  fotxl  service 
assistants,  cashiers  and  trthers,  many 
of  whom  get  started  early  each 
mi>ming. 

"We  make  this  fun,"  says  Charles 
Taylor,  one  of  the  cafeteria’s  six 
assistant  managers.  "It’s  more  like  a 
family  atmi>sphere.  Our  employees 
have  their  responsibilities  and  they  do 
them  without  requiring  sometme  to 
l(x>k  over  their  shoulders  all  the  time.’’ 

That  dedication  is  key  when 
ser\’ing  an  extensive  menu  to  so  many 
pei>ple  each  day,  says  Cheri  Bouhlis, 
manager  of  non-patient  fixxl  services. 
In  addition  to  the  dining  nxMTi — open 
seven  days  a week,  365  days  a year — 
the  cafeteria  also  supplies  eats  to  the 
Atrium  O^uri  Cafe,  the  Triangle 
Office  Building,  the  surgical  canteen 
and  Uiunince  Amiour  Day  Schotd. 

To  keep  fi>lks  coming  hack  for 
seamds,  special  care  is  taken  in 
deciding  what  dishes  to  serv'e,  says 
Bouhlis. 


Different  combinations  of 
entrees,  side  dishes,  vegetables,  snacks 
and  desserts  are  offered  daily.  Menu 
items  are  selected  based  on  requests, 
current  food  trends  and  nutritional 
value.  Bouhlis  says. 

"I  think  we  do  a pretty  good  job 
of  serving  dishes  that  are  both  popular 
and  nutritious,’’  she  says. 

Determining  what’s  popular  isn’t 
tough. 

"We  get  constant  feedback  from 
our  customers,"  Btiublis  says.  "They’re 
not  shy  about  telling  us  what  they  like 
and  don’t  like."  She  adds  that  sales 
are  closely  monitored  to  identify 
favorites  and  not-so-favorites. 

There’s  no  question  about  the 
popularity  of  one  dish — chicken 
wings.  Smothered  in  a sweet-and- 
spicy  honey  sauce,  the  wings  are 
hands-down  the  cafeteria’s  most 
sought-after  dish.  Customers  gobble 
up  nearly  a half-ton  each  time  they’re 
offered — about  once  ever>'  two  weeks. 

“We're  dtnvn  here  getting  wings 
ready  from  9 a.m.,’’  says  cook’s 
assistant  Claudis  Tliomas  as  he 
diligently  worked  the  fryer  one  wing 
day  last  month. 

“This  is  definitely  one  of  our 
busiest  days,"  adds  cook  Voy 
McLemore,  busily  rolling  hundreds  of 
wings  in  flour  and  spices. 

Besides  wings,  other  flivorites 
include  vegetarian,  low-fat  and  ethnic 
fcxxls,  like  Chinese,  Italian  and 
Mexican  dishes,  says  Bouhlis. 

"We’ve  found  people  in  the 
Medical  Center  to  be  very  concerned 
with  nutritional  value,”  she  says.  To 


help  customers  make  a choice  at 
mealtime,  chalkboards  note  the 
nutritional  makeup  of  particularly 
healthy  dishes. 

Next  year,  the  cafeteria  will  offer 
customers  nutrition  content  on  all 
menu  items,  Bouhlis  says. 

The  trend  toward  healthier  eating 
has  significantly  changed  the 
cafeteria’s  menu  over  the  past  several 
years.  Vegetarian  enchiladas,  veggie 
burgers  and  similar  items  have 
replaced  many  of  the  traditional  meat 
dishes. 


“The  menu  was  much  simpler 
years  ago,"  says  Taylor.  “We  only  had 
a couple  of  dishes,  like  fried  chicken, 
roast  beef  and  lasagna.” 

The  cafeteria  will  see  some  non- 
menu changes  in  the  near  future,  with 
new  carpeting,  wallpaper  and  other 
improvements  planned  for  early  1995. 
An  espresso  bar  also  will  be  added  to 
the  dining  room. 

“We’re  doing  everything  we  can 
to  give  our  customers  what  they 
want,"  says  Boublis.  “TTat’s  why 
we’re  here.”  ■ 


Turkey  trot 

A number  of  Rush  cMViployees 
exercised  the  equivalent  (Ta 
marathon — 26.2  miles  or  524 
minutes  (20  minutes  equals  one 
mile) — in  November  for  the  annual 
Turkey  Trot,  sponsored  by  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness.  Tlie  following 
participants  were  winners  in  a prize 
drawing:  Cynthia  Lilagan,  surgical 
infonnation  systems;  Jennifer  Spray, 
clinical  chemistry;  Laura  Costner, 
pediatric  medical  ser\'ice  plan;  and, 
Judith  Nelson,  8 North  Atrium. 

Shunerbugs 

The  Rush  Photo  Group  will  hold  a 
basic  phixography  seminar, 
Wednesday, 

February  8, 
from  5:30  p.m. 
tt)  8 p.m. 

Registration  is 
required,  and  there  is  a small  fee. 

For  more  information,  call  Steve 
Gadomski  at  ext.  28278. 


Sweetheart  gifts 

The  Rush  University  Guild  will  hold 
its  annual  flower  sale  Tuesday, 
February  14.  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
in  the  Jelke  SouthCenter  lobby. 
Flowering  spring  bulbs,  houseplants, 
single-stem  roses  and  chocolate 
candies  will  be  sold. 

Counting  on  you 

There’s  still  time  to  make  your 
donation  to  the  United  Way  Crusade 
of  Mercy  campaign  at  Rush.  Medical 
Center  employecN  have  contributed 
almost  $210,000  toward  Rush's  goal  of 
$237, (XX).  Bring  your  signed  pledge 
card  to  the  fourth  floor  admitting  area 
and  support  the  United  Way. 

Spiritual  sing 

Clinical  psychologist  and  singer 
Arthur  Jones,  PhD,  from  the 
University  of  Denver,  is  the  next 
speaker  in  the  James  A.  Campbell 
Lecture  Series.  Dr.  Jones,  author  of 


Wode  in  t/ie  Wcuei':  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Spiriciutls . will  present  a lecture 
February  13  at  noon  in  540  Ac  Fac, 


In  Brief 


and  a noon  concert  February  1 4 on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Building. 

Make  note  of  it 

Students  and  Hculty  of  Rush 
University  will  perfomi  in  the  13th 
annual  student/faculty  music  recital, 
Wednesday.  Febniary  15,  beginning  at 
4 p.m.,  in  Room  500.  For  more 
infonnation,  call  Ann  in  the  office  of 
student  affairs  at  ext.  26302. 

Drive  time 

Do  you  drive  yourself  to  work?  Rush 
and  other  state  employers  will  soon 
surx'ey  employees  about  their 


commuting  habits  in  an  effort  to  help 
comply  with  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act.  See  the  “For  Your  Benefit" 
column  in  February’s  Neu'sRomuis  for 
infomtation  on  the  act  and  the 
coming  sur\'ey. 


Marathon'S  on 

It’s  four  hours  of  dancing,  stretching 
and  sweating — all 
for  a good  cause. 

Join  the  fun  at  the 
annual  Jazzercise 
Marathon  to  benefit 
breast  cancer  research 
at  Rush.  The  event  will 
be  held  Saturday. 

Febniar>'  25.  at 
19  sites  in 
Illinois,  one  in 
Iowa  and  one  in 
Wisconsin.  For  the  s 
nearest  you,  call  Elor 
at  (312)  942-2206. 1 


Banking 
on  your 
blood 


\\1ien  you 
donate  blood, 
you’re  giving 
the  gilt  ot 
life  several 
times  over. 

Th.us  bva\use  a single  pint  of  blcKxi 
maie  up  of  kxir  valuable 
CvMuponents — red  cells,  platelets, 
plasnu.  ;uvi  clotting  factors — each 
with  its  own  lit^NTng  purpose. 

Red  cells  are  needed  by  people 
whow  lost  bKxid  due  to  trauma  or 
suigere.  Platelets  are  often  required  by 
patients  receiving  medical  creamients 
like  chemotherapy  that  suppress  the 
K.Td\- s abilire  to  paxiuce  d\em. 

Pl^ma  and  dotting  l^tors  are  \ital 
to  pev-^le  with  li\'er  disease  and  intom 
disorders  like  hemophilia  that  hinder 
the  bkxxfs  natural  ability*  to  dot. 

“To  maximte  our  resources,  we 
separate  these  different  blood  compo- 
nents  ard  target  a transfusion  to  the 
patient's  needss"  sa\’s  Richard  Sassecti, 
MD,  director  of  the  Blood  Center. 

The  prtxress  starts  with  a blood 
donation,  which  takes  about  30 
minutes,  including  resting  time.  Most 


people  give  one  pint,  which 
represents  one-tenth  of  the  body’s 
total  blood  supply.  It  takes  the  body 
appa>ximately  sL\  hours  to  restore 
blood  \-olume  to  normal. 

Fainting  isn’t  ver,’  common.  In 
fact,  fewer  than  percent  of  donors 

experience  dizziness  and  nausea,  says 
Dr.  Sassecti. 

“During  a blood  donation,  your 
body’s  lex’el  of  fluid  and  sugar  can 
drop.  But  if  you  eat  a hearr>'  meal 
before  you  donate,  and  then  drink 
juice  and  eat  cookies  after  you  donate, 
your  levels  of  fluid  and  sugar  are 
quickly  restored,"  says  Dr.  Sassecti. 

.\fter  a pint  of  blood  has  been 
donated.  Blood  Center  technologists 
use  a machine  called  a centrifuge  to 
separate  it  into  the  four  components. 
Each  component  is  securely  bagged. 


tested  tor  safety',  and  then  carefully 
stored  until  it’s  needed  by  a parient. 

Plasma,  which  deteriorates 
quickly,  is  usually  frozen  to  extend  its 
life  to  one  year.  Red  cells,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  stored  in 
refrigerators  for  up  to  42  days. 

Clotting  factors,  which  aren’t 
needed  as  often  as  the  other 
components,  are  frozen.  Platelets, 


which  need  to  be  kept  in  constant 
motion,  are  stored  at  room 
temperature  on  a device  chat  produces 
gentle  agitation. 

The  bloixl  donation  paxess 
assumes  particular  importance  in 
January'.  Besides  Ixing  National  Blcxxl 
Donor  Montli,  January  is  when 
hospirals  and  bKxxJ  banks  see  the  most 
serious  bkxid  shortages  of  the  year.  ■ 


Driving  home  the  need  for  blooil 

The  Blood  Center  will  be  hosting  a blotxl  drive  Wednesday,  Februaiy  1 , 
and  Friday.  February'  3,  from  7 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  Atrium. 

Employees  may  sign  up  in  the  cafeteria  Wednesday.  January  25,  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  or  in  the  lobby  of  the  Triangle  Oftice  Building  Friday, 
January’  27,  from  8 to  1 1 a.m. 

Employees  may  also  schedule  an  appointment  by  calling  the  blotxl 
hotline  at  ext.  27386. 


CHcs  serve  homeless 

conxinued  from  page  ] 

second-year  medical  student  who 
helps  coordinate  the  shelter  volun- 
teers. “This  is  front-line  medicine." 

A growing  waiting  list  of 
volunteers  reflects  the  clinic’s 
popularity  among  students.  The 
experience  gained  at  the  shelter  is 
invaluable,  attending  physicians  say. 

“At  the  shelter,  students  not  only 
get  to  perform  aimmunity  service, 
which  is  ver>-  important,”  says 
ancTkling  (^lysician  Cynthia  Waickus, 
MD,  PhD,  “but  they  also  get  a chance 
to  w<jfk  in  a clinical  setting." 


The  Pilsen  clinic  was  established 
in  October  after  Sister  Karen 
Bernhardt,  who  runs  a local  job  place- 
ment center,  and  Steven  Rothschild, 
MD,  director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Family  Practice  of  Pilsen,  received  a 
grant  from  the  Chicago-based 
Washington  Square  Foundation. 

Through  her  work,  Sister  Karen 
had  seen  health  problems  prevent 
many  homeless  people  from  looking 
for  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Family 
Medicine,  where  Dr.  Rothschild  is 
associate  director,  renovated  the 
second  flcxjr  of  the  shelter,  operated 
by  Catholic  Chanties  of  Chicago. 


TTie  Rush  departments  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Community  Health 
Nursing,  and  the  Rush  Primary'  Care 
Institute  also  helped  plan  the  new 
clinic. 

Besides  Dr.  Browm,  an  attending 
physician  at  the  Pilsen  Neighborhood 
Family  Practice,  the  clinic  is  staffed  by 
a corps  of  volunteers  from  Rush 
medical  and  nursing  colleges  and 
other  agencies. 

Each  Tuesday  night,  patients  are 
welcomed  with  hot  coffee,  a snack, 
and,  most  important,  respect. 

“Most  of  these  people  are  used  to 
getting  no  for  an  answer  when  they 
ask  for  help,”  Dr.  Brown  says.  “There’s 
a lot  of  shame,  a lot  of  fear  involved. 
We  try  to  be  a little  more  gracious 
than  they  are  used  to.” 

Because  patients’  problems  aren’t 
limited  to  the  medical  variety,  the 
clinics  offer  more  than  health  care. 
Staff  pursue  the  broader  goal  of 
providing  resources  that  patients  need 
to  get  off  the  streets. 

“We  definitely  want  to  do  more 
than  hand  out  pills  on  a Tuesday 
night,"  Dr.  Brown  says.  “The  goal  is  to 
help  them  get  stabilized  and  out  of 
the  shelter.” 

To  that  end,  a visit  to  either 
clinic  mean.s  more  than  just  seeing 
the  dixtor.  At  the  Pilsen  clinic,  for 
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example,  it  means  working  with  Sister 
Karen  to  find  a job,  calking  with 
members  of  the  Pilsen-Little  Village 
Community  Mental  Health  Center 
about  HIV  and  AIDS,  and  speaking 
frankly  with  advocates — some 
formerly  homeless  themselves — about 
how  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Many  patients  return  to  the 
clinics  week  after  week  for  follow-up 
care,  a trend  Sister  Karen  says  “defies 
all  statistics  about  homeless  people.” 
Others,  however,  fail  to  follow 
through  with  treatment,  often 
because  of  drug  and  alcohol  addiction 
or  because  they  have  left  the  area. 
About  80  percent  of  the  Pilsen  clinic’s 
patients  are  either  psychologically  or 
chemically  impaired,  Dr.  Brown  says. 

Other  setbacks  often  impede  care 
as  well.  Tlie  clinics  sometimes  run 
short  of  medications,  and  more 
attending  physicians  are  needed. 

Despite  the  frustrations,  the  staffs 
are  often  reassured  by  small  successes. 

After  his  TB  test  at  the  Pilsen 
clinic,  Bob  offers  some  encouraging 
news.  "Tve  been  sober  for  a week,” 
he  tells  Dr.  Brown,  a smile  lighting 
his  face. 

“That’s  great,”  she  says,  genuinely 
pleased.  “Now  come  back  next  week 
and  tell  me  about  how  you’ve  been 
sober  for  two  weeks,"  ■ 


Guiding  students'  hands  in  the  anatemy  iah 
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Whcrher  Sue  Jacob,  PhD,  is  guiding 
the  unsteady  hands  of  medical 
students  as  they  cut  through  a 
diamond-shaped  back  muscle,  or 
lecturing  on  embryology,  her 
excitement  about  teaching  anatomy 
shines  through. 

“Anyone  who  has  assembled  a 
mcxiel  airplane  or  cut  paper  for  a craft 
project  can  do  gross  anatomy,”  says  Dr. 
Jacob,  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomy.  “That 
person  has  the  skills  to  know  what  to 
cut,  how  to  cut  and  how  deep  to  go. 

“The  human  body  is  logical — 
students  just  need  the  faculty  to 
simplify  things  and  show  them  the 
sht)rtcuts,"  the  award-winning  teacher 
explains. 

Students  rave  that  Dr.  Jacob  is  a 
master  at  making  difficult  concepts 
understandable.  “She  presents  the 
whole  picture  in  an  entertaining 
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manner,  but  doesn’t  bog  you  down 
with  trivial  facts,”  says  second-year 
medical  student  Amira  Bahu.  "She’s 
funny,  interesting  and,  inarguably  the 
best  teacher  at  Rush.” 

Bom  and  raised  on  Chicago’s 
southwest  side,  Susan  Jacob  was 
fascinated  with  science  early  on.  In 
1972.  after  earning  her  undergraduate 
degree  in  biology  from  the  College  of 
Saint  Francis  in  Joliet,  she  began 
doctoral  studies  in  anatomy  at  Loyola 
University  Medical  Center  in 
Maywtxxl.  One  of  only  three  w'onien 
graduate  students  among  15  men,  she 
faced  her  first  course — gross 
anatomy — with  trepidation. 

"Gross  anatomy  was  the  flunk -out 


course,  designed  to  weed  out  the  less 
serious  students,”  says  the  43-year-old 
teacher.  “While  many  of  the  first-year 
medical  students  I teach  today  have 
dissected  cadavers  as  undergrads,  1 had 
never  completed  this  rite  of  passage.  It 
was  a scary  feeling.” 

Her  second  day  of  graduate  school 
got  off  to  an  unforgettable  start. 

“Using  mechanical  cranes,  we 
retrieved  about  50  bodies  from  this 
huge  tank  containing  liquid  chemical 
preservatives,”  recalb  Dr.  Jacob.  “1 
wasn’t  disgusted  by  seeing  cadavers  for 
the  first  time,  but  1 do  recall  thinking, 
‘This  is  going  to  be  an  unusual  way  to 
make  a living.’” 

Dr.  Jacob,  who  is  married  to 
Tom  Durica,  PhD,  assistant  professor 
in  Rush's  Department  of  Anatomy, 
earned  her  PhD  in  anatomy  from 
Loyola  in  1978 — one  of  few  women 
back  then  to  complete  the  program. 
According  to  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  only 
371 — or  22  percent — of  the  1,680 
scientists  who  teach  anatomy  today 
are  women.  Women  who  teach  gross 
anatomy  like  Dr.  Jacob  are  even 
more  rare. 

“Many  anatomy  departments  are 
responsible  for  major  courses  that  also 
include  hbtology,  cell  biology  and 
neurobiology,”  explains  Dr.  Jacob,  who 
was  appointed  assistant  dean  of  the 
preclinical  curriculum  in  June  1993. 
“Most  of  the  women  I’ve  met  in  my 
13-year  career  teach  in  chose  areas, 
not  in  ‘gross.’ 

“Why.  I don’t  know'.  They  are 
missing  out  on  an  incredible 
opportunity'  to  work  with  small  groups 
of  students  w'ho  are  active  learners,” 
says  Dr.  Jacob.  “1  often  approach  a 
table  with  five  students  and  see  10 
busy  hands  all  moving  at  once.  It’s 
exhilarating.”  ■ 
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Holiday  cheer  spread  te  west  side  neighbors 


In  the  midst  of  the  holiday  season’s 
festivities,  Rush  employees  reached 
out  tt)  help  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors  through  two  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

Sixteen  Medical  Center 


departments  participated  in  the 
Adopt-a-Family  Program,  in  w'hich 
employees  contributed  toys  and  other 
useful  items  to  needy  families.  About 
45  employees  from  the  clinical 
microbiology  laboratory',  including 
Vasken  Hajakian,  pictured  right, 
collected  new 


blankets,  coats,  and  dishes  so  a 
family  of  seven  could  better  enjoy 
their  holiday. 

Also,  during  a tw'o-w'eek  drive, 
employees  collected  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  food  and  toiletry’  items, 
including  shampoo  and  soap,  for 
the  Rush  Holiday  Food  Gi\’ing 
Program.  Tlte  donations  benefitted 
Interf'aith  House,  a facility  that 
offers  care  for  homeless  people 
released  from  hospitals,  and 
Marillac  House,  a social  ser\ice 
agency  on  the  west  side. 

Linda  Horiuchi  from 
management  engineering, 
pictured  left,  helps  Jacob 
Starks  from  Interfaith 
House  box  up  the  food 
for  transfer  to  the  two 
facilities.  ■ 


Ob/gyn  chair  fights 
for  women's  heaith 

To  George  Wilbanks,  MD, 
good  medicine  and  good 
politics  go  hand  in  hand. 


Rv  nv’»rt  than  t\w>  ^kv.Kfes, 
l>.  WMKmks,  chaimivin  of  the 
IVfvtTTment  v't  Ohstemcs  and 
cnmvok^'  at  Rush,  h.is  enervieticallv 
kxtght  Km"  Ivva!  and  national  fv'licies 
that  prvHiK'te  better  health  care  tor 
u\vt^n. 

In  Mav  10^5.  he'll  rake  on  a iv'le 
rfvu  will  help  him  tiirther  this  tight — 
dvu  ^.’'t  president  I't  the  Americ.tn 
G>llege  ot  Obstetricians  <tnd 
G\Tieci>k>gist5  iACOG).  Dr.  WilKmks 
\\\ts  named  president-elect  at  the 
gn.H^s  vumual  meeting  in  Mav  1994. 

As  ACOG  president.  Dr. 
VCilbanks  will  implement  educational 
prv^ims  to  prepare  the  nanon  s 
oWgNTi  practitioners  to  participate  in 
creating  healthcare  fv»lio’  and 
addresjsing  imi»rrant  issues  in 
wvimen's  medicine. 

“A  lot  ot  decisions  are  being  made 
at  the  national  level  about  healthaire 
hnarKing."  he  e.xplains.  ‘To  protect 
women’s  healdi,  we  need  leaders  who 
can  serv  e as  adv  ocates  and 
intelligently  present  the  issues  to 
lawmakers." 

Dr.  ^X''ilbanks  brings  a wealth  ot 
leadership  e.vperience  to  the  .ACOG 
role.  In  recent  years,  he  s been 
president  of  the  .Association  of 
Pn^essors  of  Obstetrics  and 
G>-necoIog>-  and  a Regent  of  the 


.American  College  of  Surgei^ns.  He 
helper!  to  tvvund  and  server.!  as 
president  of  lx>th  the  Council  of 
Universitv’  Chaus  of  Obstetrics  and 
G\*necolog>'  and  the  .American  and 
the  International  Si-xieties  ot 
Cervical  Pathologv-  and  Colp^vscopy. 
He  was  alsi.1  vice  president  of  the 
StKiecN'  ot  0\Tiecokigic  Oncologists. 

.As  a practicing  obstetrician/ 
gNTiecologist  tor  more  than  30  years. 
Dr.  XX'ilbanks  is  alstv  a seasoned 
clinician  and  surgeon.  He  can  speak 
tfom  his  own  experience  about 
womens  health  needs  such  as  regular 
ph>*sicals  and  gynecological  exams — 
including  Pap  smears — and 
comprehensive  prenatal  care.  “I’m 
convinced  these  should  be  part  of 
every  woman’s  basic,  preventive  care,” 
he  say’s. 

The  chair  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Rush  since  1970,  Dr. 
Wilbanks  oversees  patient  care, 
medical  training  and  research  in  all  of 
the  department’s  general  and 
suhspecialty'  areas.  His  own  field, 
however,  is  gynecologic  oncology — 
the  treatment  of  w’omen  with  cancers 
of  the  reproductive  system. 

.Among  his  patients  and  peers,  he 
is  known  as  a skillful,  compassionate 
phy’sician.  “Patients  are  ahvays 
impressed  by  his  professionalism,  his 


w'amich,  and  his  optimistic  attitude." 
says  Lois  Winkelman,  MS,  RN,  a 
clinical  nurse  specialist  w’ho  has 
worked  with  Dr.  Wilbanks  through 
the  Rush  Gynecologic  Oncology 
Center  for  six  years. 

“George  is  known  internationally 
for  his  accomplishments  as  a 
clinician,  teacher  and  administrator. 
Through  this  reputation,  he’s  been 
able  to  advance  the  oh/gyn  field,"  says 


Edgardo  Yordan,  MD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Gynecologic  Oncology'  Center, 
who  has  worked  with  Dr.  Wilbanks 
for  more  than  10  years. 

Through  ACOG,  Dr.  Wilbanks 
will  continue  this  w'ork. 

“National  organizations  like 
ACOG  offer  practitioners  a way  to 
speak  in  a unified  voice,"  says  Dr. 
Wilbanks.  “Tliis  is  an  eftective  way  to 
improve  w'omen’s  health  care.”  ■ 


A few  more 
faces  behind 
the  care 

Doing  a story  such  as  the  one  we  ran 
in  hSeusRounds  last  month,  “A  story 
about  Rush  at  its  best,”  always  mearvs 
the  inevitable  omission  of  someone. 

Peter  Ottomanelli  s family 
physician  Donna  Bicknese,  MD,  was 
not  able  to  be  photographed.  We 
want  to  recognize  her  efforts  as  well  as 
dvise  Kristi  Tomzyk,  RN,  from  the 
Anchor  Central  Medical  Office,  the 
staff  at  Rush  Home  Care  Network 
and  the  many  others  who  were 
involved  in  Mr.  Otiomanelli’s  care.  ■ 


Felix  Mashkovich,  1949-1994 


Felix  Mashkovich,  a superv’isor  in 
Electrical  Services  since  1990,  died  of 
a heart  attack  December  9 w’hile 
doing  paperwork  in  the  electric  shop 
office  at  Rush.  He  was  45. 

A 14'Vear  employee  in  Electrical 
Services,  Mr.  Mashkovich  tested  and 
repaired  generators,  replaced  light 
fixtures  in  every'  department  in  the 
Medical  Center,  and  redesigned  the 
electrical  controb  for  the  Medical 
Centers  six-inch  pneumatic  tube 
sy'stem. 

This  system  enables  blood,  for 
example,  to  be  sent  from  one  area  of 
the  hospital  to  another  using  a tube 
similar  to  those  used  in  bank  drive-up 
windows. 

“Felix  was  an  extremely 
knowledgeable  electrician.  If  someone 
told  him  'TTiat  can’t  be  done,’  he’d 
always  find  a way  to  accomplish  the 
job,”  says  his  boss,  Guido 
DiDomenico,  superintendent  of 
Electrical  Services.  “When  you 
praised  him,  he’d  just  give  you  a little 
smile.” 

No  job  was  too  big  for  Mr. 
Mashkovich,  says  Rick  Marzec, 
director  of  Medical  Center 


Engineering.  “Felix  helped  us 
computerize  the  more  than  8,000 
service  requests  the  department 
receives  each  month,”  says  Manec. 
“Making  sure  clients’  needs  were  met 
quickly  was  important  to  him.  He 
didn’t  know  how  to  say  no.” 

“Felix  touched  so  many  lives.  We 
will  miss  him,”  says  DiDomenico. 

Many  employees  attended  a 
memorial  service  for  Mr.  Mashkovich 
on  January  1 1 , He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Anna,  a daughter,  Eleana,  2 1 , 
and  a son,  Michael,  1 3.  ■ 


Fclix  MasWv^i'ich 
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RL^h  People 


Appointments 

Kevin  Barton  Weiss,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  research  for 
the  Rush 
Primary  Care 
Institute.  Dr. 
Weiss  was  an 
associate 
professor  and 
Robert  Wood 
Johnson 
generalist 
K'tTin  WVtss.  M/ ) physician 
faculty  scholar  in  the  Departments 
of  Health  Care  Sciences  and 
Medicine  at  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Marianne  Nelson  O’Donoghue, 
MD,  dermatology,  has  been  elected 
to  a four-year  term  on  the  Board  (if 
Directcirs  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology. 

The  Department  of 
Philanthropy,  Marketing  and  Public 
Affairs  announces  twci  new 


appointments.  Wendy  Manning  has 
been  named  director  of  marketing 
services.  She  is  a former  manager  of 
marketing  promotion/community 
relations  at  Loyola  University 
Medical  Center.  Gary  Mans  has 
been  appointed  director  of  media 
relations.  He  was  a senior  media 
relations  specialist  at  Loyola. 

Chairperson  of  the  Department 
of  Community  Health  Nursing  and 
director  of 
nursing  for  the 
Rush  Primary 
Care  Institute, 

Cheryl  Easley, 

PhD.  RN,  has 
been  appointed 
president  of  the 
Chicago  Nurses  chcrylEa^ky 
Association.  PhD,  RN 

Kathleen  B. 

Drennan,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Center  for  Clinical  Research  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  corporate 
advisory  board  of  the  Society  for  the 


Advancement  of  Women’s  Health 
Research  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Pabst,  MBA,  has  been 
appointed  unit  service  manager  for 
8 North  Atrium  and  9 Kellogg. 

Pabst  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  business  administration  and  his 
MBA  in  marketing  from  Loyola 
College  in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Kudos 

Phil  Larson,  manager,  laundry/linen 
services,  received  the  Marion  E.  Wade 
Award  of  Excellence  from 
ServiceMaster.  The  award  recognizes 
Larson’s  outstanding  management 
achievement  in  a healthcare  facility 
in  1994.  He  was  selected  from  more 
than  200  managers  in  the  Midwest. 

Terrie  L.  Nolinske,  PhD, 
OTR/L,  occupational  therapy, 
completed  her  doctoral  work  in 
higher  education,  survey  research  and 
management  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Richard  K.  Peach,  PhD, 
communication  disorders  and 
sciences,  received  hoard  certification 
in  neurologic  communication 
disorders  for  adults  by  the  Academy  of 
Neurologic  Communication  Disorders 
and  Sciences.  ■ 
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Emp/oyee.s 
{yrofiled  here 
receive  a free 
lunch  for  two 
at  Benjamin’s 
Reswureme  nt 
rhe  Inn  at 
University 
Village. 


Secretary  Patricia 
Thomas  was  up 
to  her  ears  in  typing, 
filing  and  personnel 
work.  LiUe  last 
summer,  when  the 
Department  of 
1 O'lmmunication 
I Disorders  and 
I Sciences  lost  a 
I secretary  to  a move 
I out  of  state,  Thomas 
I picked  up  the  extra 
j work,  which 
j included  the 
scheduling  of  some 
200  patients  for 
hearing  tests  and 
speech  therapy 
sessions. 

And  while 
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handling  the  work  of  two,  Thomas  forged  ahead  on  her  plan 
to  automate  patient  scheduling.  She’s  helping  Surgical 
Information  Systems  design  software  to  track  patients’ 
appointments,  so  she  no  longer  has  to  write  them  in  a book. 

“Pat’s  a problem-solver  and  a committed  member  of  our 
staff,"  says  department  director  Dianne  Meyer,  PhD,  of  her 
five-year  employee. 

Thomas  is  also  committed  to  her  department’s  patients. 

I Since  the  outpatient  registration  desk  in  the  Jelke  lobby 
closed,  some  of  the  department’s  patients  who  visit  its  offices 
at  203  Senn  have  forgotten  to  sign  in  at  the  new  registration 
area  on  the  Atrium  Building’s  fourth  floor. 

“Recently,  one  of  our  female  patients  who  was  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy  came  in  for  an  appointment,  and  she  had 
forgotten  to  register,’’  says  Thomas.  “1  just  couldn’t  send  her  up 
to  four,  so  I called  upstairs  and  asked  if  we  could  register  her 
over  the  phone.  No  problem. 

“The  patients  come  first,  and  you  don’t  want  to 
inconvenience  them.” 

Do  you  know  an  employee  who’s  helped  others  in  a special 
way?  Call  Barbara  at  (312)  942-7817.  ■ 


Time  Capsules 

Compiled  by  N ledicol  C»mter  .Archives 

• 30  YEARS  AGO— The 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Food 
Ser\'ice  Department  was  named 
“Food  Service  of  the  Month"  by 
Modem  Healthcare.  Food  Service 
was  lauded  tor  its  1 1 o’clock 
testing  table  at  which  dietitians 
consumed  the  same  food  patients 
would  be  eating  later  in  the  day. 

In  1965,  an  average  of  5,168 
meals  were  serv^ed  daily  at  an 
average  cost  per  patient  of  $1.59. 

• 20  \'EARS  AGO— Rush  was 
one  of  nine  hospitals  named  as  a 
Regional  Perinatal  Center  tor  the 
northeast  part  of  Illinois.  The 
designation — which  permitted 
difficult  cases  from  eight  Chicago 
area  hospitals  to  refer  to  Rush — 
reflected  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  obstetrics  sendees  and 
the  quality  of  care  in  its  intensive 
care  unit  tor  infants. 

• 10  YEARS  AGO— Early  in 
1985,  the  Medical  Center  became 
the  first  Chicago-area  institution 
to  receive  approval  from  the 
Illinois  Health  Facilities  Planning 
Bcxrrd  to  acquire  an  extracoporeal 
shock-wave  lithotriptor.  Using 
shock  waves,  the  lithotriptor 
dissolved  kidney  stones, 
eliminating  patients’  need  tor 
surgery'  and  shortening  their 
recover^'  period.  The  United 
States  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration  approved  the 
machine,  devekped  in  West 
Gennany,  for  U.S.  sale  in 
December  1984.  ■ 


Studies  seek 
participants 

Persons  with  recurring  major 
depression  are  needed  to  take  part 
in  a study  that  will  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  a medication  in 
treating  and  preventing  recurrent 
major  depression.  Participants  must 
have  had  at  least  two  previous  epi- 
sodes of  major  depression  in  the 
past  five  years,  with  the  most  recent 
occurring  within  the  past  2 1/2 
years.  Call  Claudia  Bakas  at  the 
Treatment  Research  Center  of  the 
Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well- 
Being  at  (312)  942-5592. 

For  a quality  of  life  study,  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute  needs  the 
input  and  participation  of  a few 
good  women — about  100  of  them, 
in  fact — who  have  metastatic  stage 
IV  breast  cancer.  Participants  will 
be  assigned  randomly  to  an 
educational  group  or  to  a therapy 
group.  The  groups  will  meet 
throughout  the  Chicago  area  for  16 
weeks.  Participants  may  not 
currently  be  in  group  therapy,  may 
not  have  had  bone  marrow 
transplants  and  may  not  be  taking 
prescribed  antidepressant 
medicines.  For  information,  call 
Dorian  Arias,  (312)  563-2365. 

People  18  to  65  years  of  age 
WHO  have  been  diagnosed  with 
narcolepsy  are  needed  for  a nine- 
week  study  of  a medication  to 
modify  excessive  daytime 
sleepiness.  Participants  receive 
free  comprehensive  testing  and 
evaluation,  plus  medication, 
which  will  continue  to  be 
provided  after  the  study  ends.  For 
information,  call  Linda  Smith  at 
the  Rush  Neuroscience  Institute, 
(312)  563-2030. 

A 2 1 -month  study  evaluates  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  a treat- 
ment for  the  relief  of  post- 
menopausal vaginitis.  Women 
currently  on  oral  hormone  replace- 
ment therapy  who  continue  to  have 
vaginal  burning  and  painful  inter- 
course may  qualify  for  this  study. 
Participants  receive  physical  exams, 
a mammogram,  medication  and 
reimbursement  for  travel  expenses. 
Call  the  Women’s  Healdr  Research 
Center  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  (312) 
563-0237. 

POST-MENOPAUSAL  WOMEN  WHO 
experience  hot  flashes  at  least  eight 
times  a day  are  being  sought  for  a 
three-month  study  ot  an  estrogen 
patch,  which  may  bring  relief. 
Women  who  are  naturally  post- 
menopausal must  be  over  45  years 
of  age.  Women  who  have 
undergone  surgical  menopause  must 
be  over  2 1 years  of  age.  Participants 
will  receive  $ 1 50  upon  completion 
of  the  study.  For  more  infonnation, 
call  the  Women’s  Health  Research 
Center  at  (312)  563-0237.  ■ 


Making 

spirits 

bright 

A merry 
Santa,  carols 
stints  by  the 
Rush  Choir, 
turkey  with 
all  the 
trimmings 


.itkI  the  p,uTicipation  ot  nearly  6,C\X* 
en^loNves  helped  to  midce  the  Rush 
IxMkiay  piut\'  a hi^  success- 
Rm’  the  hist  time,  the  pi^rt\’  was  held 
iXKanrpus  in  the  caleteria.  EmploN-ees 
trvxn  all  three  shifts  either  tested  on  a 


traditional  nirkey  dinner  Deceml'^r  20 
or  a holiday  breakfast  of  bacon,  eggs 
and  hash  ba^w-ns  EVceml'^ir  2 1 . 

Cafeteria  cooks  and  servers 
presented  quite  a spread.  For  die 
dinner,  they  fixed  1,425  pounds  of 


Presents?  For  us?! 

The  season  of  giving  found  seieral  Rush  employees  on  the  recei\’ing  end. 
In  a raffle  drawing  at  the  holiday  part>'.  Della  Porter,  from  Environmental 
Services,  won  a 19-inch  color  television.  And,  the  fifteen  employees 
listed  below  won  tuike>-s  to  rake  home.  Congratulations! 

Jane  E-  Ashlev,  Food  and  Nutrition  Senices;  Kristin  Dettmer,  RN, 
Pediatric  Intensive  Care;  Marie  E-  Emmer,  RN,  Day  Hospital;  Olivia  E. 
Favela,  Finance;  James  E.  Gindl,  Engineering; 

Caroline  C.  Lo,  RN,  9 South  Atrium;  Karen  K.  Miller,  RN, 
Utiliiation  Management;  General  Q.  Nicholson,  Engineering;  Nicolas 
F.  Perer,  Room  50C  Dinii^  Room;  Debra  J.  Ray,  Supplies  and 
Distribution;  Victoria  E.  Rebellon,  Rush  Medical  Laboratories;  Paula  J. 
Silerdo,  Occi^rational  Therapy-JRB:  Katherine  D.  Sulliv'an,  Human 
Resources;  Perw  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Human  Resources:  Elva  L,  Viruet, 
Medical  Care  Group. 


turkey,  5,000  dinner  rolls.  600 
pumpkin  and  apple  pies,  and  64 
gallons  of  spiced  apple  cider.  Tlie  next 
morning,  diey  prepared  100  pounds  of 
bacon,  1,100  sweet  rolls  and  25 

gallons  of  hot  chocolate 
for  breakfast. 

Larr^'  Burton, 
ThD, 


pre.sident  for  values  and  human 
resources,  says  his  office  has  received 
many  positiv’c  calls  from  employee.s. 

“Spirits  were  high,  and  everyone 
had  a wonderftil  time,”  said  Dr. 
Burton.  “I  want  to  th;uik  all  the 
employees  who  greeted,  serv'ed,  sang 
and  generally  made  people  feel 
welcome.” 

Plans  are  already 
under  way  for  next 
years  holiday  parry.  ■ 
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People  CO  Know: 
Dedicated  printer  keeps 
presses  rolling | 

Working  to  fiU 

the  gaps I 

They're  at 

your  service I 


noses 
hearts 

Dani  s is  a 
familiar  face 
on  the  Rush 
pediatrics 
unit.  Every 
Monday  she 
makes  her 
rounds,  and 

it’s  guaranteed  her  patients  will  feel  a 
little  better  after  she’s  visited. 

Bur  Dani's  no  doctor  or  nurse.  If 
her  flea  collar  and  tail  don’t  give  it 
away,  her  weakness  for  Kibbles  'n  Bits 
and  tummy  rubs  will. 

A -l-year-old  beagle,  Dani  is  an 
MK  Rainbow  Therapy  dog.  One  day  a 
week  she  moves  from  room  to  room, 
her  big  browm  eyes  and  enthusiastic 
yips  providing  her  own  special  kind  of 
treatment. 

Dani  is  just  one  of  several 
Rainbow  dogs  who,  along  with  their 
owners,  have  visited  the  Rush 
pediatrics  unit  since  October.  While 
Mondays  are  reserv'ed  for  Dani’s  visits, 
other  Rainbow  pooches — from 
Pekingese  to  rottweilers — brighten  up 
other  dog-day  afternoons. 

Rainbow,  a Northbrook-based 
nonprofit  group,  boasts  a membership 
of  about  30  dogs  and  their  families, 
who  visit  several  area  hospitals. 

Rainbow  members  and  hospital 
staff  agree  that  the  canine  therapists 
help  young  patients  in  a number  of 
ways.  Not  only  do  they  induce  smiles 
and  giggles,  they  also  give  youngsters 
frightened  about  being  sick  a chance 
to  regain  a sense  of  control,  says  bturi 
Seamark,  Dani’s  owner. 


"The  kids  don’t  have  control  over 
their  medication  or  their  illness,  but 
they  can  control  the  dogs,"  she  says. 
"They  can  give  a command  and  the 
dog  will  respond. 

"And  they  also  benefit  from  the 
aftection  and  the  snuggling." 

On  the  children’s  commands,  the 
dogs  perfomi  a variety  ot  tricks.  But 
they  are  just  as  happy  getting  a 
brushing  or  a long  hug  from  a 
bedridden  youngster. 

Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS, 
manager  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Life,  says  the  dogs  put  the  children  at 


ease  by  allowing  them  to  forget  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  in  the  hospital. 
The  pooches  have  brought  more  chan 
a few  youngsters  out  of  their  shells, 
she  says. 

“We’ve  had  kids  who  don’t  want 
to  do  anything,  not  even  talk,  but 
they  just  perk  right  up  when  they  see 
the  dogs,"  Hart  says. 

Courtney  Kidd,  a 12-year-old  who 
recently  had  heart  and  brain  surgery', 
did  just  that  when  Dani  visited  her 
room.  The  beagle  was  a welcome 
companion,  said  Courtney,  because 
she  missed  her  owti  dog,  a miniature 
schnauzer. 

"She’s  so  cute,”  Courtney  said  as 
Dani  stretched  out  beside  her  after  a 
long  petting  session.  "I  think  I put  her 
to  sleep." 

The  dogs  sometimes  pmvide 
physical  therapy  for  the  youngsters. 
Playing  with  Dani  enabled  Courtney 
to  exercise  a hand  that  had  been 
damaged  by  a stmke. 


coiumueJ  oti  pcige  3 


IntheNews 


ciiirently  imixvvsiWc  to  tell  whether 
nomial  fx'>rj’erti»lncss  that  increases 
with  i\ge  may  he  a precursor  to 
Ahheimer’s. 


The  heart  of  the  matter 

\\  illwm  Piccionc,  jn,  MD,  ot  the 
Rush  Heart  hv^Uite,  .xpjvartxl  on 
Channel  7 hallowing  the  heart 
transplaitt  ot  1 3 - warn'id  John  Allen 
Rvvkti'rd.  Allen  surterevi  frvMn 
o.trdiixv»\\’»p»\th\\  a cv^nJition  that 
prevents  the  heart  hv'm  pumpinji 
ivxntallv.  Or.  Piccione.  Mike  Baker, 
RN.  oi^itn  procurement  CLV^nJinator 
tv'r  the  Rush  C\rdiac  Transplant 
prc^am.  Mar\l  Johnson,  MD, 

ak^  *.'t  the  Rush  Heart  Institute,  were 
inrerN  iewed  lor  a series  ot  articles  in 
rite  Register  Star  chat 

chr^-»nicled  Allens  storv-  trom 


the  wait  tvir  a donor  heart  thixxigh 
reco\-er>’.  Alter  the  transplant.  Dr. 
Piccionesiiid,  “He  kx^ks  great.  He’ll 
he  a normal  kid." 


Some  torgetting  is  normal 

Jacob  Fox,  MD,  Bn^n  Bernard, 
PhD,  and  research  technicians 
Christina  Beatie  and  Pat  Samuels,  all 
ot  the  Rush  Ahheimer’s  Disease 
Center,  were  tearured  in  a C/iicttgu 
Tnhime  article  akiut  diagnosing  die 
disease.  According  to  Dr.  Fox,  most 
pec'ple  who  diink  the\’  ha\’e 
.■Mdieimer's  don’t.  "It  we  torget  things 
and  have  an  anxious  perkinalic^’  t>pe, 
or  read  a lot  akiut  Ahheimer’s  and 
realize  we’re  not  as  astute  as  in  years 
hetore,  we  wonder  about  it,” 
he  said.  It  is 


Startling  statistics 

Whitney  Addington,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Primary'  Gire  Institute,  was 
quotes!  in  a C/uctigu  Tnbune  article 
akiut  die  rise  of  AIDS  in  Chicago. 
According  to  the  article,  Chicago 
recorded  more  new  AIDS  cases — 
2,000 — and  more  deaths — 1 .000 — 
frvim  the  disease  in  1994  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Tlie  new  cases  pushed 
the  total  number  of  AIDS  cases  in 
Chicago  since  1 980  to  a high  of 
10,000.  In  addition  to  those  who  have 
die  disease,  an  estimated  2 1 ,000 
Chicagoans  are  infected  with  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS. 


When  should  women  have 
mammograms? 

Melody  Cobletgh,  MD,  ot  die  Rush 
Cancer  Institute,  advises 
mammography  for  women  40  and 
older.  Dr.  Cobleigli  was  interviewed 
byWBBM-FM.WBEZ-FM. 
the  Associated  Pre.ss,  The 
Chicago  Stm-Tlmes  and 
Channel  2 regarding  a study 
published  in  the  Jounioi  of 
the  American  Medical 
Associaaon  that  suggested 
otherwise.  Authors  of  the 
article  suggested  that 
mammograms  offer  little 
lifesaving  benefit  for  women 
in  their  40s.  Dr.  Cobleigh 
told  the  Sim-Times  that 
she  has  seen  the  benefits 
of  early  mammograms.  In 
1994,  she  treated  49  new 
cases  of  breast  cancer  in 
women  in  their  40s.  In  35 
percent  of  those  cases,  a 


mammogram  firet  detected  the  tumor. 
Peter  Jokich,  MD,  diagnostic 
radiology  and  nuclear  medicine, 
who  shares  Dr.  Cobleigh’s  views  on 
the  subject,  was  interi'iewed  by 
Channels  7 and  9. 

Questions  over  the  airwaves 

Tim  Lubenow,  MD,  anesthesiology, 
joined  two  other  area  doctors  on 
WGN'AM's  "Extension  720" 
program  to  talk  about  pain 
management  and  answer  call-in 
questions  from  listeners. 


IVesum  MD 


Waiting  tor  a donor 

Preston  Foster,  MD,  of  the 
University  Transplant  Program,  was 
interi'iewed  by  Channel  7’s  Sylvia 
Perez  regarding  a 3-year-old  Rush 
patient  waiting  for  a multiple-organ 
transplant.  The  boy,  who  was  bom 
with  his  intestines  outside  his  body, 
needed  a new  liver,  pancreas  and 
small  intestine  to  sun'ive.  Dr.  Foster  is 
part  of  a team  of  Rush  surgeons  who 
will  perform  this  rare  procedure  when 
an  appropriate  donor  is  located.  “It 
will  have  to  be  a child,  in  this  case, 
because  the  organs  have  to  physically 
be  able  to  fit  inside  of  the  recipient,” 
r>.  Foster  said.  ■ 


A soulful  tribute 

‘Everjihm^'s  gorr^iobe  aUri^,”  sang  gospel  arasi  Ethel  Holloway  at  a January  16 
merrvmal  saluu  honoring  the  tHrihclay  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mf/ivd  by  the  muste,  the  more  than  100  people  who  attended  rose  to  ^ir  feet, 
dappmg  m ime.  The  everu  was  sponsor^  by  the  Deparmicnt  of  Community  Affairs. 


Go  Figure 

To  help  Rush  employees  leam  a little  however,  requires  a small  amount  of 

more  about  their  workplace,  here  are  a painless  reader  participation.  Here's 

few  interesting  facts  about  the  Medical  kotn  it  works:  Just  match  the  numbers 

Center  you  probably  didn’t  know, 

on  the  left  with  the  statement  on  the 

and,  quite  frankly,  don't  really  need  right  that  you  feel  best  corresponds. 

to  know. 

(Don’t  peek  at  the  answers  belong.) 

UrKovering  these 

trivia  morsels,  Some  of  the  facts  may  sur/mse  you. 

1.  72  i 

ft/ 

The  number  of  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
Medical  Center 

2.  112,5* 

J/ b 

The  year-round  Fahrenheit  temperature 

inside  the  Medical  Center 

3.  76 

Where  the  Medical  Center’s  parking 
structure  falls  on  the  list  of  the  state’s 

A. 

largest  above-ground  parking  ramps 
The  approximate  number  of  times  each 

4.  1,219 

of  the  Kellogg  Building’s  Cbngress  Street 
elevators  has  moved  from  one  floor  to 

5.  35  million 

e. 

another  since  installed  in  1956 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Rush 

University  Library 

6.  2 

f. 

The  number  of  elevators  at  the 
Medical  Center 

F«Uu*rv  IWi 


Teen  volunteer  returns  the  favor 


As  Shakentha 
Chambers 
softly  sings  a 
lullaby  to 
premature 
infant  John 
Cottle,  Katby 
Piscbke-Winn, 
RN,  beams. 

"You  were  even  smaller  than  John," 
Pischke-Winn  tells  her  former  patient, 
who  weighed  just  2 pounds  when  she 
was  K)m  at  Rush  1 5 years  ago. 

Now  a high  school  freshman, 
Shakentha  recently  began 
volunteering  at  the  Medical  Center, 
where  she  spent  her  first  fragile 
months  of  life. 

Prior  to  donning  her  pink 
volunteer  jacket,  Shakentha  toured 
the  Special  Care  Nursery  with  her 
parents,  Marguerite  and  Benjamin, 
and  was  introduced  to  many  of  the 
dtKtors  and  nurses  involved  in  caring 
for  her. 

Shakentha,  who  wants  to  he  a 
nurse  someday — "like  Kathy” — 
volunteers  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
She  delivers  flowers,  runs  errands  tor 
patients,  and  helps  transport 
discharged  patients.  When  she  rums 
16,  she  hopes  to  become  a 
“cuddler" — feeding,  rocking  and 
comforting  premature  and  sick  infants 
in  the  Cuddler  Program. 

"I  want  to  hold  and  love  kids,” 
says  Shakentha,  smiling  down  at  the 
baby  sleeping  peacefully  in  her  arms. 

"I  can’t  believe  I was  this  tiny.  My 
mom  tells  me  she  could  hold  me  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand." 

In  1979,  Shakentha  was  one  of 
the  smallest  babies  in  the  42-bed 
Special  Care  Nursery,  according  to 
Pischke-Winn,  her  primary  nurse. 

“Although  Shakentha  was 
bom  at  27  weeks,  she  looked  like  a 
24-weeker,”  says  Pischke-Winn, 
describing  her  first  primary  patient. 
"Her  lungs  and  liver  were  immature, 
and  every  day  for  about  two  months 


there  were  new  obstacles  for  her  to 
overcome. 

“Yet,  I sensed  from  the  beginning 
that  Shakentha  was  a fighter.  She  had 
the  constitution  of  someone 
determined  to  make  it.” 

Ushanalini  Vasan,  MD,  one  of 
three  neonatologists  who  cared  for 
Shakentha.  agrees.  “Fifteen  years  ago, 
not  too  many  two-pounders  lived. 

“1  about  flipped  when  1 
recognized  her  mom  on  the  unit.  I 
said,  'Is  that  really  little  Shakentha?’ 
She  loi^ked  wonderful.” 

Through  the  years,  Pischke-Winn 
has  remained  in  contact  with 
Shakentha  and  her  loving,  devoted 
family,  who  live  five  blocks  from  the 
hospital. 

"Shakentha’s  mom  really  wanted 
to  stay  in  touch,  so  we’d  talk  on  the 
telephone  or  go  out  to  dinner,”  says 
Pischke-Winn.  "When  my  daughter. 


Jessica,  was  bom  five  years  ago,  I sent 
Marguerite  pictures.  She  was  thrilled  I 
had  a girl,  and  wanted  her  daughter  to 
meet  mine.  It  was  special.” 

Also  gratifying  for  the  nurse,  who 
cared  for  sick  babies  for  1 1 years 
before  being  named  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Nursing  Services  Research 
and  Support,  has  been  watching 
Shakentha  grow  into  a beautiful 
young  lady. 

“She’s  doing  well  in  school,  helps 
care  tor  her  new  nephew,  and  is  very 
active  in  her  church,"  says  Pischke- 
Winn,  proudly.  ‘Tm  excited  that  she 
is  volunteering  at  the  Medical  Center 
because  1 know  she  has  a lot  of  love 
to  give.” 

“Kathy  was  there  for  me  and  held 
me  when  my  parents  couldn’t,”  says 
the  Rush  volunteer.  "1  w'ant  to  help 
others  the  same  way  she  helped  me.”  ■ 


Studies  seek 
participants 

African-Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  70  who  have  high 
blood  pressure  are  sought  for  a 
study  of  the  link  between  elevated 
blood  pressure  and  loss  of  kidney 
function.  People  accepted  for  the 
study  will  receive  free  medical 
care,  high  blood  pressure 
medication  and  transportation  to 
and  from  Rush  during  the  study. 
For  information,  call  Dinah 
White,  (312)942-2068. 

Volunteers  aged  1 8 and  over  who 
have  been  diagnosed  with  the 
AIDS  virus  are  needed  for  a study 
of  a new  anti-viral  drug  that  may 
help  treat  an  AIDS-related 
disease  that  as  many  as  45  percent 
of  AIDS  patients  have.  Known  as 
cytomegalovirus  (CMV).  the 
disease  causes  diarrhea, 
abdominal  pain  and  bleeding. 
AIDS  patients  who  have 
moderate  to  severe  stomach  pain, 
difficulty  or  pain  when 
swallowing  and/or  moderate  to 
severe  abdominal  pain,  cramps  or 
diarrhea  are  sought.  Those  who 
qualify  will  receive  free  study 
medication,  but  they  must  have 
some  form  of  private  health 
insurance,  or  Medicare  and/or 
public  aid  to  cover  routine 
procedures  and  lab  costs.  For 
information,  call  (312)  421-4007. 


People  with  high  blood  pressure 
or  diabetes  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine.  All  participants 
receive  free  doctor  visits,  blood 
work,  electrocardiograms  and 
medications,  plus  up  to  $200 
upon  completing  a study.  For 
information  and  to  schedule  a 
free  screening  appointment,  call 
(312)942-2146. 


Tlte  Department  of  Neurosurgery 
seeks  volunteers  who  are  HIV 
positive  or  who  have  pain  or 
burning  in  their  feet  for  a four- 
week  study.  For  information,  call 
Janet  Pugliese,  (312)  942-4157.  ■ 


City  awards  grant  to  Home  Care 


Rush  Home  Care  Network  has 
received  a $128,400  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  from  the 
Mayor’s  Office  for  People  with 
Disabilities  to  provide  assistive 
technology  services  to  disabled 
Chicagoans  during  1995. 

The  grant  funds 
evaluations  by  Home  Care 
Network  therapists  and  social 
workers  of  the  needs  of  disabled 
people  for  equipment  and 


community  resources  that  will  help 
them  continue  to  live 
independently.  The  grant  also  funds 
purchase  of  equipment,  from  items 
as  simple  as  button  hooks  tliat  make 
getting  dressed  easier  to  those  as 
intricate  as  speech 
communication  systems. 
Disabled  Home  Care 
Network  clients  who  live 
in  Chicago  are  among  those 
eligible  for  the  evaluations. 


Canine  therapists 

continued  from  ptigc  I 

Shaking  hands,  playing  fetch  or 
.simply  petting  a dog  can  help  build 
strength  and  balance.  Giving 
commands  like  “asll  over”  and  "stay” 
can  help  children  with  speech 
problems.  And  wheelchair-bound 
youngsters  ha\'e  been  spotted 
wheeling  through  hospital  halls  as 
they  take  the  dogs  for  a walk. 

Deialre  Stanton,  chainnan  of 
Rainbow’s  Rush  chapter,  says  die  pets’ 
visits  raise  youngsters’  self-esteem  and 
put  diem  more  at  ease.  “It’s  a tool  to 


make  other  therapies  more  effective," 
she  says. 

To  become  Rainbow  recruits, 
dogs  must  undergo  a rigorous  training 
course  to  learn  commands  and  ensure 
they  behai'e  properly.  They  are  also 
screened  for  temperament. 

While  the  dogs  now  visit  only  the 
pediatrics  floor.  Child  Life  staff  and 
Rainbow  members  hope  to  ei'entually 
expand  the  program  to  other  units. 

This  proposal  raises  no  objections 
from  Dani.  After  a thonuigh  bmshing 
from  Courtney,  she  is  slowly  drifting 
oft  to  a place  of  dog  biscuits  and  fire 
hydrants.  • 


Classes  showcase 
culinary  creations 


Chance  for  a lifetime 

For  most  heart  transplant 
patients,  finding  a matching 
donor  is  the  hardest  part. 


^ V»lk>f  n\s  .\jvl  tT\4ral  alike 

can  en^'v  a celcbraiu'n  ot  hvvl  dunnj; 
NaiK-<iv\l  NutntKM'j  Month  in  March. 

The  l\‘fvirTment  ot  Rxvl  and 
NumtKMX  Sercico  invites  emplo\-ecs 
to  a senes  lunchiinie  papains 
shv'wxMsin^  sewral  pv'pular  cvx>kinj: 
st\Ies,  irKliKlinji  Heairland, 
Mevliteiraiie.w  aixl  Regional  French. 

EniploNees  will  not  only  lunch  on 
delickxis  dishes  prepitred  bv  the  sraff 
*.■4  RiXMii  Five  Hundred.  Kit  will  le.im 
h\'»w  m.ike  them.  Chen  K'>ublis, 
nxinager  in  Rxxl  .\nd  Nutrition 
Ser\  ices.  wall  also  prv'vide  inlormation 
aKxit  the  kxxis’  numnonal  content. 

The  prc^ams  will  be  held  on 
three  Vi'ednesda\-s  in  the  Searle 
Q>nterence  Center 

Heartland  cooking — 

March  S,  Jirom  1 1:30  a.m.  to 
12J0  p.m..  in  room  530; 
Mediterranean  cooking — 

March  22.  horn  12-30  to  1:30 
p.m..  in  room  530: 

Regional  French  cooking — 
March  29.  horn  1 to  2 p.m..  in 
Rxam  53S. 

There  is  a 510  tw  tor  each  pro- 
gram and  seating  is  limited.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call  Food 
and  Nutrition  Services  at  ext.  25926. 

Watch  for  information  on  other 
special  events,  including  food  and 
recipe  giveaways,  to  be  held  in  the 
cafeteria  during  March.  ■ 


Dick  Woods,  a patient  in  the  Rush 
Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac  Transphint 
Program,  had  a \’er>-  different 
problem.  Hospiralited  in  October,  he 
was  forced  to  pass  up  10  donor  hearts 
as  his  immune  system  rebelled, 
producing  antibodies  that  w'ould 
reject  a new  organ. 


But  thanks  to  a unique  treatment, 
Mr.  Woods  has  a new  heart  and  a 
second  chance  at  life. 

“Now  1 can  look  fonvard  to 
the  important  things  in  life,  like 
seeing  my  daughter  graduate  horn 
college  and  becoming  a grandfather 
someday,"  he  says. 


Mr.  Woods  is  one  of  more  than 
20  people  to  receive  a heart 
transplant  since  the  program  was 
launched  in  mid- 1994. 

The  56-year-old  Lake  Qxinry 
man  had  a history  of  heart  problems 
stemming  h\Mn  a genetic  tendency 
towaal  heart  disease.  He  suffered  his 
fust  heart  attack  in  1985,  and  under- 


went  a triple  hy^iass  in  1991.  His  heart 
disease,  however,  continued  to  pmgress. 


bite  last  year,  fearing  he  might  suffer 
heart  failure,  debtors  detennined  a 
rranspKuit  w'as  his  only  option. 

But  Mr.  Woods’  immune  system 
had  other  ideas.  Doctors  discovered 
chat  his  system  w'as  producing 
antiKxlies  capable  of  attacking  and 
destroying  the  tissue  of  most  donor 
hearts,  making  him  unfit  for  a 
transplant. 

They  began  a two-pronged 
treatment  that  hadn't  been  used 
previously  in  the  heart  transplant 
program,  according  to  Maria  Rosa 
Coscanzo,  MD,  the  program’s  medical 
director.  Mr.  Woods  was  given 
medication  to  suppress  production  of 
the  “bad"  antiKxlies  in  his  system. 

At  the  same  time, 
those  antibodies 
already 


What  you  can  do 
lor  ahoanhyheain 

February  is  American  Heart  Month.  Take  this  quij  to  jind  out  what  you  knoiv 
about  geamgyoia  heart  healthy  and  keepmg  it  that  uay.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  correct  ansuier. 


1 . If  vou  have  a family  histoiy  of  heart  disease: 

A.  Nothing  can  reduce  your  chances  of  a heart  attack. 

B.  A healthy  lifesnle  can  still  make  a difference. 

C.  Avoid  anv  kind  of  exercise. 

X,  . . . 

2.  A heart  atiik  alwa\-s  causes  a severc/nghi*  constricline  p.un  in  the  chest. 
Trueor^l^^ 

3.  blood  pressure  : 

A.  Usually  has  nC'  symptoms. 

B.  Increases  your  risk  for  a heart  attack. 

C.  Means  you  are  nervous  and  get  flustered  easily. 

4.  Once  a heart  att&:k  gets  under  way,  there  is  noth^g  that  can  be  done  to 
pre\*ent  heart 

True  or  False? 

5.  To  keep  your  heart  health>; 

A.  Avoid  a diet  hi^  in  fat,  cholesterol  and  sale 

B.  Don’t  smoke. 

C.  Exercise  regularly. 


Ansuen: 

1 ) B.  2)  False.  It  is  possible  to  have  a “silent"  heart  attack  with  no  symptoms, 
which  may  rwily  be  discovered  much  later  with  an  EKG.  3)  A and  B.  4)  False. 
Medications  administered  immediately  can  dissolve  blood  clots  early  in  a heart 
attack  and  decrease  the  amount  heart  muscle  that  might  die.  5 ) A,  B and  C. 


Former  patients  team  up  to  offer  i 


After  coronary'  bypass  surgery-  in 
the  spring  of  1993,  Josephine 
Payton  was  relieved  to  be  alive — but 
she  W’as  also  angry  and  depressed. 

“I  knew  my  lifest>'le  would  have 
to  change  and  1 wasn’t  happy  about 
it,”  Mrs.  Payton  recalls. 

The  day  after  her  operation,  she 
was  visited  by  two  members  of  the 
Rush  chapter  of  Mended  Hearts,  a 
support  group  for  people  who  have 
had  heart  surgery. 

“The  visit  cheered  me,”  says  Mrs. 
Payton.  “They  seemed  healthy  and 
happy...  I figured  if  they  could  do  it, 
so  could  I.” 

Two  years  later,  Mrs.  Payton  has 
learned  to  enjoy  her  heart-healthy 
lifestyle.  “I  exercise,  I eat  right,  and 
I have  more  energy  than  I did  five 
years  ago,”  says  the  grandmother 
of  three,  who  describes  herself  as 
"60-plus.” 

She’s  now  a Mended  Hearts 
volunteer  and  secretary  of  the  Rush 
chapter. 

“I  visit  patients  before  and  after 
their  heart  surgeries  and  reassure  them 
that  life  does  go  on,”  says  Mrs.  Payton. 

Sponsored  by  the  American 
Heart  Association,  Mended  Hearts 
has  more  than  200  chapters  across  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Members  include 
heart  patients,  family  members  and 
medical  professionals,  all  of  whom 
have  had  personal  experience  with 
heart  disease  and  heart  surgery. 


Tlie  Rush  chapter  was  formed  in 
1991  by  the  Section  of  Cardiology, 
with  the  help  of  three  Rush  heart 
patients — Norton  Shapiro,  biddie 
Pesek  and  Carl  Balonick — who  met 
in  cardiac  rehab  in  1990. 

"Norton,  Carl  and  I started 
talking  about  how  hard  it  was  to  face 
heart  surgery,  and  how  it  helped  to 
talk  to  others  who’ve  been  through  it. 
Norton  had  heard  about  Mended 


Tlie  next  Mended  Hearts 
meeting  is  Thursday, 
March  23,  at  7 p.m.  at  the 


NrwtKfA/nJi 


in  his  hlooJ  were  removed  throu^'l'j  a 
process  called  plasmapheresis, 

After  responding  well  to  the 
treatment,  Mr,  Woods  finally  got  his 
new  heart  t)ii  Nt)vember  30. 

But  the  trouble  Wiisn’t  quite  over. 
Mr.  Woods  was  treated  for  an  ulcer  and 
other  minor  problems  before  he  was 
able  to  leave  Rush  December  3 1 . 

"This  was  a unique  and 
challenging  case,”  says 
Dr.  Costanzti,  Mr. 

Woods’  cardioKigist. 

"I’m  ecstatic, 
considering  all  the 
problems  lie  had." 

“I  was  in  the 
hospital  a long  time,’ 
reflects  Mr.  Woods, 

"but  the  level  of 


professionalism  I've  seen 
demonstrated  in  this  program — by 
nurses,  housekeepers,  doctors, 
everyone — has  been  so  high  that  my 
stay  wasn’t  nearly  as  traumatic  as  it 
could  have  been." 

Mr.  Woods,  who  recently  retired 
from  his  job  as  an  insurance  company 
sales  director,  is  now  looking  forward 
to  spending  more  time  with  his  wife 
and  17'year'old  daughter.  He  is  also 
active  with  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  Lake  Giunty  Branch, 
where  he  serves  as  chairperson  of 
the  community  development 
ctimmittee. 

Mr.  Woods  says  the  supptirt  he 
received  from  family,  friends  and 
hospital  staff  was  vital  to  his  recov- 
ery. Through  all  his  complications, 
he  says,  he  never  lost  hope. 
"Frt)m  my 

perspective,”  he  says, 
“it  could  not  have 
gone  better.”  ■ 


ithers  heartfelt  suppert  at  Rush 


membership  has  growm  from  27  to 
more  than  70.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  September  through  June  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
Inn  at  University  Village. 

Eiich  meeting  features  a speaker— 
usually  a physician,  nurse  or  another 
heart  expert.  "Besides  providing 
valuable  infomiation,  the  meetings 
ofter  patients  the  chance  for  personal 
contact  with  other  patients,"  says 
Rush  nurse  Joanne  Hairier.  MS,  RN, 
who  acts  as  the  group’s  staff  liaison  and 
arranges  for  the  guest  speakers. 

Eighteen  members  serv'e  as  Rush 
volunteers,  visiting  patients  before 
and  after  heart  surgery'  to  offer  support 
and  encouragement.  All  volunteers 
complete  a training  program, 
coordinated  by  the  group's  training 
chainuan,  Lee  Jackson. 

"When  I tell  patients  that  I had 
my  first  heart  surgery  19  years  ago, 
their  faces  light  up.  It  gives  them 
hope,"  .says  Mr.  Balonick,  an  energetic 
79-year-old  who  still  works  part  time 
as  the  head  of  a furniture  company. 

“Over  the  past  four  years,  I figure 
I've  seen  more  than  500  patients,” 
says  Mr.  Pesek. 

“Some  of  the  people  we  visit  join 
Mended  Hearts  and  some  don’t. ... 
Recruitment  isn’t  our  goal,"  he  says. 
“We  really  just  want  to  let  them  know 
they're  imt  alone,  and  that  life  di^esn't 
end  with  cardiac  surgery — it  starts 
after  this  big  event.”  ■ 


Hearts  and  he  convinced  the  hospital 
administrators,  surgeons,  cardiologists 
and  Loy  Thomas,  director  of 
Volunteer  Services,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  program  for  Rush,”  explains  Mr. 
Pesek,  78,  who  is  m>w  president  of  the 
Rush  chapter,  known  to  its  members 
as  chapter  169.  The  group  is  operated 
through  the  Department  of  Volunteer 
Services. 

In  just  four  years,  the  chapter’s 

Inn  at  University  Village,  625  S.  A.shland. 

For  more  information  on  the  group,  call 

(312)  563-2179. 


News  from  the  tep 


Bn  Lurry  Burum,  ThD 
Asiockitc  Vice  /’revdem 

Himwn  Resource.? 

As  the  healthcare  field  has  grown 
more  complex,  it’s  become  important 
for  us  to  clarify  what  Rush  stands 
for — what  we  want  to  accomplish  and 
how  we  plan  to  accomplish  it. 

TTae  Medical  Center  recently 
revised  its  mission  statement,  artic- 
ulating two  concerns  that  we  have 
always  recognized  but  needed  to  make 
more  explicit:  commitment  to  the 
community  and  commitment  to 
employees. 

We’ve  also  highlighted  four 
specific  values  that  support  our 
mission:  excellence,  compassion. 

Values  for  Care 

• Excellence 

• Compassion 

• Social  responsibility 

• Faith  in  self  and  others 

social  responsibility,  and  faith  in  self 
and  others.  These  values  are  a central 
focus  of  what  we  are  calling  the 
values-driven  culture  of  Rush. 

We  see  these  values  throughout 
the  Medical  Center — when  a 
secretary'  notices  someone  who  seems 
lost  and  stops  to  help;  when  employ- 
ees get  together  to  solve  a problem; 
when  a manager  coaches  an  employee 
about  professional  development.  As 
you  can  see,  the  Rush  values  imply  a 
commitment,  not  just  to  Rush,  but  to 
ourselves  and  our  co-workers — to 
continuously  improve  our  skills,  to 
assume  responsibility  for  our  own 
actions,  and  to  treat  others  with 
kindness  and  respect. 

To  achieve  our  mission,  all  of  us 
who  are  employed  at  Rush  must 
embody  six  characteristics  that  reflect 
Rush  values: 

• Do-ability:  competence  to  do 
the  job. 

• Flexibility:  willingness  to  change 
and  grow  with  the  organization. 

• Responsibility':  honesty’  and  a 
strong  work  ethic. 


• Accountability:  commitment  to 
achieving  goals  and  assuming 
responsibility  for  one’s  own 
actions. 

• Educability  and  employability: 
willingness  to  take  responsibility 
for  ones  own  learning  and  the 
future. 

• Relate-ability;  commitment  to 
teamwork,  collegiality  and 
diversity. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Division 
of  Values  and  Human  Resources  has 
developed  a strategic  plan  for  hiring 
and  managing  in  a values-driven 
culture.  Parts  of  the  plan  are  already 
in  place: 

• To  ensure  that  new  employees 
share  the  Rush  values,  we  are 
exploring  various  methods  to  see 
if  there  is  a “values  fir"  between 
job  applicants  and  the  institution. 

• Since  October,  new  employees 
have  received  detailed 
information  on  the  Rush  mission 
and  values  at  new  employee 
orientation,  where  they  are  asked 
to  sign  a “team  covenant”  to 
honor  these  values  while  they’re 
at  Rush. 

• “Critical  competencies”  are  being 
developed,  gradually,  for  each 
position  in  the  Medical  Center. 
These  critical  competencies 
include  concrete  skills  and 
abilities  specific  to  the  job,  along 
with  attitudes  and  actions — such 
as  teamwork,  customer  focus  and 
respect  for  cultural  diversity — 
that  are  essential  to  a values- 
driven  culture. 

• Now  under  development  is  a new 
performance  appraisal  that  will 
include  both  the  critical 
competencies  and  the  Rush 
values.  We  hope  this  instrument 
will  lead  to  a process  of  mutual 
feedback  and  development. 

We  believe  that  the  result  of  all  of 
this  will  be  a Medical  Center  that 
continues  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  to 
achieve  its  vision  of  being  the  premier 
healtlicare  institution  in  Chicago.  ■ 


Statement 


Mission 


• To  provide  comprehensive,  coordinated  healthcare  ser\'ices  to  people 

in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  selected  tertiary  serv'ices  to  people 
throughout  the  nation. 

• To  educate  and  tram  health  professionals  to  meet  national  needs  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Rush  System,  with  special  emphasis  on  primary 
care  practitioners. 

• To  advance  healthcare  knowledge  by  fostering  basic,  applied,  and  clinical 
research  which  also  ser\'es  to  enhance  clinical  programs. 

• To  improve  the  West  Loop  and  University  Village  communities 
of  which  the  Medical  Center  is  a member. 

• To  foster  the  individual  growth  and  satisfaction  of  Medical  Center 
employees  and  stafl. 
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Rush  Prenatal  Class 


Basic  Breast-Feeding 


Planning  to  nurse  your  baby?  Attend 
this  infonnative  three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation  consultants  and 
learn  the  basics  ofbreast-feeding. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Fri.,  Mar.  3 
6 - 9 p.m. 

720  Pavilion 

$20 

Call  942-2374 


Breast  Selt-Examlnatlon 


TTiLs  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors,  AmeriCitn 
Cincer  ScKiety  guidelines  and  pn>per 
techniques  for  breast  self-examination. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tues.,  Mar.  14 

Noon 

Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Professional 
Building 
Free 

Call  565-2325 


Cesarean-Section  Dellveiv 


TTiis  class  prepares  you  for  surgical 
delivery  by  discussing  whar  goes  on  in 
the  delivery  room,  preoperative  care, 
pam  control  and  pivstoperative  recovery. 


Date:  Wed.,  Mar.  I 

Time:  7 - 9:30  p.m. 


Location: 

711  Academic 

FIve-A-Dav  Challenge 

Rush  Prenatal  Class 

Facility 

Fee: 

$20 

Win  fabulous  prizes!  Register  for  the 

If  your  due  date  is 

less  than  two  months 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

National  Nutrition  Month  Five-A-Day 

away,  it’s  time  to  enroll  in  the  seven- 

Challenge.  All  you  need  to  do  is  eat  at 

week  Rush  Prenatal  Course.  You  will 

Childbirth  Educalinn/Lamaze 

least  five  ftuits/vegetables  each  day  in 

learn  rela.xation  and  Lamaze  breathing 

March.  It’s  easy,  it’s  fun  and  its  healthy! 

techniques  as  well 

as  what  to  expect  of 

Parencs-to-be  can  prepare  for  labor  and 

labor  and  delivery. 

cesarean  section, 

deliveiy’  by  enrolling  in  this  five-week 

Dates:  Mar.  1-31 

vaginal  delivery,  infant  development 

course.  Eiich  session  is  designed  to 

For  more 

and  pijstpartum. 

alleviate  couples'  fear  and  tension  often 

information:  Call  942-2817 

experienced  with  the  birth  of  a baby. 

Dates: 

Mon.,  Mar.  13  - 

Great  American  Low  Fat  Pig-Out 

Apr.  24  or  Wed., 

Date: 

Wed.,  Mar.  15  - 

Mar.  29  - May  10 

Apr.  12 

Be  part  of  the  American  Cmcer  Society 

Time: 

7 - 9:30  p.m. 

Tme: 

6-8  p.m. 

Great  American  Low  Fat  Pig-Out  by 

Location: 

711  Academic 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 

choosing  low  fat.  high  fiber  foods. 

Facility 

Women's 

Fee: 

$85  (if  delivery 

Medicine 

Date:  Thurs.,  Mar.  16 

is  at  Rush); 

Fee: 

$100  per  couple 

Time;  All  day 

$95  (if  delivery  is 

To  Register; 

Call  551-1301 

Location:  Anywhere 

not  at  Rush) 

you  want 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2374 

CPR  Certiticatlon 

Tltis  four-hour  course  is  taught  by 
instructors  cenified  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  covers  technique.s 
for  infant,  child  and  adult  CPR. 


More  information  will  be 
.nailable  in  the  cafeteria  the  week 
of  March  13. 

Lunch  'N  Learn 


Rush  Runners 

Join  the  Rush  corporate  running  team. 
Four  Chicago  area  races  will  be 
sponsored  in  1995. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Fri.,  Mar.  10 
8 a.m.  - noon 
740  Academic 
Facility 
$10 

Call  942-2817 


Learn  how  gtxH.1  nutrition  affects  you 
and  your  baby  at  this  month’s  Lunch  ‘N 
Learn  "Nutrition;  Before  and  After  the 


Baby  Arrives," 

Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Wed..  Mivr.  15 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
441  Learning 
Resource  Center 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Fee:  $25 

For  more 

information:  Call  942-2817 
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Rush  Prenatal  Class 

Basic  Breast-Feeding 


Planning  to  nurse  your  baby?  Attend 
this  informative  three-hour  session 
taught  by  lactation  consultants  and 
learn  the  basics  of  breast-feeding. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Fri.,  \iar.  3 
6 - 9 p.m. 

720  Pavilion 

$20 

Call  942-2374 


Breast  Self-Examination 


Tliis  45-minute  session  will  tc-ach  you 
aKiut  breiist  cancer  risk  factors,  Americ.\n 
Cancer  Six:iety  guidelines  and  proper 
tecliniques  for  breast  self-examination. 


Date: 

Tme: 

Lsscation: 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tues.,  Mar.  14 
Noon 

Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Professional 
Building 
Free 

Call  563-2325 


Cesarean-Section  Deliveiv 


Tills  class  prepares  you  for  surgical 
delivery  by  discussing  what  goes  on  in 
the  delivery  room,  preoperative  care, 
pain  control  and  posuiperative  recovery. 


Date:  Wed.,  Mar.  1 

Time:  7 - 9:30  p.m. 


Location:  711  Academic 

Facility 

Fee:  $20 

To  Register:  Call  942-2374 

Childbirth  Education/Lamaze 

I 

Parents-to-be  can  prepare  for  labor  and 
delivery  by  enrolling  in  this  five-week 
course.  Each  session  is  designed  to 
alleviate  couples’  fear  and  tension  often 
experienced  with  the  birth  of  a baby. 


Date: 

Wed..  Mar.  15  - 

Apr.  12 

Time: 

6-8  p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 

Women’s 

Medicine 

Fee: 

$100  per  couple 

To  Register: 

Call  551-1301 

CPR  Certification 

Tills  tour-hour  course  is  taught  by 
instructors  certific'd  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  coi’ers  technii.|ues 
tor  infant,  child  and  adult  CPR. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Fri.,  Mar.  10 
8 a.m.  - noon 
740  Academic 
Facility 
$10 

Call  942-2817 


FIve-A-Day  Challenge 


Rush  Prenatal  Class 


Win  fabulous  prizes!  Register  for  the 
National  Nutrition  Month  Five-A-Day 
Challenge.  All  you  need  to  do  is  eat  at 
least  five  fruits/vegetables  each  day  in 
March.  It’s  easy,  it’s  fun  and  it’s  healthy! 

Dates:  Mar.  1-31 

For  more 

information:  Call  942-2817 

Great  American  Low  Fat  Pig-Out 

Be  part  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Great  Americiui  Low  Fat  Pig-Out  by 
choosing  low  fat,  high  fiber  foods. 

Date:  Thurs.,  Mar.  16 

Time:  All  day 

Location:  An>ivhere 

you  want 
More  information  will  be 
available  in  the  cafeteria  the  week 
of  March  13. 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Learn  how  gocxl  nutrition  atteers  you 
and  your  baby  at  this  month’s  Lunch  ’N 
Learn  '‘Nutrition;  Before  and  After  the 
Baby  Arrives." 


If  your  due  date  is  less  than  nvo  months 
away,  it’s  time  to  enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal  Course.  You  will 
learn  relaxation  and  Lama;e  breathing 
techniques  as  well  as  what  to  expect  of 
labor  and  delivery,  cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery,  infant  development 


and  postpartum. 
Dates: 

Mon.,  Mar.  13  - 

Time: 

Apr.  24  or  Wed., 
Mar.  29  - May  10 
7 - 9:30  p.m. 

Location: 

711  Academic 

Fee: 

Facilitx' 

$85  (if  delivery 

To  Register: 

is  at  Rush); 

$95  (if  delivery  is 
not  at  Rush) 

Call  942-2374 

Rush  Runners 

Join  the  Rush  corporate  running  team. 
Four  Chicago  area  races  will  be 
sponsored  in  1995. 

Fee:  $25 

For  more 

information:  Call  942-2817 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Wed.,  Mar.  15 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
441  Learning 
Resource  Center 
Free 

Call  942-2817 
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Cesarean-Section  Humor  Booth  Humor  Presentation 
Delivery 


Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step  aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throu^out  the  week  at  noon 
and  5:30  p.riL  in  the  Schweppe 
AudiiCTium. 


Location:  711  Academic 

Facility' 

Fee:  $20 

To  Register:  Call  942-2374 

Childbirth  Education/Lamaze 


Easter  Egg  Walk 

Take  a half-mile  walk  through  the 
Medical  Center,  unscramble  an  Easter 
message  along  the  way  and  win 
fabulous  pnzes! 


Fee: 

S3  per  class  or 

Dates: 

April  10-  14 

Date: 

$25  for  1 1 classes 

Parents-to-be  can  prepare  for  labor  and 

Time: 

9 a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

Time: 

Location: 

Schweppe  Sprague 

delivery  by  enrolling  in  this  five-week 

Location: 

Professional 

Location: 

Auditorium 

course.  Each  session  is  designed  to 

Bldg.  Pharmacy 

Times/Dates/ 

alleviate  couples’  fear  and  tension  often 

Room  418 

Fee: 

To  Registen 

Call  942-2817 

experienced  with  the  birth  of  a baby. 

Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

a mm  10 

Information: 

Call  942-2817 

Breast  Self-Examination 

This  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
•Amaican  Cancer  Societ>‘  guidelines 
and  proper  techiuques  for  breast  self- 
exammaiion. 


Date: 

Tues.,  Apr.  1 1 

Tune: 

Noon 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 

Building 

Fee: 

Free 

To  Registen 

Call  563-2325 

Dates: 

Wed.,  Apr.  19  - 

May  17 

Tune: 

6-8  p.m. 

Location: 

Rush  Center  for 

Women’s 

Medicine 

Fee: 

$100  per  couple 

To  Register: 

Call  551-1301 

CPR  Certification 

This  four-hour  course  is  taught  by 
instructors  certified  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  covers 
techniques  for  irffant,  child  and 
adult  CPR. 


Humor  Booth 

Add  some  laughter  to  your  life!  Enter  a 
drawing  to  receive  comedy  club  gift 
certificates,  movie  passes,  and  other 
prizes  from  the  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program. 

Date:  Thurs.,  April  27 

Time:  1 1 a.m.  - 2 p.m. 

Location:  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

Information:  Call  942-2817 


Lunch  'N  Learn 

[7 

Free  brown  bag  seminars  are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

April’s  presentation  is,  “Minorities: 
Special  Health  Concerrrs.’' 

Wed.,  Apr.  19 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 

441  Learning 
Resource  Center 
Free 


Sibling  Relationships 

This  course  prepares  your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new  baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling  relationships  and 
activities  for  children.  Recommended 
for  children  ages  3 and  older  and 
their  parents. 

Date:  Sat.,  Apr.  15 

Time:  10-  11:30  a.m. 

Location:  6 Kellogg 

Fee:  $10 

To  Register:  Call  942-2374 


Cesarean- Section  Delivery 

This  cbas  prepares  you  for  surgical 
delivery  by  discussing  what  goes  on  in 
the  delivery  room,  preoperative  care, 
pam  concrc4  and  postt^jerative 
recfjvery. 

Dates:  Mon.,  Apr.  10  or 

Wed.,  Apr.  26 
Tune:  7 - 9:30  p.m. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Wed.,  Apr.  19 
4 - 8 p.m. 

To  be  announced 

$10 

Call  942-2817 


Humor  Presentation 


Learn  how  therapeutic  humor  can  be 
by  attending  the  Humor  Month 
Presentation,  “Reduce  Your  Stress, 
Laugh,  Laugh,  Laugh." 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

Information: 


Fri.,  April  28 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
210  Cafeteria 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Rj^h  People 


Gnn  Srroko.fc/i,  MD,  Icfi,  ami 
Gamy  MD,  I’hL),  fallc  ' 
wit/i  1 2'ye<vr-old  /xufem  Ht’idi  ! 
Sc/ml>c'ri  during  ar<>cem  c/u-’ckupji 


Working  to  fill  the  gaps 


After  complaining  of  a stomach- 
ache for  a week,  Nichole,  14. 
visited  her  family  doctor.  When  a 
physical  exam  didn’t  reveal  a medical 
problem.  Nichole’s  physician  asked 
her  aKiut  school,  her  family  and  her 
relarioaships  with  friends. 

In  a short  while,  her  physician 
learned  that  Nichole’s  Kiyfriend  had 
been  pressuring  her  to  have  sex.  Tlie 
teenager  was  afraid  she  would  lose  the 
relationship  if  she  said  no.  Her 
physician  spent  the  next  20  minutes 
listening  to  Nichole  talk  about  her 
feelings,  answering  her  questions  and 
affimaing  her  decision  not  to  have  sex. 

Although  many  physicians 
counsel  teenagers  about  sexual 
behavior,  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  urging  all  health  care 
providers  to  talk  frankly  with 
adolescents  about  topics  .such  as  sex, 
suicide,  drug  abuse  and  family 
problems.  The  open  approach  is  a 
recommendation  from  the  orga- 
nization’s “Guidelines  for  Adolescent 
Preventive  Services,"  or  GAPS. 

In  recent  decades,  the  rise  of 
youth  health  problems  such  as 
unintended  pregnancies  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  led  the  American 
Medical  Associative  to  draft  fomial 
preventive  guidelines  for  care  of 
adolescents.  In  a six-month  pilot  study 
that  began  last  May,  the  Pediatric  and 
Adolescent  Ambulatory  Care  Center 
at  Rush  became  the  first  hospital- 
based  prvigram  in  the  cvxintry  to  use 
the  guidelines  in  clinical  practice. 

"If  I'm  the  primary  care  physician 
for  an  adolescent  and  1 really  want  to 
do  a good  job,  what  should  I do? 
GAPS  can  help  with  that,’’  says  Gary 
Strokosch,  MD,  director  of  the  center. 
Tlae  guidelines,  geared  for  young 
people  aged  1 1 to  21,  state  when 


physicians  should  give  immunizations 
and  screen  for  cv^nditions  such  as 
hypertension  and  high  cholesterol. 

The  guidelines  also  recommend 
how  often  physicians  should  provide 
guidance  on  such  health  topics  as  diet 
and  fitness,  smoking,  alcohol  and  drug 
use,  and  adolescent  development. 

“The  purpose  of  GAPS  is  to  look 
at  issues  that  are  important  to 
adolescents  as  they’re  growing  up,  and 
to  give  a general  physician  ways  of 
dealing  with  adolescents  and  knowing 
what  things  to  ask,"  says  the  center’s 
Cathy  Joyce,  MD,  PhD.  She  believes 
that  the  guidelines  literally  help  “fill  in 
the  gaps"  in  adolescents’  health  care. 

“Instead  of  saying,  ‘See  you  for 
your  fifth  grade  and  high  school 
physicals,’  we  see  adolescents  on  a 
regular  basis  and  start  screening  them 
at  an  earlier  age.  That’s  where 
medicine’s  heading — it’s  preventive 
health  care." 

Pediatric  nurse  practitioner  Joan 
Bnindage,  ND,  CS,  serv’ed  as 
principal  investigator  for  the  study  of 
the  guidelines  at  Rush.  Thirt>' 
patients  participated,  and,  she  says, 
all  V)f  them  appreciated  the 
comprehensive  approach  and  the  staff 
members’  efforts. 

“Wltat  adolescents  love  is  to  be 
paid  attention  to,  and  wc  give  them 
time,  attention  and  energ>',  and  they 
love  it,”  she  says. 

By  making  use  of  the  guidelines, 
health  care  providers  can  help 
educate  adolescents  to  make  decisions 
about  their  viwn  care. 

"A  lot  of  our  appointments  hav^e 
nothing  to  do  with  health  problems,” 
says  Dr.  Brundage.  “In  many  ways,  vv’e 
serve  as  adults  who  assist  the 
adolescent  in  passing  thnxigh 
adolescence.”  ■ 


Appointments 

Reneta  Chwalisz,  MBA,  RN,  was 
appointed  clinical  coordinator  of 
Employee  Health  Services.  Chwalisz 
has  more  than  17  years  of  experience 
in  ambulatory  care,  emergency 
services  and  radiology  administration. 

Debra  Daly-Gawenda,  MS,  RN, 
director  of  Employee  Health  Services, 
was  reappointed  to  a three-year  term 
on  the  Worksite  Wellness  Council  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Directors. 

Governor  Jim 
Edgar  appointed 
Jane  Grady,  MA, 
director  of  the 
Liiurance  Armour 
Day  School,  to 
the  Illinois  Early 
Childhood  Care 
and  Education 
Work  Group.  The 
group  is  working  to  improve  the 
statewide  early  childhood  care  and 
education  system.  It  will  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  in  the  spring. 


jane  Grady , MA 


Kudos 

Cited  for 
excellence  in 
teaching  and 
dedicated  service 
to  Rush  Medical 
College,  Thomas 
A.  Deutsch, 

MD,  associate 
professor  of  ophthalmology,  received 
the  Mark  H.  Lepper,  MD,  Society 
of  Teachers  Award  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village,  January  3 1 . 

Dr.  Lepper  was  a distinguished 
epidemiologist  and  the  first  dean 
of  the  reactivated  Rush  Medical 
College. 

Debra  Daly-Gawenda,  MS,  RN, 
director  of  Employee  Health  Services, 
received  the  Excellence  in  Practice 
Award  at  the  19th  annual  Association 
of  Occupational  Health  Nurses 
Conference.  The  award  recognizes 
outstanding  achievements  by  an 
occupational  health  nurse  and  helps 
promote  public  awareness  of  the  role 
of  the  occupational  health  nurse.  ■ 


T/iomas  A. 
D(.’ttuc/i,  MD 


Pumped! 

Marcia  C/iossagne , one  of  the  site  coordinators  for  the  February  25  Jazz^cize 
Maradion,  peiforms  a routine  at  a Chicago  Bulls'  hal/rime.  The  Btdls’  TeamMates. 
a sponsor  of  the  marathon , handed  out  J 0 ,000  breast  sel/-e.xam  bookmarks  to 
educate  u>omen  about  the  importance  of  early  detection. 


A celebration  of  women 

To  commemorate  Women's  History  Month  in  March,  the  Rush  Mulriadfurai  Affairs 
Coalition  luill  sponsor  several  events  on  Tuesdays.  All  are  invited. 


March  7 

Video/discussion 

“And  Still  I Rise”  with  Maya  Angelou 
441  Academic  Facility 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 

March  14 

Celebration  of  International 
Women’s  Day 

Words  and  music  to  express  solidarity. 
Kellogg  Chapel 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 

March  21 

Video/discussion 

“Complaints  of  a Dutiful  Daughter” 


A woman  describes  her  experiences 
with  her  mother  who  has  Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

441  Academic  Facility 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 

March  28 

Video/discussion 

“Menopause:  Our  Shared  Experience” 
Various  aspects  of  menopause  are 
discussed  by  a diverse  group  of 
wi^men.  s\.)me  of  them  experts  \s’ho 
are  currently  going  through 
menopause. 

441  Academic  Facility' 

Noon  - I p.m. 
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for  problem  solving .... 

Calling  all  doctors 

Keep  danger 

out  of  reach | 


Irequently  as  pressure  to  control 
medical  costs  rises.  Alan's  modified 
radical  mastectomy,  for  example,  cost 
$2,800.  If  he  had  had  that  procedure 
as  an  inpatient,  the  price  tag  would 
been  between  $5,000  and  $8,000, 
depending  on  the  hospital. 

Regardless  of  cost,  patients  can  be 

conrinned  0!i  page  4 


Complex  cases  shift 
to  outpatient  setting 

John  Alan  underwent  a 
modified  radical  mastectomy 
early  this  year.  “I  had  the 
surgery  at  about  6:30  a.m.,” 
Alan  says.  “I  left  for  home 
before  noon.” 


Breast  cancer  in  men  is  unct)mmon, 
but  mastectomy  surgery — for  men  and 
women — is  now  commonly  done  as 
an  outpatient  procedure.  Alan  (not 
his  real  name)  had  his  surgery  under 
general  anesthesia  at  the  Rush 
Surgicenter  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
Professional  Building  III. 

After  rile  operation  Alan 
experienced  no  nausea  and  almost  no 
pain.  “Nobody  believes  it,’’  he 
comments. 

In  the  last  10  years,  there  has 
been  a dramatic  shift  from  inpatient  to 
outpatient  surgery'.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  advances  in  surgical  and 
anesthetic  techniques,  hut  to  the 
introduction  of  short'acting 
anesthetic  drugs,  says 
Shyamala  Badrinath,  MD, 
medical  director  of  the 
Surgicenter. 

“We  do 
gallbladder 
removals,  hernia 
repairs,  breast 
biopsies  and 
knee  arthro- 
scopies," says 


Dr.  Badrinath.  “A  whole  host  of 
procedures  can  now  be  performed 
same-day.” 

Now  two  years  old,  the  14,000- 
square-foot  Surgicenter  houses  four 
fully  equipped  operating  rooms,  a 10- 
bay  holding  area  where  patients  are 
prepared  for  surgery',  a six -bay 
recovery  area  and  a storage  and 
surgical  supply  processing  area. 

More  than  50  Surgicenter 
surgeons  from  a wide  range  of 
specialties  perform  about  90 
procedures  a week.  Last  year,  they 
performed  4,570  procedures,  meeting 
projections  for  1997  three  years  early, 
says  Dr.  Badrinath. 

“By  the  year  2000,  up  to  75 
percent  of  surgeries  will  be 
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frequently  as  pressure  to  control 
medical  costs  rises.  Alan’s  modified 
radical  mastectomy,  for  example,  cost 
$2,800.  If  he  had  had  that  procedure 
as  an  inpatient,  the  price  tag  would 
been  between  $5,000  and  $8,000, 
depending  on  the  hospital. 

Regardless  of  cost,  patients  can  be 

continued  on  ptige  4 


Complex  cases  shift 
to  outpatient  setting 

John  Alan  underwent  a 
modified  radical  mastectomy 
early  this  year.  “I  had  the 
surgery  at  about  6:30  a.m.,” 
Alan  says.  “I  left  for  home 
before  noon.” 


Dr.  Badrinath.  “A  whole  host  of 
procedures  can  now  be  performed 
same-day.” 

Now  two  years  old,  the  14,000- 
square-foot  Surgicenter  houses  four 
fully  equipped  operating  rooms,  a 10- 
bay  holding  area  where  patients  are 
prepared  for  surgery,  a six -bay 
recovery  area  and  a storage  and 
surgical  supply  processing  area. 

More  than  50  Surgicenter 
surgeons  from  a wide  range  of 
specialties  perfomi  about  90 
procedures  a week.  Last  year,  they 
performed  4.570  procedures,  meeting 
projections  for  1997  three  years  early, 
says  Dr.  Badrinarh. 

“By  the  year  2000,  up  to  75 
percent  of  surgeries  will  be 


Breast  cancer  in  men  is  uncommon, 
but  mastectomy  surgery — for  men  and 
women — is  now  commonly  done  as 
an  outpatient  procedure.  Alan  (not 
his  real  name)  had  his  surgery  under 
general  anesthesia  at  the  Rush 
Surgicenter  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
Professional  Building  III. 

After  the  operation  Alan 
experienced  no  nausea  and  almiist  no 
pain.  “Nobody  believes  it,”  he 
comments. 

In  the  last  10  years,  there  has 
been  a dramatic  shift  from  inpatient  to 
outpatient  surger\’.  Tliis  is  due  not 
only  to  advances  in  surgical  and 
anesthetic  techniques,  bur  to  the 
introduction  of  short-acting 
anesthetic  dnigs,  says 
Shyamala  Badrinath,  MD, 
medical  director  of  the 
Surgicenter. 

“We  do 
gallbladder 
removals,  hernia 
repairs,  breast 
biopsies  and 
knee  arthro- 


scopies,” says 


a.s  a volunteer,"  Pischke-Winn  told 
the  TWlJimc. 

Hormone  replacement  therapy 

Henry  Blaek,  MD,  chainnan  of 
preventive  medicine,  wts  quoted  in 
Tahy's  Chicago  \Y4)num  rcgatxling  the 
Women’s  Health  Initiative,  a large- 
scale  study  ot  w’omen's  health  issues 
launched  in  19^)3  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Among  other 
things,  the  study  tlKuses  on  die 
Ix'nefits  and  risks  of  honuone 
replacement  therapy.  Dr.  Black  is  co- 
principal  in\'estigator  of  die 
Rusli/Cook  County  Hospital  site, 
which  will  concentrate  on  recruiting 
African-American  women.  ‘‘It  is 
interesting  that  the  value  of  honnone 
replacement  dierapy  is  even  less  dear 
in  African-American  women  dian  it  is 
in  whites,”  Dr.  Black  said,  noting  that 
mast  of  die  research  to  date  has  been 
done  widi  white  women.  “T\’pically, 
black  women  ha\'e  higher  estrogen 
lex  els  than  do  white  women,  yet  they 
have  a higher  occurrence  of  heart 
disease.” 

Tennis  players  visit  hospitai 

Four  players  from  the  Women’s 
Tennis  Assixiation  visited  children 
on  the  pediatrics  unit  at  Rush.  The 
players,  including  top-seeded 
Natasha  Z\'ere\'a,  w'ere  in  towm 


for  the  Ameritech  Cup.  A television 
crew  from  Channel  9 covered  the 
story. 

A drug  to  treat  alcoholism 

Michael  Eiiston,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Chemical  Dependency 
Program,  was  inten'iewed  by 
Channels  5 and  7 regarding 
naltrexone,  a new  drug  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Dmg  Administration  to 
treat  alcoholism.  Dr.  Easton,  who  has 
been  studying  the  drug  for  three 
years,  says  that  it  blocks  alcohol  from 
triggering  opiate  receptors — the 
pleasure  centers  in  the  brain — which 
release  chemicals  that  make  a person 
feel  good  and  crave  another  drink. 
“By  blocking  these  receptors,  people 
experience  le.ss  craving,  less  desire  to 
drink  alcohol,”  Dr.  Easton  said.  He 
cautioned  that  naltrexone  should  not 
be  perceived  as  a cure  for  alcoholism, 
but  as  a treatment  to  be  combined 
with  a comprehensive  program  of 
counseling  and  support.  ■ 


IntheNh)(/s 
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Mdtiple  bintts,  mutt^  nisks 

Barbara  Luke.  ScD,  MPH,  was 
intep.-iewed  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  for  an  article  on  the  risks 
associated  with  multiple  births.  Dr. 
Luke  noted  that  despite  the  higher 
incidence  of  multiple  births  today, 
the  associated  risks  still  exist.  “Half 
of  all  twins  and  70  to  SO  percent  of 
all  triplets  are  bom  pre-term,"  she 
said.  Premature  babies  tend  to 
weigh  less  and  struggle  more  to 
grow  and  thrive  than  full-term 
babies.  Dr.  Luke  recommends 
boosting  the  birthweights  of 
newborn  multiples  by  ensuring  that 
expectant  mothers  eat  well, 
particularly  during  the  first  20 
weeks,  to  store  up  fat  and  nutrients 
that  support  development  of  a 
healthy  placenta  and  growth  of 
the  fetus. 

Babes,  moms  going  home  sooner 

According  to  a recent  article  in  the 
Daily  Southwun,  the  days  of  lengthy 
hospital  stays  for  newborns  and  their 


mothers  are  becoming  a thing  ot  the 
piist.  M;\n^  mothers  are  sent  home 
with  Kil'es  in  amis  only  24  hours  after 
gii  ing  birth,  and  are  overwhelmal 
despite  intbnuation  paividevl  to  them 
in  prenaral  classes.  “Betbre  birth  they 
are  much  mote  tixiused  on  their 
pregnancy,  on  giiing  birth,  s^i  what 
they  leame\.l  betbre  birth  they  often 
hai  e to  relearn  afterwaal.”  s;iid  Mary 
Beth  O’Holleran,  MS,  RN.  director 
of  the  maternity’  unit  ot  the  Women’s 
and  Children’s  H«.ispital. 


Coming  full  circle 

To  assistant  director  of  Volunteer 
Services  Diane  Mikrut  and  weekend 
volunteer  supervisor  Joan  Colbv. 
signing  on  a new  volunteer  is  good 
news.  But  when  15-year-old 
volunteer  Shakentha  Chambers 
reported  for  dut>\  she  made  the  news 
in  the  Chicago  De/ender,  the  Chicago 
Trihime  and  on  Channel  2. 
Shakentha’s  first  experience  at  Rush 
was  not  as  a volunteer,  but  as  a two- 
pound  premature  infant  in  the 
Special  Care  Nursen’<  where  Kathy 
Pischke-Winn,  RN.  served  as  her 
primary-  nurse.  “Back  when  she  was 
bom.  there  were  not  a lot  of 
kids  who  were  two  pounds 
that  were  surviving,  and 
the  first  six  weeks 
were  up  and 
down.  But  she  did 
u'ell,  and  she’s 
going  to  do 
really  well 


stepping  up  the  fight 

Fnm  left.  Denise  Lynch,  Employee  Health  and  Fitness.  Lela  Buckingham.  PhD. 
pathology,  and  Selena  Armstrong,  University  Transpbrn,  joined  more  chan  140 
urmen  at  the  Andxissadcrr  West  hotel  fen  the  Jazzerase  Marathon . About  2 ,500 
parucipams  auended  die  event,  held  Saturday,  February  25.  at  18  sites  m the 
Chicago  area,  inih  additional  sues  m Wisconsin  and  Iowa . With  money  still 
amung  m.  the  marathon  has  achieved  its  goal  of  $250,000  for  breast  cancer 
resear^atRush. 


Go  Figure 

1.44,000 

a.  The  amount  of  metered  mail  processed  by  the 
mailroom  on  an  average  day 

2.  565,075 

b.  The  number  of  light  bulbs  and  fluorescent  tubes 
replaced  each  montli 

3. 1,310 

c.  The  total  units  of  bloixl  transfused  at  Rush  in  1994 

4.  7,823,440 

d.  The  number  of  IVs  made  by  the  phannacy  annually 

5.  5,022 

e.  The  number  of  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy  used 
at  the  Medical  Center  each  month 

6.  2,000 

f.  The  number  of  3 cc.  syringes  ordered  by  9 North 
Atrium  in  January  1995 

1 Aiisuw.  1)  i . 2)d.  3)  f.  4)  e.  5J  «,  6J  h. 
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Studies  seek 
participants 

Petiple  who  have  rheumatoid 
arthritis  are  needed  for  studies  of 
new  medications  for  treating  the 
disease.  Qualified  participants  will 
receive  free  study-related  care, 
including  doctor  visits,  X-ray  and 
laboratory  services  and  study 
medications.  For  infonnation,  call 
the  Center  for  Clinical  Studies, 
Section  of  Rheumatology,  (312) 

942-2167. 

A study  on  prevention  of 
osteoporosis  seeks  healthy  women 
over  45  who  have  had 
hysterectomies  and  are  willing  to 
try  a new  honnone  replacement 
patch.  Qualified  candidates  will 
receive  free  physical  exams, 
mammograms,  Ume  density 
screenings,  calcium  supplements 
and  study-related  medications,  plus 
medical  advice  from  experts  in 
women’s  health.  For  information, 
call  the  Women's  Health  Research 
Center.  (312)  563-0237. 


People  ages  50  to  80  are  needed 
for  a study  of  perception,  memory 
and  language  being  conducted  by 
the  Rush  Neuroscience  Institute. 
Participants,  who  must  be  right 
handed  and  native  speakers  of 
English,  will  be  paid  $10  to  $50. 
For  information,  call  Kim 
Hassenfeid,  (312)  563-2151. 

African-Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  70  who  have  high 
blood  pressure  are  sought  tor  a 
study  of  the  link  between  elevated 
blood  pressure  and  loss  of  kidney 
function.  People  accepted  for  the 
study  will  receive  free  medical  care, 
high  blood  pressure  medication 
and  transportation  to  and  from 
Rush  during  the  study.  For 
information,  call  Dinah  White, 
(312)942-2068. 


People  with  high  blood  pressure  or 
diabetes  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  studies  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine.  All  participants  receive 
free  doctor  visits,  blood  work, 
electrocardiograms  and 
medication,  plus  up  to  $1000  upon 
completing  a study.  For 
information  and  to  schedule  a free 
screening  appointment,  call  (312) 
942-2146. 


A study  by  the  Women’s  Health 
Research  Center  of  an  estrogen 
patch  that  may  relieve  hot  flashes 
seeks  post-menopausal  women  over 
45  who  have  at  least  eight  hot 
flashes  daily.  Participants  receive 
$150  upon  the  study’s  completion. 
For  information,  call  the  Women’s 
Health  Research  Center,  (312) 

563-0237. 


Taking  fear  out  of  hospital  stays 

Stephanie  De  Jong,  who  is  almost  3,  looks 
serious  as  she  sits  in  the  Rush  Toys  “R”  Us 
Kids  playroom  with  her  sister,  Melissa,  7, 
and  her  mother. 


Stephanie  is  one  of  four  children  who 
attended  the  Rush  Prehospitalization 
Program,  along  with  their  parents,  on 
a Saturday  in  Fehniary.  The  program, 
conducted  this  morning  by  Jane 
Kilian,  MS,  RN,  unit  director  of 
Pediatric  and  Adolescent  Services, 
and  Kateri  Krispin,  CCLS,  Child  Lite 
specialist,  is  designed  to  prepare 
children  like  Stephanie  for 
hospitalization. 

Stephanie  is  scheduled  to  have 
hip  surgery',  and  it’s  obvious  she's 
feeling  a little  anxious, 

“Are  you  going  to  have  an 
operation  or  is  your  sister?"  asks 
Kilian. 

Stephanie  doesn’t  hesitate.  “My 
sister,’’  she  answers  tinnly. 

Fear  concerning  an  operation  is 


normal,  but  there  are  ways  to  lessen 
the  natural  apprehension  children 
feel. 

“The  program  offers  children  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  hospital  under 
nonthreatening  conditions,”  says 
Kilian.  "They  experience  the  hospital 
under  conditions  in  which  they  can 
exert  control.’’ 

The  rwo-hour  program,  run 
jointly  by  Child  Life  Serv'ices  and  the 
nurses  from  Pediatric  and  Adolescent 
Services,  includes  letting  children 
play  with  equipment  they  may  come 
across  while  they're  hospitalized. 
While  handling  stethoscopes, 
syringes,  oxygen  masks  and  blood 
pressure  cuffs,  children  ‘play  doctor’ 
using  rag  dolls — or  each  other — as 
patients.  They  may  start  IVs,  practice 


giving  shots  or  check  out  each  other’s 
heartbeat. 

Dressed  in  surgical  scrubs, 
children  and  their  parents  also  tour 
parts  of  the  hospital,  including  the 
operating  and  recovery  rooms. 

During  the  program,  Kilian 
explains  in  simple  terms  what  the 
children  can  expect  while  they’re  in 
the  hospital.  She  is  upbeat,  although 
she  doesn't  shy  away  from 
unpleasant  facts. 

Says  Kilian,  “Studies  have  shown 
that  when  children  are  prepared,  they 
recuperate  faster.  They're  less 
anxious,  and  so  are  their  parents.’’ 

For  more  information  on  the 
Prehospitalization  Program,  call 

(312)  942-2374.  ■ 


Lake  Forest  joins  Rush  system 


Like  Forest  Hospital  has  become 
he  seventh  affiliate  hospital  in 
the  Rush  System  for  Health. 

The  affilation  was  announced 
March  1 by  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  CEO  of  Ru.sh,  and 
William  Ries,  president  and  CEO  of 
Lake  Forest. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a new  not-for-profit 
corporation,  the  Lake  Forest/Rush 
Health  Care  System,  Inc.,  which  will 
oversee  implementation  of  the 
agreement.  The  new  corporation  has 
a 10-member  board  of  directors. 


which  includes  representatives  from 
Rush  and  Lake  Forest. 

Under  the  agreement’s  tenns. 
Lake  Forest  will  be  the  sole  Like 
County  regional  healthcare  provider 
for  the  Rush  System  for  Health,  and 
will  become  a primary'  provider  tor 
the  Rush  Paidential  Health  Plans. 

Negotiations  between  Rush  and 
Lake  Forest  officials  began  in  February' 

1994- 

Said  Dr.  Henikoff,  “Our  strategic 
goal  for  hospital  affiliations  is  to 
provide  access  to  high  quality,  cost- 
effective  medical  serv'ices  within  a 30- 

SfmhIV9S 


minute  drive  for  all  patients. 

“Like  Forest  Hospital  is  an  ideal 
facility  in  that  it  is  recognized  for 
scope  and  quality  of  care,  and  its 
owned  and  affiliated  programs 
provide  easy  access  to  services  tor  all 
of  Lake  County."  ■ 


Employee  survey  shows  need 
for  bener  problem  solving 


uni>j:  the  MX  wMfs  th.«  Rush  h;is 
w\MV.fui:revi  enti'lvnve  ^Yinion 
MirvvxN  thoiv  h*ts  been  uKiv,tsn\s 

vVt  emplowes  Ci'  cl'>iu\^  liow 
thev  sk'  tlxnr  wv'tk.  TlieR.'fv^aN 
.Kimimsrrm'ni  wvre  ple;VM\i  that  recent 
a*stilts  IrvMU  the  oiig^^ing  stirvx'y  sltow  a 
dij^t  iiKie.tse  m simshKtion  last 
war  owr  the  ptevKXts  ti\-e  wats. 

“That’s  encounismg."  s;t>-s  Lam- 
Burton.  ThD.  .tssoctate  vice 
president  tl>r  \ alues  and  Human 
Res*.Hirces-  “In  the  midst  ot  all  these 
changes,  its  absolutely  vital  that  we 
see  how  our  employees  are  tiling. 
And  entployees  seem  to  be  helping 
with  the  changes." 

Ever\-  month.  aK^ut  70 
employees  are  randomly  selected  to 
complete  the  sur\ey.  which  teatures 
questions  about  the  work 
atmosphere,  employees’  jobs  and,  as 
ot  last  September,  the  institution’s 
values.  The  random  sur\  e\-s  replace 
the  lengthv  ones  that  were 
administered  ever>-  two  years. 

Since  September.  surve\*s  have 
shown  that  a laig;e  percentage  of 
employees  teel  their  departments  are 
more  tbcused  on  blaming  others  than 
on  soK  ing  preblems.  This  is  a 
concern.  sa>^  Dr.  Burton,  since 
“respect  tor  self  and  others”  is  one  of 
the  Rush  values  employees  should 
embrace.  He  suggests  employees  take 
the  initiative  to  talk  out  issues  and 
focus  on  impto\  ing  how  work  is  done 
betbre  making  these  issues  “people 
problems." 

“We  need  to  become  less  reactive 
to  people  and  more  responsi\'e  to 
actual  problems,”  sa>-s  Dr.  Burton. 


Here  are  his  suggc.stions: 

• Be  sure  that  you  aren’t  blaming 
others— co-workers,  supen-isitrs 
or  upper  mamxgement — tor 
what's  not  happening  in  your  lite 
or  your  job. 

• Supervisors  neevl  to  kvk  at 
different  wa\-s  to  develop  their 
employees,  not  just  tlmxigh 
discipline.  Fckus  on  employee 
behaviors  that  aren’t  consistent 
with  Rush’s  \-alues  and  coach 
employees  to  help  them  get  in 
line  widi  thase  x’alues. 

•Tlrere  may  be  problems  within 
tire  organizational  s^’stem  that 
interfere  with  getting  work  done. 
Instead  of  blaming  an  employee 
or  supen-isor,  look  at  the  overall 
process.  Get  the  people  involved 
witlr  an  issue  together  and 


discuss  how  a problem  developed 
and  how  It  could  he  soK'cd. 

Tlrere  may  be  more  to  a problem 
than  airy  irne  person  know’s 
alxHit. 

Giving  feedback  to  employees — 
whether  through  itrdividual  coaching 
or  de\'clopment  of  new  programs — is 
just  as  important  as  listening  to  their 
concerns,  says  Dr.  Burton.  Last  year, 
in  response  to  survey  results,  upper 
management  and  rlre  Division  of 
Values  and  Human  Resources 
reinstituted  the  Enrployee-of-the- 
Quarter  program,  made  salary 
adjustments  in  nursing  and  allied 
health  positions,  reduced  the  sick- 
time  deductible  from  10  days  to  five 
and  sponsored  the  iir-hospital 
holiday  party. 

“And  tlrere  are  otlrer  programs  in 
dre  w'orks,”  Dr.  Burton,  who 
encourages  employees  to  conrplete  dre 
survey  when  they’re  called  to  par- 
ticipate. "This  is  one  way  you  can  help 
make  decisions  about  your  job.”  ■ 


r 
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named  the  ^7  Harrison  Street  bus  for 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  physician  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Rush  Medical  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1837,  bears  the  name  of 
this  famous  physician.  The  ^1 
Benjamin  Rush  bus  served  the  greater 
Medical  Center  district. 

10  YEARS  AGO  —March  1985 

brought  the  Same-Day  Admission 
Surgery  Program  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Ten  percent  of  surgical  cases 
were  expected  to  use  same-day 
admission  in  the  program’s  first  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  effort,  it  was 
predicted  that  40  percent  of  surgical 
cases  would  use  this  program  located 
on  5 Pavilion  by  1988. 

Also  in  March  1985,  Rush 
employees  celebrated  National 
Nutrition  month  by  losing  one  ton. 
Food  and  Nutrition  Services 
challenged  teams  of  employees  to 
compete  in  losing  weight.  Of  750 
entrants  to  the  contest,  478 
employees  stayed  the  course  and  lost  a 
total  of  2,223  pounds.  Tlie  winning 
team  shared  a $300  prize  donated  by 
medical  and  administrative  staff. 


■'  Ardui*-- 

30  YEARS  AGO -Soap  opera  fans  at 
Preshytenan-St-  Luke’s  Hospital 
were  excited  in  early  1965  by  the 
visit  of  “General  Hospital”  star  John 
Beradino,  aka  Dr.  Steven  Hardy,  to 
the  hospital.  Tlie  visit  enabled  the 


“Generd  Hospital”  star  John 
BertuUno  studies  an  X-ray  u'lt/i 
lUYj  depannunu  technicians. 


program’s  doctor  character  to  study 
the  inner  workings  of  a large  real 
hospital. 

20  YEARS  AGO -The  U S. 

bicentennial  spirit  was  making  itself 
felt  early  in  1975.  The  Chicago 
Traasit  Authority  (CTA)  officially 


Rush  Surgicenter 

continued  from  pciRC  I 

transferred  to  the  hospital  overnight 

If  they  experience  any  problems. 

While  costs  of  outpatient  surgery 
are  low,  patient  satisfaction  with  the 
Surgicenter  and  its  dedicated  staff 
is  high,  according  to  Nancy 
McGovern,  supervisor  of  patient 
relations. 

“We  are  customer-service 
oriented,”  says  McGovern.  “We  treat 
patients  as  individuals  and  not  as  if 
they  are  part  of  an  assembly  line.” 

Retired  school  principal  Lucille 
Lightfoot,  70,  raves  about  the 
wonderful  care  she’s  received  at  Rush 
and  the  Surgicenter. 

To  alleviate  chronic  pain  caused 
by  bone  deterioration  in  her  lower 
back,  Lightfoot  recently  underwent  a 
pain  block  in  the  Surgicenter. 

“1  was  in  and  out  in  about  two 
hours,  and  I feel  great,”  she  said,  as 
she  waited  in  the  Professional 
Building  lobby  for  her  husband  to 
pull  up  the  car.  "I’ll  be  home  in  time 
for  dinner.” 

Increased  outpatient  surgery  has 
been  a boon  for  patients. 

“I  had  a patient  in  her  30s 
who  had  gallbladder  surgery,”  says 
Terr>’  Tortoriello,  RN,  a Surgicenter 
nurse  manager.  “Two  days  after  the 
surgery,  we  called  to  see  how  she 
was  doing. 

“The  patient  was  out  shopping 
with  her  mother.  Twenty’  years  ago, 
she  would  have  been  in  the  hospital 
for  10  to  14  days.  We’ve  come  a 
long  way." 

For  more  information  on  the 
Surgicenter,  call  (312)  563-2269.  ■ 
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Calling  all  doctors 

“Keep  that  telephone  ringing”  5 
is  the  motto  of  the  three  ■ 

employees  who  staff  the  Rush  I 
Physician  Referral  Service.  I 


Wearing  telephone  headsets  and 
sitting  in  front  of  aiinputers,  Rowena 
Felix,  RN,  Joyce  Nelson,  RN.  and 
Jackie  Smith  field  hundreds  of  calls 
from  healthcare  consumers  shopping 
for  a family  physician  or  specialist  for 
themselves  or  their  families. 

“We  treat  every  caller  as  if  he  or 
she  were  a potential  patient,”  says 
Felix,  manager  of  the  service,  who — 
with  a touch  of  a button — can  bring 
up  infonnation  on  more  than  900 
Rush  physicians  in  over  70  medical 
specialties. 

Tl'ie  free  service,  which  is  staffed 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  also  provides 
background  information  on  a 
physician’s  medical  education,  board 
certification,  office  hours  and 
locations,  and  on  insurance  plans 
accepted. 

About  a third  of  callers,  Felix 
says,  are  interested  in  doctors  in 
internal  medicine,  including  general 
internists,  heart,  arthritis  and  kidney 
specialists,  and  doctors  for  elderly 
patients. 


Also  popular  are  requests  for  services 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
t)rthopedic  surgery,  psychiatry,  ear, 
nose  and  throat,  and  neurology. 

“It’s  constant  stories  all  day  long, 
which  is  why  1 love  my  job,”  says 
Smith,  who  averages  1 5 minutes  on 
each  call.  “One  north  sider  needed 
seven  doctors.  She  told  me  all  about 
her  high  blood  pressure  and  her 
husband's  chronic  arthritis. 

“She  requested  an  internist  for 
her  son,  a gynecologist  for  her 
daughter-in-law  and  a pediatrician  for 
her  grandkids,  She  said  ‘I  want  the 
best — and  that’s  Rush.’  ” 

The  physician  referral  service  is 
growing  in  popularity.  Represen- 
tatives handled  more  than  10,319 
calls  in  1994,  averaging  about  860 
calls  a month.  In  January  1995,  a 
record  1,094  calls  were  received. 

To  ensure  that  callers  are 
matched  with  the  best  possible 
doctor,  physician  referral 
representatives  ask  lots  of  questions, 
listening  carefully  to  complaints  and 


symptoms.  They  also  may  be  able  to 
prevent  potentially  life-threatening 
emergencies. 

“A  man  called  last  month 
requesting  a cardiologist,”  says 
Nelson,  who  has  17  years  of  nursing 
experience  in  obstetrics  and  in  an 
outpatient  care  setting. 

“When  I asked  him  how  often  he 
had  chest  pain  and  where  the  pain 
started,  he  told  me  he  was  feeling 
tightness  in  his  chest  as  we  spoke.  I 
told  him  to  call  911.” 

Referral  representatives  say 
connecting  callers  with  physicians 
doesn't  stop  after  hanging  up  the 
phone.  They  send  patients — who  are 
responsible  for  making  their  own 
appointments — follow-up 
information  with  the  recommended 
doctor’s  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  They  may  also  mail 
brochures  with  information  on  their 
problem  and  programs  at  Rush  that 
address  it. 


“We  want  to  be  the  gateway  of 
information  for  the  Medical  Center, 
providing  callers  with  details  on 
Lamaze  and  smoking  cessation  classes 
research  studies  that  need  participant 
and  so  on,”  says  Felix.  “One-stop 
shopping  is  our  goal.” 

Word  about  the  referral  service — 
which  is  housed  on  the  fourth  floor  ol 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center — is  getting  out.  In  January, 
ads  were  published  in  the  C/iicugo 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

“Our  call  volume  increased  54 
percent  in  January,"  says  FelLx.  “While 
advertising  helped,  I also  think  more 
people  are  starting  to  tell  friends  and 
family  members  about  Rush. 

“We’re  getting  a lot  of  repeat  call: 
from  satisfied  customers.  They  know' 
w’e're  here  to  help.” 

For  more  information  on 
Physician  Referral,  call  (312)  942- 
5555  or  1-800-942-5556.  ■ 


Mind  and  body 

The  fourth  annual  Mind/Body 
Medicine  Conference  will  take  place 
from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Wednesday, 
April  5,  in  room  542  of  the  Searle 
Conference  Center.  This  year's  topic 
is  "Bridging  Conventional  and 
Complementary  Medicine.” 

For  more  information,  call  Debbie 
O’Brien  at  (312)  942-7083. 

Employee  discounts 

Rush  offers  employees  discounts  on 
jewelry,  movie  passes,  AAA-Chicago 
Motor  Club  membersbip  and  much 
more.  Learn  about  the.se  special 
benefits  at  the  Employee  Fair,  10:30 
a.m.  to  4:10  p.m.,  Thursday,  April  6, 
on  the  grt)und  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Building.  Employees  can  participate 


in  a raffle  drawing  for  a gold  and 
pearl  pendant,  courtesy  of  S.  A.  Peck, 
or  a free  w'eekend  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village.  For  more 
information,  call  Human  Resources 
at  ext.  23456. 

Focus  on  science 

The  University  Committee  on 
Research  and  the  Rush  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi,  the  national  scientific 
research  society,  are  hosting 


In  Brief 


University  Research  Week,  Monday, 
April  10  through  Wednesday,  April 
12.  All  activities  w’ill  take  place  in 
the  Searle  Conference  Center.  For 


details,  call  the  Office  of  Research 
Administration  at  ext.  25498. 

Library  week 

Celebrate  National  Library'  Week  at 
the  Library  of  Rush  University'  open 
house,  1 1 a.m.  - 3 p.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  1 1.  Try  the  new'  Internet 
workstation. 

Published  Rush 
authors  will  also 
be  honored.  For 
details  on  the 
events,  call  Jean 
Demas  at  ext. 

22282. 

Issues  in  nursing 

Advanced  practice  nurses  at  Rush  are 
invited  to  attend  monthly  meetings 


to  discuss  such  professional  issues  as 
the  role  of  the  advanced  practice 
nurse,  reimbursement  for  serv'ices 
rendered  and  practical  solutions  for 
difficult  cases.  Meetings  are  held  the 
third  Thursday  of  each  month,  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  in  room  210  of  the 
cafeteria.  For  more  information,  call 
Kathryn  Smart,  MS,  RN,  at  ext. 
27024. 

Help  for  addictions 

The  Rush  Behavioral  Health 
Center,  a program  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being, 
recently  opened  a new-  facility  at  2 
North  Riverside  Plaza,  Suite  1 708, 
in  dow'ntown  Chicago.  The  center 
offers  treatment  for  chemical 
dependency.  For  more  information, 
call  (312)  382-9900. 


W'hile  NU'ms  Kv'kms  the  vnher  wwy. 
•t  cun^His  tvxyier  pne>  v^jvn  the 
the  torhuKU'n  kitchen  cabinet  anJ 
ptillN  ^Hit  a Kntle  ot  tWr  \rax.  H>s 
imv  haivis  are  just  strvMVg  enough  to 
twist  ott  the  cap.  Intnguevi  bv  the 
lemoivtresh  scent,  he  viecides  tv^ 
give  It  a r.iste  test. 

This  IS  a stOA’  experts  at  the 
Rush  roisv’tn  Contrc*l  Center  know- 
all  nv'  well. 


Upon  Health 

Most  ot  the  50,000  calls  the 
center  fields  each  year  are  from  a 
mom  repomng  that  a preschooler 
has  swallowed  something  potentially 
harmhil.  \Xhat  is  most  frustrating  to 
center  experts  is  that  all  of  these 
poisonings  are  preventable. 

“There’s  no  reason  why.  with 
some  minor  precautions  in  the 
home,  these  accidents  can’t  be 
prevented,”  sa\-s  Jack  Lipscomb, 

NTM,  the  center’s  assistant  director. 

The  leading  culprit  in 
poisoning  is  household  cleaning 
products.  Lipscomb  says,  with 
medication  and  cosmetics 
close  behind. 

In  most  cases,  these  substances 
have  been  left  in  unsecured  cabinets 
and  medicine  chests,  or  on  bedside 
tables,  within  easy  reach  of  curious 
young  fingers. 

Many  of  these  accidents  can  be 


harards  and  rake  the  time  to  make 
sure  evei^  thing  is  secured.  The 
center  recommends  following  a 
simple  checklist  (see  l\\\  at  )ight). 

Parents  and  others  should  also 
be  able  to  recogni:e  pi^ible  signs  of 
fxusoning.  including  odor  on  the 
victim’s  breath,  an  open  or  spilled 
Kittle  nearby,  nausea,  vomiting  or 
abdominal  pain,  di::iness, 
daiwsiness.  and  shallow  or  difficult 
breathing. 

If  poisoning  is  suspected,  the 
first  step  is  to  call  the  poison  center 
or  a doctor  immediately. 

X’omiting  should  not  be 
induced  unless  instructed 
by  a poison  control 
expert  or  a doctor. 

Clothing  that 
has  been 
contaminated 
by  a harmful 
substance 
should  be 
removed, 
and  skin 
washed  gently 
with  soap  and 
cool  water.  Eyes 
should  be  flushed  with 
lukewarm  water. 

Lipscomb  says  about  70  percent 
of  the  center’s  calls  are  for  exposure 
to  some  tN'pe  of  hazardous  substance, 
but  most  cases  are  not  life- 
threatening. 

"The  majority'  we  can  treat  over 
the  phone  and  don’t  require  a trip  to 


the  haspital.”  In  rhis  way,  the  center 
also  saves  the  public  money  by 
patenting  unnece.ssar^'  trips  to  the 
emergency  room. 

In  .severe  cases  where  a victim  is 
referred  to  a hospital.  Rush  poison 
control  experts  stay  in  contact  with 
doctors  to  recommend  proper  tests 
and  treatment,  which  can  speed 
recover^’  and  reduce  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  exposure 
calls,  about  .^0  percent  of  callers 
request  information  about  potential 
hazards,  from  medication  to  weed 
killer  to  plants. 

Most  of  the  six  full-time  and 
four  part-time  poison  prevention 
officers  are  registered  pharmacists. 
All  are  certified  by  the  American 
Association  of  Poison  Control 
Centers. 

As  the  regional  poison 
center  for 

Northeastern 
Illinois,  the 
Rush  center 
serN'es  some 
7.5  million 
residents. 
Funded 
primarily  by 
Rush,  the 
center  has 
seen  calls 
increase  from 
2,500  in  1979  to 
50,000  in  1994, 

Lipscomb  says. 

Despite  the  growth,  many 
people  are  uninformed  about  poison 
prevention,  he  adds. 

"There  are  still  an  awitil  lot  of 
people  out  there  w'ho  don’t  know  w'e 
exist."  ■ 


Act  now  to  avoid 
emergency  later 

Here  are  some  pmcautions  to 
prtitect  your  family  against 
poisoning. 

► Remove  household  cleaning 
products  from  under  the  sink  or 
anywhere  children  can  reach 
them. 

► Keep  all  medication,  perfume, 
cologne,  cosmetics  and 
contraceptives  out  of  reach. 

► Keep  gasoline,  oil,  antifreeze, 
paint,  bug  spray,  weed  killers  and 
other  toxics  locked  in  safety 
containers. 

► Keep  cleaning  products, 
medicines,  paint  diinner  and 
gasoline  in  original  containers. 

► Dispose  of  old  or  unused 
medication  by  flushing  it  dow'n 
the  toilet. 

►Keep  all  medication  in  child-pixxif 
containers. 

>•  Inspect  all  walls  and  windows  for 
peeling  paint. 

► Identify  all  plants  in  and  around 
the  home  and  remove  thi^e  that 
are  dangerous. 

► Keep  liquor  locked  up  and 
alcoholic  drinks  out  of  reach. 

► Keep  the  Poison  Control  Center 
number  near  the  phone. 

► Use  Mr.  Yuk  stickers,  which 
indicate  to  youngsters  that 
something  is  dangerous,  on  all 
hazardous  products. 

For  more  tips  and  a supply  of  Mr. 

Yuk  stickers,  contact  the  Poison 
Control  Center  at  (312)  942-5969 
or  (8CX))  942-5969. 


A few  simple  precautions 
can  keep  danger  out  of  reach 

prevcnrcvl  if  parents  identify  these 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


.V.  HonlAiongntft 

Smee  1992,  Kmten  Wienandt  has  served  as  Rush's  medical  illustrator. 

But  it  iuasrx  t her  talent  as  on  arose  that  earned  her  this  Ttomirtadon.  It  was  her 
quality,  dedication  to  excellence.  teamw(nkandcusicrmeT--servicefoctis"  said  Leslie 
Compere,  manager  for  Illusiration  and  Design. 


Emplojee'Of'the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured):  Jean  Lyles,  apheresis  specialist, 
Blood  Cemer;  Silvia  Rodriguez,  office  coordinator,  Division  of  Specialized  Training 
Programs  at  Rush  Medical  Collie;  Kevin  Wehde,  buyer,  Purchasing  (now  in 
Financial  Systems);  Teresa  McGau^y.  processor.  Medical  Records. 


Richard  Unhart 

Meclianic  Richard  Linhart 
works  on  air  conditioning 
systems  in  the  engine  room. 
Director  of  Medical  Center 
Engineering  Richard 
Mar?ec  praised  Linhart’s 
follow-up  work. 

“He'll  make  sure  something 
is  working  the  tvay  he  ihinh 
it  should  and  say  to  the 
customer.  ‘How  is  it  working 
in  your  eyes. 


Jerome  Reed 

Jerome  Reed  is  an 
Environmental  Services 
specialist  at  the  Bowman 
Center. 

“Jerome  has  a special  feeling 
about  the  patients  over 
there,"  said  Tye  Bearden, 
director  of  Environmental 
Services.  “He  talks  to  them, 
and  makes  them  feel  at  home 
and  wanted.  He  keeps  them 
feeling  well." 


t»chl995 


Nurse  keeps  order  in 
the  Emergency  Room 


Intimacy  and  Alzheimer's 


Alzheimer’s  disease  affects  couples 
in  a way  that  changes  their 
relationship  forever.  Patients  at  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center  and 
their  spouses  talk  candidly  about  their 
feelings  in  the  first  video  of  its  kind, 
“A  Thtiusand  Tomorrows:  Intimacy, 
Sexuality  and  Alzheimer’s.” 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease — the  forgetfulness,  poor 
judgment,  personality  changes,  self- 
centeredness  and  inability  to  take  part 
equally  in  decision-making — there’s 
an  imbalance  that  occurs  in  the 
relationship  between  the  husband  and 
wife,”  explains  Rush  social  worker 
Dan  Kuhn,  LCSW,  who  is  the 
interviewer  in  the  film. 

“In  most  cases  the  spouse  stops 
being  an  intimate  partner  and 
assumes  the  role  of  caregiver.  TTie 
common  refrain  1 hear  is,  “1  feel  like 
I’m  in  this  limbo  state.’  ” 

Produced  by  Terra  Nova  Films, 
the  30-minute  video  was  created  to 
serve  as  an  icebreaker  to  get  caregiver- 
spouses  to  talk  about  their  feelings. 


The  target  audience  is  the 
network  of  support  groups  sponsored 
by  the  Alzheimer’s  Association  and 
other  organizations  worldwide. 

“I  found  that  just  raising  the 
issues  among  spouses  we  see  at  our 
center  provides  a great  deal  of  relief,” 
says  Kuhn. 

"To  no  longer  enjoy  marital 
intimacy  is  a very  hurtful  thing,  hut 
it’s  a very  common  experience  in 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  So  let's  talk  about 
it  instead  of  having  people  deal  with 
this  in  isolation.” 

The  film  is  available  at  the 
Learning  Resource  Center. 

Call  (312)  942-6799.  ■ 


The  emergency  room  is  a revolving 
door  of  sick  and  injured  people,  most 
of  whom  want  attention  not  immedi- 
ately, but  five  minutes  ago. 

For  nearly  19  years,  Rush  triage 
nurse  Marshall  Warren  has  been 
deciding  whose  number  to  call  next. 

His  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
challenging  jobs  in  the  ER: 
Detennining,  amid  tlie  noise  and 
confusion,  the  priority'  levels  of 
patients. 

“Ever^'one  who  comes  to  the 
emergency  room  believes  they  are  an 
emergency  and  need  immediate 
attention.”  says  Warren.  "It’s  the 
triage  nurse’s  job  to  determine  just 
how  sick  they  are,  in  a very  short 


People  TDl^ow 


period  of  time,  and  decide  who 
should  be  treated  next.” 

The  triage  nurse  is  generally  the 
first  person  patients  see  in  the  ER.  He 
talks  to  the  patients  and  records  their 
chief  complaints  and  vital  signs. 
Determining  what’s  wrong  isn’t 
always  easy,  he  says. 

“You  have  to  be  able  to  look  at 
the  patient  and  incorporate  what 
you're  seeing  with  what  you’re 
hearing  from  them.” 

With  patients  arriving  by 
ambulance,  from  the  street  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  hospital,  the  job 
can  be  overwhelming.  The  ER  staff 
may  treat  as  many  as  50  patients 
in  an  eight-hour  stretch,  and  sees 
approximately  37,000  patients 
each  year. 

The  most  common  complaints 
are  chest  and  abdominal  pains,  colds 
and  diabetes-related  symptoms.  As  a 
a imprehensive  emergency 
department.  Rush’s  ER  does  not 
generally  receive  the  most  severe 
trauma  cases,  such  as  gunshot  wounds. 


Fifteen  of  the  ER’s  56  full-  and 
part-time  nurses  rotate  triage  duty. 

“You'd  get  burned  out  quickly  if 
that's  all  you  did,”  Warren  says.  “It 
can  be  really  stressful  when  it’s  busy 
out  there.” 

Rut  Warren  enjoys  the  challenges 
of  wt>rking  in  the  ER. 

“You  have  to  keep  your  skills  up 
to  date.  You  have  to  be  aware  of  new 
dnigs  that  are  out,”  he  says. 

Kevin  Kissane,  MS,  an  assistant 
unit  leader,  says  Warren  has  excellent 
knowledge  of  his  field. 

“He's  usually  right  on  in  his 
evaluations  and  judgments  on  triage,” 
Kissane  says,  adding  that  younger 
staffers  Icnik  to  Warren  as  a resource. 
“His  opinion  means  a lot.” 

For  patients  who  itre  sent  to  a 
hospital  unit,  Warren  says  the  ER  staff 
takes  pride  in  providing  as  much  care 
as  It  can  before  they  are  transferred. 

"We  try  to  get  almost  everything 
done  in  the  emergency  room  that 
has  to  be  done  so  the  patients  really 
don’t  have  to  lx?  Ixithered  up  on  the 
tliKsr.”  he  says.  “That  way  they  can 
get  some  rest  and  start  whatever  care 
they  need  there." 

Warren  has  worked  in  the  ER  all 
hut  three  months  of  his  19  years  at 
Rush.  He  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other 
w’ay,  he  says. 

“There  are  times  you  can  really 
help  people  and  watch  them  get 
better  right  in  front  of  your  eyes. 

“That  makes  it  worthwhile.”  ■ 


TTirR 


instrumental  employee 

Si.v-yeav  employee  C/iarleiie  Harris  u'os  honored  as  the  technicitin  of  the  year  for 
OR/SPD,  where  her  responsihilities  include  preparing  trays  of  surgical  tools. 

At  a recent  luncheon  for  OR/SPD,  perfect  attendance  aivards  u'ere  given  to  Jeanette 
Buffkins,  Janet  Blake-Creen,  Mary  K.  Black,  Eugene  Toney  Jordan.  Margaret 
Fit^eiald  and  Vivian  Nelton. 


Speedy  delivery: 
Getting  on-line  with 
eiectronic  maii 


No  licking.  (No  stamps.)  No 
en\’elopes.  And  your  mail  is 
delivered  in  seconds. 


It  s rK")?  a gimmiiJ: — its  elecm^nic 
nuil.  Galled  “E-mair'  K-»r  short, 
electronic  mail  is  a mess;rge  sent  and 
recei\*ed  electronically,  npically  \'ia 
computer.  Intomration  Ser\  ices  at 
Rush  recently  developed  a 
campuswide  E-mail  net\\*ork  to 
enhance  communications. 

“You  can  communicate  with 
someone  across  die  world,  acioss  the 
street  or  in  the  office  next  to  you,” 
sal's  neniork  anah'st  Rosalind  .Agee, 
who  coordinates 
the  E-mail 
program  at  Rush. 

For  now,  die 
program's  tbcus  is 
interoffice 
communication. 

Last  fell, 

.■\gee  and  other 
Intormation 
Seriices  stad 
w orked  with 
employees  of  the 
Medicine  Hospital 


to  test  a new  E-mail  sotrware  package 
called  ECSMail.  Tlie  package  allows 
employees  to  send  and  receii  e 
messages  as  well  as  documents, 
graphics  and  charts  tlirough  the 
Medical  Center’s  main  computer 
network.  The  new  tool  has  been  w-ell 
received. 

"If  I’m  doing  soniethuig  more 
invoK’ed  than  a quick  voice  mail 
message.  I’ll  sit  and  write.  And  I can 
edit  a 


nursmg. 

Schuch 
sends 
correspondence 

such  as  informational  messages,  and 
meeting  announcements  and  minutes 


oi'er  the  network  to  colleagues.  A 
“phone  lxx)k”  lists  die  employees  on 
the  netw'ork  and  an  “address  Ixxik” 
feature  allows  her  to  make 
personalized  distribution  lists.  And, 
she  can  print  out  any  E-mail 
comments  she  sends  or  receives. 

“People  don't  have  to  go 
anywhere,”  says  Schuch.  "They  don’t 
have  to  pick  up  dieir  mail  to  get  a 
hard  copy — they  get  it  right  on  their 
desktops.” 

Agee  agrees  that  the  netw’ork  is 
helpful  when  sending  non-urgent 
messages  for  review.  She  says  the 
network  is  also  perfect  for  getting  out 
one  message  to  a lot  of  people  quickly, 
for  example,  an  error  in  payroll. 


To  date,  there  are  more  than  400 
employees  on  the  E-mail  netw'ork. 
Teniiinals  at  the  Medical  Center’s 
nursing  stations  will  soon  be  upgraded 
to  include  the  new  E-mail  software. 

To  join  die  E-mail  network,  make 
an  appointment  with  the  Infomiation 
Services  Help  Desk.  Staff  members 
will  evaluate  your  area  and  ytiur 
equipment  to  determine  what  you  will 
need.  Tliey  also  ofter  inmiductory  and 
advanced  training  in  using  the 
network. 

For  details,  call  the  Information 
Services  Help  Desk  at  ext.  24357.  ■ 
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Up  on  Health: 
Turning  the  tables 


Program  offers  care  for  the  dying 

A new  initiative  of  the  Rush  System  for 
Health  began  operation  on  April  1 , when 
Rush  Hospice  Partners  started  doing  business 
as  a separate,  notdonprofit  corporation. 


Although  the  name  is  new,  the 
services  provided  are  not.  Two  of  the 
three  partners,  Rush  affiliates  Illinois 
Masonic  Medical  Center  and 
Community  Nursing  Serv'ice  West, 
each  have  provided  hospice  seiv'ice 
for  1 3 years. 

Rush  Home  Care  Network, 
which  directed  the  research  and 
planning  for  Rush  Hospice  Partners, 
has  been  interested  for  many  years  in 
adding  hospice  care  to  its  service 
lineup,  says  Kathryn  Christiansen, 
DNSc,  RN,  the  network’s 
administrator  and  a member  of  the 
new  corporation’s  hoard  of  directors. 

"Hospice  is  a special, 
compassionate  way  of  caring  for 
people  during  the  final  stage  of  their 
lives,”  says  Kathie  Nash,  RN, 
executive  director  of  Rush  Hospice 
Partners.  "Rather  than  treating 
patients  to  prolong  their  lives,  hospice 
provides  for  control  of  their  pain 
while  supporting  their,  as  well  as  their 
families',  social,  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs.” 


The  model  for  the  new  hospice  is 
home-based  care,  which  means  that 
family  members  are  important  partners 
in  caring  for  the  dying  person. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Rush 
Hospice  Partners,  Rush  patients  who 
desired  hospice  care  were  referred  out 
of  the  system. 


Hospice  care  is  covered  by 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  many 
private  insurance  programs  include 
hospice  benefits.  Medicare  pays  tor 
nursing  care,  physician  services, 
medical  appliances  and  supplies,  drugs 
tor  symptom  management  and  pain 
relief,  short-temt  inpatient  care,  home 
health  aides  and  homemaker  sert'ices, 
medical  social  services,  and  counseling 
for  patients  and  their  families. 


Rush  Hospice  Partners  expects  to 
serve  350  patients  in  its  tirst  year.  One 
of  those  patients  is  Olga  Mala,  a 77- 
year-old  Oak  Park  resident  with 
cancer  of  the  colon. 

Pain  caused  by  her  disease  is 
controlled  with  daily  doses  of 
morphine.  Pat  Hensley,  RN,  visits 
Mala  three  times  a week,  monitoring 
her  medication  and  vital  signs  and 
talking  with  her  about  the  progress  of 
her  disease. 

Social  worker  Barbara  Frei,  MSW, 
also  visits  weekly,  and  a homemaker 
comes  twice  a week  to  take  care  of 
household  chores. 

Hospice  has  allowed  Mala  and 
her  husband  of  48  years,  Stanley,  80. 
to  remain  together  in  their  sunny 
second-floor  apartment  during  the 
final  months  of  her  life. 

While  most  hospice  patients  die 
at  home.  Mala  has  arranged  to  go  to 
Oak  Park  Hospital  when  her  end  is 
near  because  of  her  husband’s  age  and 
health.  He  has  severe  arthritis  and 

continued  on  page  3 


IntheNews 


Concerning  sentors 

WTiimov  Addington.  MD.  director  ot 
the  Rush  rnm.tr\  C.\a'  litsnnite  and 
pn.'SKk'nt  W the  Chic;\g«.‘»  tvvmi  of 
Health,  w'.vs  intervieue^l  b\-  Channel 
7 aKyjt  health  pn^blems  nv*ublesk>me 
to  seniors.  Among  other  topics.  Dr. 
.Advlingt^xt  commented  on  the 
d.tngers  of  dnving  for  seniors  who  are 
r.tkmg  medication,  particularly 
caneties  containing  alcohol. 
.Accv'iding  to  Dr.  Addington,  many 
seniois  don't  eat  as  well  as  diey 
should,  making  them  more  easily 
influenced  by  the  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  hxind  in  si^me  medications. 
“Especially  for  individuals  who  have 
lost  a lot  of  weight  and  are 
dehydrated,  one  or  two  ounces  of 
alcohol  can  be  too  much,”  he  said. 


recent  Channel  5 inter\’iew  \sith 
Richard  Penn,  MD.  a neun\surgec»n 
with  the  Rush  Neim^cience  Instirute. 
Pallidotomy  is  not  a cure,  but 
in\  ol\  es  the  remo\*al  of  nerve  cells  in 
the  brain  respon.sible  tor  causing  some 
of  the  most  noticeable  symptoms  of 
Parkins^ni  s disease,  including  tine, 
slowly  spreading  tremors,  muscular 
weakness  and  a peculrar  gait.  Rush  is 
die  only  site  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
one  of  roughly  20  medical  centers  in 
the  United  States  offering  the 
procedure. 

Sugar,  sugar  everywhere 

Roberta  Clarke,  MS.  RD.  gave  some 
food  for  thought  in  a recent  stor^’  on 
Channel  2 about  the  sugar  lurking  in 
pR'iducts  perceived  as  virtuous  by 
nutrition-conscious  consumers. 


Ricfiizrd  Penn.  MD.  uw  rmeri' 
by  Chaimd  5 far  a recem  swry 
paBkioiomy.  a surg^ai  procedtc 
CTdoi  Ptxrkinson’s  disease. 


Yogurt,  salad  dressing, 
precels,  even  ketchup, 
were  among  the  high- 
sugar  foods  mentioned. 
"Hidden  sugar  has 
alwa^'s  been 
there.” 


Promising  Parkinson's  treatment 

.A  pmmising  surgical  treatment  for 
Parianson's  disease  known  as 
pallidotomy  was  the  focus  of  a 
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Three  named  to  endowed  chairs 


Smart  Levin,  MD.  Gordon 
Trenholme.  MD,  and  Stephanie 
Giegor>-.  MD,  were  named  to 
endowed  chairs  at  Rush  Medical 
College- 

Dr.  Levin,  who  had  held  the 
James  Lowenstine  Chair  of  Internal 
Medicine,  was  appointed  the  Ralph 
C.  Brown,  MD.  Chair  of  Internal 


Medicine.  Dr.  Trenholme  was  named 
to  the  Lowenstine  chair,  while  Dr. 
Gregory  was  appointed  to  the  Elodia 
Kehm  Chair  of  Hematology. 

Dr.  Levin  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  Rush,  vice 
dean  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  an 
associate  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs.  He  holds  academic 

appointments  in  the 
departments  of  medicine, 
preventive  medicine  and 
immunology/microbiology. 

Dr.  Trenholme  is  director 
of  the  Section  of  Infectious 
Disease  and  a professor  of 
medicine  at  Rush.  A member 
of  the  medical  staff  and 
faculty  since  1974,  he  is  also 
an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of 
Pharmacology. 

Director  of  the  Section 
of  Hematology,  Dr.  Gregory  is 
co-director  of  the  lymphoma 
center  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute.  In  the  early  1980s, 
she  helped  launch  the  bcjne 
marrow  transplantation 
program  at  Rush.  ■ 


Clarke  said.  "But 
when  they  reduce  the 
fat  in  a pRxluct,  there 
is  a need  then  to 
increase  the  sugar  for 
taste  satisfaction.” 
Clarke  advised 
checking  the 
ingredient  lists  on 
pRxlucts  carefully. 
"The  thing  you  want 
to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  if  sugar  is  within 
the  first  three  or  four 
ingredients  on  the 
list,  then  it  may  be  a 
product  that  is  a little 
higher  in  sugar  than 
it  needs  to  be,”  she 
said. 


Ppofesstonal 
profile 

Michelle  Hoersch,  Liun  Stvinuirk  (iiuf  /la  iIop  Dtini. 


MS,  clinical  research 
coordinator  in  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  was  profiled  in 
the  C/ucago  Stm-Times'  "Medlife" 
section  for  her  role  as  recmitment 
coordinator  with  the  Women’s 
Health  Initiative  at  Rush.  "Women's 
research  is  my  passion  because  so 
much  of  the  previous  research  has 
been  done  on  middle-class  white 
males.  We’re  looking  at  African- 
American  women  of  all 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,” 
Hoersch  said. 

Medical  movie  review 

A handful  of  medical  experts, 
including  Harold  Kessler,  MD. 
internal  medicine,  were  asked  by  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times  for  their  reviews  of 
“Outbreak,”  a new  Dustin  Hoffman 
film.  The  film  is  about  a highly- 
contagious,  deadly  virus  carried  by  a 


monkey  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  The  scientists-tumed-critics 
agreed  that  the  movie’s  scenario  was 
passible,  though  a bit  exaggerated. 

Teaching  dogs  new  tricks 

Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS,  manager 
of  the  Department  of  Child  Life,  was 
inten’iewed  by  Channel  7 for  a .story 
on  pet  therapy  in  the  Rush  pediatric 
unit.  Through  the  program,  a number 
of  dogs,  all  with  Rainbow  Therapy, 
Inc.,  a Northbrook-based  non-profit 
group,  visit  the  unit  each  week  to 
cheer  up  young  patients.  Hart  said 
that  the  visits  from  canine  friends  are 
beneficial  to  these  youngsters,  who 
often  have  no  control  over  their 
illnesses.  Lauri  Seamark,  an  art 
therapy  intern  in  Child  Life,  and  her 
dog.  Dani,  who  visits  Rush  regularly, 
were  also  featured  in  the  story.  ■ 
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Turned  in  for 
excellent  work 


Patricia  TTioraas,  a secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences,  handled  the 
work  of  two  secretaries  while 
helping  to  design  computer  software 
to  track  the  department’s  patient 
appointments.  To  recognize  her 
special  effort,  NetvsKounds  gave 
Thomas  a free  lunch  for  two  at 
Benjamin’s  Restaurant  at  the  Inn  at 
UniveRity  Village. 

Do  you  know  an  employee 
who’s  helped  others  in  a special 
way?  NetvsRowmis  would  like  to 
feature  him  or  her  in  our  “Cne 
Good  Turn"  column.  Pass  along 
your  recommendation  to  editor 
Barbara  Harfmann  at  ext.  27817. 
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Special  lessons  help 
troubled  children 

Five  years  agc'),  Jan  feared  that  her 
son,  Tom,  wcuild  never  he  able  to 
read  a hook,  add  a column  of 
numbers  or  make  a friend. 


But  at  age  10,  Tom  is  beating  the 
severe  learning  and  emotional 
problems  that  have  made  life  a 
smiggle  for  him  and  his  family.  He 
can  read  and  do  math  as  well  as  most 
fourth  graders.  He's  learning  to 
control  his  destmetive  temper  and  is 
starting  to  reach  out  to  other 
children. 

“His  progress  has  been  amazing," 
says  Jan.  “People  whti  knew  Tom  a 
few  years  ago  can’t  believe  he’s  the 
same  boy." 

Jan  credits  Tom’s  success  to  his 
indomitable  spirit — and  to  the  efforts 
of  the  staff  of  the  Rush  Day  School, 
where  he’s  been  a student  for  four 
years. 

A program  lif  the  Rush  Institute 
ior  Mental  Well-Being,  the  Day 
School  offers  an  alternative  approach 
to  education  and  treatment  for  2 1 
children — age  5 to  I 'I — who,  like 
Tom,  are  having  serious  difficulties  at 
liome  and  in  school  due  to  emotional, 
learning  and,  in  some  cases,  medical 
problems. 

The  Day  School  is  located  in  the 
Marshall  Field  IV  Building.  Operated 
at  Rush  since  1967,  the  school  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education.  Tlie  staff  includes 
teachers  certified  in  learning 
disabilities  and  behavior  disorders, 
social  workers,  child  psychiatric 


nurses  and  child  psychiatrists. 

“We’re  different  from  most 
therapeutic  schools  because  we 
emphasize  academics  along  with 
treatment,"  explains  Jean  Heideman, 
MS,  RN,  the  school’s  program 
director.  “This  way  children  work  on 
the  emi>titmal  and  behavioral 
problems  that  are  holding  them  back 
in  school  withi^ut  falling  further 
behind  in  their  education.” 

Tlie  ultimate  goal,  adds 
Heideman,  is  to  help  children  like 
T^m  make  the  transition  back  to  a 
mainstream  school  setting — either 
special  education  or  the  child’s  regular 
public  school  classroom. 

A typical  day  includes  lessons  in 
subjects  like  science  and  writing, 
along  with  treatment — one-on-one 
counseling  or  group  therapy  with 
other  classmates. 

Whenever  possible,  the  family  is 
involved.  Tom,  for  example,  is  joined 
by  his  parents  and  7-year-old  sister  for 
weekly  sessions  of  family  counseling. 

Children  also  benefit  from  the 
power  of  play.  Every  afternoon,  they 
team  up  with  other  students  to  do 
something  fiin,  whether  that’s  singing 
songs,  playing  a game,  or  building  a 
city  out  of  Legos. 

"Play  time  is  critical,  because  this 
is  when  children  build  social  skills 
like  listening  and  sharing.  They  learn 


ffio/i  Day  SihtMil 
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how  to  lead  and  how  to  be  part  of  a 
group,”  says  Heideman. 

At  least  once  a month,  the 
children  go  on  a three-hour  field  trip, 
closely  supervised  by  Day  School  staff 
and  members  of  the  Rush  Associates, 
a group  of  young  Chicago-area 
professionals  who  volunteer  at  the 
Medical  Center.  Sites  they  have  seen 
include  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Shedd 
Aquarium  and  Harold  Washington 
Library. 

And  in  the  summer,  there  are 
weekly  trips  to  the  beach — a way  of 
taking  the  sting  out  of  the  school’s 
year-round  schedule. 

“The  Day  School  meets 
throughout  the  summer  because  these 


children  need  continuity,"  explains 
Heideman. 

"We  offer  a highly  predictable 
environment  in  which  the  structure 
of  the  day  allows  children  to 
concentrate  on  overcoming  the 
problems  that  brought  them  here  and 
affords  them  daily  success,”  says 
Heideman. 

For  children  like  Tom,  it’s  an 
approach  that  works. 

“We  used  to  fight  to  get  Tom  to 
school.  Now  he  wants  to  get  there 
early  so  he  can  work  on  the 
Macintosh  computers,"  says  Jan. 

“That,  as  much  as  anything,  is  a 
measure  of  how  far  he’s  come.”  ■ 


Founders  Day  honors  employees  May  8 and  9 


The  annual  Founders  Day  event 
will  be  held  Mtinday,  May  8 and 
Tuesday,  May  9.  Tliis  special  event, 
which  includes  award  ceremonies, 
recognizes  employees  tor  their 
commitment  and  dedication  to  Rush. 

“We’re  nor  just  recognizing 
employees’  length  of  service  but  their 
quality  of  service.  We  are  grateful  to 
those  who  continue  tt)  make  a 
contribution  to  the 
Medical  Center,” 
says  Liirry 
Burton,  ThD, 
associate  vice 
president 
for 


On  May  8,  five-  and  10-year 
employees  are  invited  to  a 
Continental  breakfast  from  7 to  9 
a.m.  in  Room  Five  Hundred. 

Also  on  the  8th,  1 5-  and  20-year 
employees  are  invited  to  a 
luncheon,  beginning  at  1 1 a.m.,  in 
Room  Five  Hundred.  The  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished 
Service  Award  will  be  presented 
and  the  Employee  of  the  Year  for 
1994  will  be  announced. 

On  May  9,  employees  celebrating 
25,  30,  35  and  40  years  are 
invited  to  the  President’s 
Reception  and  Dinner,  which 
will  start  at  5 p.m.  in  room  542 
of  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  At  the  dinner,  the 
Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award 
and  the  Henr^'  P.  Russe,  MD, 
Humanitarian  Award  will 
be  given. 

In  June.  NetesRounds  will 
feature  its  anntial  Founders  Day 
issue,  with  the  complete  list  of 
employees  celebrating  special 
and  the  recipients 

awards.  ■ 


Values  and  Human  Resources. 

Depending  on  length  of  senice, 
from  five  years  to  40.  employees  will 
be  feted  at  a special  breakfast,  lunch 
or  dinner.  Invitations  will  be 
distributed  to  employees  with  their 
paychecks  on  April  28.  If  you  don’t 
receive  an  invitation,  call  Linda 
Reese,  Values  and  Human  Resources, 
at  ext.  26052. 

Vice  presidents  and  associate  vice 
presidents  will  present  employees 
witli  pins  indicating  their  years  of 
scn'ice.  The  event  also 
includes  the  following 
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Hospice  care 

conrimted  /t'om  page  I 


cannot  participate  in  her  care.  The 
couple  has  no  children. 

"If  there  were  no  hospice,  it 
would  be  bad  financially,  emotionally 
and  mentally  for  Stanley  and  me.” 
Mala  says.  “It  would  be  very  costly  to 
go  to  the  doctor  every  few  weeks  and 
to  pay  for  help  in  our  home.” 

“Hospice  has  given  me  peace  of 
mind,"  says  her  husband. 

And  it’s  given  Mala  peace  as  well. 
Frei  has  helped  the  couple  find  senior 
housing  where  Stanley  will  live  after 
his  wife’s  death. 

‘Tm  glad  to  know  where  he’s 
going  and  that  he  will  be  all  right,” 
Mala  sitys.  “I  am  more  concerned 
about  him  than  I am  about  dying.”  ■ 


Van  delivers  hands-on  science 


iH'w  prv^.\m  the  Rusl^ 
nc4^tK'thv\vl  imtuune  callevi 
SAME — the  W'estsule  Science  .ntJ 
Nhuh  Excellence  Netwvrk — cakes 

h. uxlsn'ct  science  to  14  wx'stSKie 

i. 'hic.tjx'  elemenran,  sch^x4s  that 
Axn  t K;»\  e 'Science  lahs. 

Science  cv'mes  to  the  schiv>ls  in  a 
K>mK'r  Rush  hkxvimv'bile,  retitrecl  ,ts  a 
^'neral  science  lab  with  mnning 
water  aixi  elecmcirv  that  can 
.KCv'ntnv'date  six  stikients  and  a 
te.K'her  at  a time. 

When  the  nu^bile  lab  recently 
went  to  Edward  K.  “Duke”  Ellington 
Schvvl  iXi  North  Central  A\  enue  on 
one  <4  its  hrst  tuns,  second  graders 
Evan  Bell  .tnJ  Dume  Cobbs  chmbek.i 
in  ti>  explore  the  mv-steries  of 
elec  tricin'. 

Under  the  watchhil  e\-e  of  teacher 
Yacoubi  Al-Ubaidi.  PhD,  Bell  and 
Cobbs  connected  wires  to  flashlight 
K^ttenes,  causing  a miniature  motor 
to  whir  and  a rin\-  light  bulb  to  glow. 
Thev  wrapped  copper  wire  aaiund  a 
nail,  connected  wires  to  make  a closed 
circuit  and  made  an  electre>magnet 
chat  picked  up  meral  bits.  “Just  like 
the  big  magnet  picks  up  cars  at  a 
junk\'ard.“  explained  their  teacher. 

When  Bell  disconnected  a wire, 
opening  the  circuit,  the  meral 
dn>pped  off  the  magnet. 

“Now  this  is  educational!”  he 
beamed,  opening  and  closing  the 
circuit  several  times. 


Tlie  thrill  of  diswwery  showcxl  in 
the  second  graders'  eyes,  paitectovl  by 
plastic  s;itet>-  glasses. 

“EWcause  of  its  intimate  setting, 
the  science  vai\  allow’s  Ixuh  teachers 
and  students  to  tind  different  ways  to 
satish'  their  curuvsit^’  alxnit  science," 
sii\s  Eric  Lindsay,  who  cixmlinates  tlie 
IE  preigram  for  Rush  Community’ 
Affairs.  “It  creates  a non-threatening 
atmosphere  where  hands-on 
exploration  into  science  can  take 
place.” 

Tlie  rc*lling  science  lab  has  an 
electre>nic  micrxiscope  topped  by  a 
tiny  video  camera  tliat  shows 
micrevseope  slides  on  a television 
monitor  several  students  can  see 
them  at  once.  Other  equipment 
includes  a laptop  computer  and  a 
\’CR  plus  kits  and  manuals  for 
experiments  in  areas  like  optics, 
heating  and  cooling,  and  water. 

Contributing  to  the  van’s 
reno\'ation  were  four  Chicago-area 
contractors:  Gilbane  Building  Co.; 
Thome  Associates,  Inc.;  Chatfield 
Electric,  Inc;  and  Harr^- J.  Kloeppel 
and  Associates. 

Rush  and  Chicago  business 
and  education  leaders  started  SAME 
in  1992  to  promote  opportunities 
for  children  in  westside  schools  to 
excel  in  math  and  science  and 
encourage  them  to  enter  healthcare 
professions.  ■ 


Go  Figure 

1 . The  number  of  lawn  sprinklers  on  the 

/ 

Medical  Center  campus. 

2.  The  number  of  picnic  tables  on  campus. 

b.  5,000 

3.  The  number  of  lawnmowers  operated  by 

c.  560 

Medical  Center  staff. 

4.  The  number  of  tulip  bulbs  planted  on 

d.  1,810 

campus  last  fall. 

5.  The  number  of  acres  of  grass  on  campus. 

e.  0 

6.  The  number  of  windrows  in  the  Atrium 

f.  3/1/2 

Building. 

1 
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Secretary's  wee 

What's  the  most  diffii 

New.sRounds’  roving  re/)orter  heard  son 


Ronni  Benedetti 

Executive  secretary  to  vice  president  for 
Information  Ser\'ices 
Years  at  Rush:  3 1/2 


Keeping  my  boss  organized.  1 answer  the 
phone,  keep  her  calendar  and  schedule 
all  her  appoinnnents.  I almost  know 
better  than  she  does  what  s going  on  in 
her  day-to-day  life,  both  professional 
and  personal.  I sen'e  as  a troubleshooter. 
For  example,  someone  might  think  they 
need  to  meet  with  my  boss,  but  after 
asking  a few  questions  I find  out  the 
caller  really  needs  telecommunications 
assistance.  I then  refer  the  caller,  which 
saves  my  boss  time. 


Janice  Boyd 

Secretai^,  Professional  Nursing  Staff 
and  Office  of  Student  Support  Services 
Years  at  Rush:  5 

Staying  flexible.  The  nursing  staff 
officers  change  yearly  on  July  1 . Just 
when  I get  used  to  working  with  one 
personality  type,  another  group  of 
officers  takes  over.  1 work  for  10  nursing 
committees  and  have  a lot  of  contact 
with  nursing  students.  It's  all  a 
balancing  act,  but  I like  my  job  because 
there’s  a lot  of  variety. 


She's  never  too  busy  to  i 


Diane  Clemans 
remembers  when 
she  used  an  old- 
fashioned  manual 
typewriter  and 
erasable  onionskin 
paper,  and  answered 
a rotary  phone  with 
one  line. 


Thirty  years  later,  Clemans  punches  up 
the  schedules  of  133  Rush  internal 
medicine  residents  on  a desktop 
computer  and  answers  a telephone  with 
blinking  lights  and  seven  lines. 

As  secretary  to  Alan  A.  Harris.  MD, 
program  director  of  the  Internal 
Medicine 
Residency 
Program, 

Clemans 
juggles  multiple 
projects  while 
maintaining 
an  upbear 
attitude. 


“1  enjoy  what  Pm  doing,  and  1 want  it 
to  show."  she  says,  smiling.  “There's  not  a 
day  that  goes  by  that  1 don’t  know  what 
needs  to  be  accomplished  the  next  day. 

"My  neighbor  scolds  me  and  says, 
‘Leave  work  at  work,’  but  I'm  always 
planning  ahead." 

At  Rush  for  a little  over  a year, 
Clemans  and  four  secretaries  work  as  a 
team  for  one  of  the  largest  departments 
in  the  Medical  Center.  The  office,  on  the 
third  floor  of  Jones,  buzzes  with  constant 
phone  calls  and  regular,  sometimes  daily, 
visits  from  internal 
medicine  residents. 

Assisting  the 
residents  is  one  of 
^ Clemans’ 

responsibilities. 

She  hands  out 
meal 


tickets, 


types  up 
and 
files 
letters 
, of 


Afxil  1W5 


[ is  April  24-28 

ult  part  of  your  job? 


' interesfing  ansu/ers  from  seaetaries. 


Myrna  Roman 
Secretary,  Rush  Pain  Center 
Years  at  Rush:  1 1/2 

Trying  to  keep  a smile  on  my  face  when 
1 tell  a patient  who’s  in  severe  pain  that 
she  has  to  wait  to  see  the  doctor.  I 
empathize  with  the  patients  and  remain 
calm  even  when  they’re  anxious.  When 
they  leave  the  Pain  Center,  they're 
happy.  That  makes  me  happy. 


Tim  Szygenda 

Secretary  to  assistant  vice  president 
for  Quality  Services 
Years  at  Rush:  18 

Getting  people  together  for  meetings  in 
one  place  at  one  time.  Just  when  I 
think  I’ve  got  all  the  details  worked 
out,  someone  calls  and  says  he’s  got  a 
scheduling  conflict.  Then  1 pick  up  the 
phone  and  start  over.  In  the  past  18 
years,  I’ve  worked  in  six  offices  and 
reported  to  many  different  directors 
who  all  empowered  me.  TYiat’s 
gratifying. 


lo  her  best 


recommendation,  and  helps  them 
prepare  for  Journal  Club  and  weekly 
conference  presentations  by  doing  last 
minute  transparencies  or  photocopying. 

Clemans  says  the  office  has  been 
particularly  busy  since  February  because 
the  Internal  Medicine  Residency 
Program  must  submit  comprehensive 
paperwork  by  May  1 as  parr  of  the 
reaccreditation  process. 

"Residency  programs  are  reviewed 
every  five  years,”  explains  Clemans.  “I’ve 
been  compiling  infonnation  on  faculty 
credentials,  the  alfiliate  hospitals  where 
residents  rotate  and  listing  all  our 
suhspeciality  programs.  This  has  been  an 
enomious  project,  but  it’s  extremely 
satisfying  to  see  all  the  pieces  start  to 
come  together.” 

Before  coming  to  Rush  in  January 
1994,  Clemans  spent  14  years  at  a 
Venture  department  store.  She  started  off 
as  a bookkeeper,  and  gradually  worked 
her  way  up  to  the  cash  office. 

She  was  responsible  for  balancing 
the  day’s  receipts  and  for  counting  large 
amounts  of  money. 

"1  was  dancing  in  money  around 
the  holidays.”  she  says, 
laughing.  “But  1 was  holed  up 
in  this  tiny  room  without 
any  people  contact.  1 was 
^ miserable.” 

Her  daughter-in- 
law  JoAnne  Clemans, 
who  works  in  the 


Salute  to 
secretaries 

Rush  secretaries — have  your 
breakfast  sers'^ed  with  style, 
Tuesday,  April  25.  In  honor  of 
Secretary’s  Week,  all  Rush 
secretaries  are  invited  to  a free 
breakfast  in  Room  Five  Hundred 
and  a fashion  show  featuring 
clothing  by  Joseph  A.  Bank. 
There  will  be  two  searings — 
one  at  8 a.m.  and  one  at  9:30  a.m. 
Put  this  one  in  the  appointment 
boi^k  today. 


internal  medicine  office,  convinced 
Clemans  she  should  apply  at  Rush.  She 
vividly  remembers  the  phone  call  she 
received  from  her  soon-to-be  boss. 

“Dr.  Hams  called  and  said,  ‘Diane, 
are  you  still  interested  in  the  internal 
medicine  po.sition?'  1 said,  'You  bet  1 
am — you  just  gave  me  my  Christmas 
present  early.’” 

Dr.  Harris  praises  Clemans  and  his 
department’s  secretarial  staft. 

“We’re  lucky  to  have  a wonderful 
team  of  secretaries,  and  Diane  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  group,”  says  Dr.  Harris. 
"She  infuses  her  environment  with 
energy  and  a positive  luitlook.  She 
doesn’t  know  the  words,  Tm  too  busy — 
1 can’t  do  that.'  ” ■ 


Employee  fair 
bargain  hunters' 
paradise 

Remember  when  you  could  see  a 
movie  for  $4.50  and  dining  out  didn’t 
break  you? 

These  days,  good  bargains  aren’t 
easy  to  come  by — unless  you’re  a 
Rush  employee. 

Vendors  from  1 9 companies  and 
organizations  offered  blue-light 
specials  just  for  Rush  staff  at  the 
April  6 Employee  Discounts,  Services 
and  Activities  Fair  in  the  Atrium 
Lobby. 

Hundreds  of  employees  visited 
the  day-long  fair,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources. 

Employees  browsed  from  booth  to 
booth,  collecting  coupons  and 
brochures  for  everything  from  car 
rentals  to  theme  parks. 

But  don’t  fret  if  you  missed  the 
fair — the  deals  are  available  year- 
round.  For  information  call  the  new 
Employee  Discounts,  Services  and 
Activities  Hotline  at  ext.  51322. 

Bargains  include: 

• Ten  to  20  percent  off  Sea  World 
and  Busch  Gardens  admissions. 

• Ten  percent  off  at  Cassidy 
Tire  and  Service  Center. 

• Up  to  50  percent  off 
name  brand  watches 
from  S.A.  Peck  and  Co. 
jewelers. 

• Twenty  percent 
off  Wisconsin 
Dells 

memberships. 

• Fifteen  percent 
off  admission  to 
the  Henry  Ford 
Museum  in 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

• Ten  to  20 
percent  oft 
accommodations 


and  merchandise  from  the  Walt 
Disney  Magic  Kingdom  Club. 

• Ten  dollars  worth  of  “Dining 
Dollars”  for  various  local 
restaurants  for  only  $7. 

• Forty  percent  off  wedding 
invitations  and  Christmas  card 
printing  from  Employee  Printing 
Services  of  Wisconsin. 

• Fifteen  percent  off  all  Nordic  Track 
fitness  products  purchased  before 
May  26. 


ForYour  Benefit 


• General  Cinema  tickets  for  only 
$4-50  for  adults  and  $2.75  for 
children. 

• Twenty  percent  off  prepackaged 
Fannie  Mae  candy. 

• Ten  percent  off  single  and  family 
YMCA  memberships. 

Also  on  hand  were 
representatives  of  several  Rush 
organizations,  including  the  Photo 
Group.  Multicultural  Affairs 
Coalition,  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School,  Veterans  Committee  and 
Employee  Assistance  Program. 

Andrea  Walsh,  employee 
activities  coordinator  of  Values 
and  Human  Resources,  said 
some  of  the  discounts  have 
been  available  to  employees 
for  some  time,  but  other 
companies  were  recruited  just 
prior  to  the  fair. 

Says  Walsh:  "I 
thought  the  best  way 
to  let  Rush 
employees  know 
what  we  have  to  offer 
was  to  bring  the 
vendors  here  to 
discuss  their 
products.”  ■ 


New  trustees  named  to  Board 


The  Medical 
Center’s 

Board  of  Trustees 
has  elected  three 
new  members: 

Michelle  L. 

Collins,  Ashley 
M.  Maentz  and 
Peter  B.  Cherry. 

Collins  is  a partner  in  William 
Blair  >Si.  Company,  a Chicago-based 
investment  banking  fimi.  She  earned 
her  bachelor’s  degree  in  economics 
from  Yale  University  m 1982  and  her 
master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Schixil  of  Business 
Administration  in  1986. 

Maentz  and  Cherry  are  board 
members  ot  Lake  Forest  Hospital, 
which  recently  joined  the  Rush 
System  for  Health. 

Maentz  is  chaimian  of  the  board 


of  Like  Forest  and  also  ser\’es  on  the 
Woman’s  Ekiard  of  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s,  where  she  was  a vice 
president  from  1990  to  1994.  Maentz 
is  also  on  the  executive  committee  at 
Rush. 

Cherry’  is  chaimian  and  president 
of  Cherry'  Corporation  in  Waukegan, 
which  manufactures  electrical  and 
electronic  products.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  fr«.im  Yale  University 
and  his  MBA  from  Stanfbal 
University.  ■ 


Mic/it'lL  L.  Collins 


.AsliLy  M.  Macm; 


April  I9VS 


People  X)I^ow 


fvHinsrakingly  explore  changes  in 
brain  scniccure  and  chemistry’  that 
accompany  .\kheimer$  disease  with 
the  hope  of  finding  ways  to  slow — 
and  ultimately  prevent — d^e  brain 
cell  death  that  underlies  the  disease. 

Mutk'ns  work  tbcuses  on 
sutstancess  produced  by  the  brain, 
called  grovsth  factors.  For  years, 
scientists  have  known  that  growth 
factors  help  shape  brain  development 


during  the  first  mondis  of  life, 
allowing  a shapeless  cluster  of  cells  to 
grow  into  a fully  formed  brain. 

“More  recently.  we‘\'e  come  to 
realize  that  growth  iactors  continue  to 
control  the  grow'th  and  repair  of  cells 
in  the  adult  brain,  including  the  cells 
that  die  in  patients  with  Alzheimer’s 
disease.”  says  Mufeon. 


His  work  is  providing  important 
insights  on  how  Alzheimer’s  disease 
affects  the  brain.  His  most  recent 
findings  suggest  that  Alzheimer’s 
invoK'es  a breakdown  of  the 
“transport  system”  that  carries  growth 
factors  from  the  brain  cells  that 
produce  them  to  the  brain  cells  that 
need  the  factors  to  survive. 


Piecing 
together 
the  puzzle 
of  Abhoimer's 


To  Rush  viemtst  Ellu'tt  Muts».Mi. 
PhD.  snkKnxg  .Mzhetmer’s  dtsiase  is 
like  vk'u\g  .1  pgsiiw  pu=le. 

•‘RcsearcheiN  .mnind  the  w orld 
•itc.Klilv  make  small  discovenes  that, 
in  themselves,  mav  seem 
incv'iisevjuennal,  he  explains.  But  as 
wv  fit  more  pieces  of  the  pur:le  in 
pkice.  we're  starting  tv>  see  the  big 
picture  of  what  reallv  happens  in  the 
brain  of  a person  with  .Alzheimer’s 
di>e.ise.” 

In  the  laK^ran.’iries  of  the  Rush 
Neun^ience  Institute.  Muffin  and 
his  colleagues  are  working  on  their 
own  comer  of  the  puzzle.  They 


The  latter  group  includes 
cholinergic  cells,  which  play  a role  in 
memory'.  Researchers  believe  diat 
cholinergic  cells  die  off  in  huge 
numbers  in  the  brain  of  a person  w'irh 
Alzheimer’s  because  they  arc  deprived 
of  growth  factor.  For  patients,  the 
result  is  progressive  meimiry  loss,  a 
hallmark  symptom  of  the  disease. 

“Alzheimer's  disease  isn’t  caused 
by  this  growth  factor  transport 
problem.  Most  likely,  it’s  just  another 
symptom  of  the  disease,”  he  cautions. 
“But  it  is  one  more  piece  of  the 
puzzle.” 

To  do  his  research.  Mufson  relies 
on  the  precious  resources  of  the  Rush 
Brain  Bank.  He  studies  autcipsied 
brain  tissue  donated  by  Alzheimers 
disease  patients  as  well  as  tissue 
donated  by  people  who  did  nor  have 
the  disease. 

Based  on  Mufson’s  findings,  Rush 
scientists  are  now  investigating  the 
possibility  of  using  grow-th  factor  as  a 
treatment  for  Alzheimer’s  disease,  to 
slow  the  cell  death  that  leads  to 
memory'  loss  and  physical  decline. 

“Such  a treatment  wouldn’t  be  a 
cure,  but  it  might  slow'  the  disease’s 
progression  and  offer  patients  a few 
more  years  of  stability,”  says  Mufson. 

“Most  Alzheimer’s  disease 
patients  are  over  age  75,”  he  says.  “If 
you  could  offer  them  even  five  nu're 
years  of  being  able  to  live  at  home 
with  their  families  instead  of  an 
institution,  it  would  have  a 
tremendous  impact  for  patients  and 
their  families — and,  economically,  for 
society  as  a whole."  ■ 


Paget's  disease 

A Paget’s  disease  patient  education 
meeting  will  he  held  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon,  Saturday,  April  22,  in  room 
543  of  the  Searle  Conference  Center 
at  Rush.  Paget’s  disease  is  a hone 


LnBree 


disorder  that  is  most  common  in 
elderly  people.  The  meeting  is  free 
but  reser\'ations  are  recommended. 
Call  the  Section  of  Endocrinology'  at 
ext-  26163  or  the  Paget’s  Disease 
Foundation,  (800)'23'PAGET. 

Photo  class 

The  Rush 
Photo  Group 
w'ill  hold  an 
mtermediate- 
Ie\el  seminar 
from  5:30  to  8 p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  25 
and  a basic  seminar,  Wednesday.  May 
17.  Registration  is  required,  and  there 
is  a $10  fee.  Call  Steve  Gadomski  at 
ext.  28278. 

Spic-and-span 

The  Department  Laundry/Linen 
Services  invites  employees  to  an  open 
house  at  its  plant — at  4310  South 
Shields  Avenue — from  1 to  3 p.m., 
Friday,  April  28.  As  part  of  a two- 


month,  $1.7  million  renovation,  all  of 
the  plant’s  equipment  has  been 
replaced  or  rebuilt.  For  more 
information,  call  ext.  26661. 

I'm  walkin' 

Chicago’s  second  annual  Joint  Parade 
will  be  held  from  8 a.m.  to  noon, 
Sunday,  May  7,  in  Grant  Park.  The 
mile-long,  noncompetitive  walk-a- 
thon  is  a chance  for  patients  who 
have  had  surgery  to  replace  damaged 
hips  or  knees  to  celebrate  their 
recovery  and  mobility.  For  more 
information,  call  Marilyn  Cummings. 
MS.RN.at  (312)243-4244- 

Hats  off  to  mom 

Take  your  mom  to  the  Inn  at 
University  Village  for  a Mother's 
Day  brunch  or  dinner  buffet,  Sunday, 
May  14.  Brunch  will  be  served  from 
10:30  a-m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  dinner  from 
5 to  9 p.m.  A prize  of  a free  Sunday 
brunch  for  four  at  the  Inn  awaits  the 


Alzheimer'S  day  care 

The  Alzheimer’s  Family  Care 
Center  has  moved  to  a new 
location — 6141  N.  Cicero  Ave. 
Employees  are  invited  to  an  open 
house,  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m., 
Tuesday,  May  16.  TTie  center — a 
collaborative  program  of  Rush,  the 
West  Side  Veterans  Medical  Center 
and  the  Chicago  area  chapter  of  the 
Alzheimer’s  Association — offers 
adult  day  care  for  people  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease  and  related 
dementias.  For  information,  call 
(312)  202-4130. 

Arthritis  conference 

TTie  Rush  Arthritis  and  Orthopedics 
Institute,  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
and  Ciba-Geigy  are  sponsoring  a 
conference  on  women  and  arthritis, 
from  8:45  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  Saturday, 
May  20,  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater 
in  Oak  Brook.  Registration  is  $25  in 
advance  and  $30  at  the  door.  For 
more  information,  call  Kris  Garvey 
at  the  Arthritis  Foundation,  (312) 
616-3481- 

Security  report 

If  you  did  not  receive  a copy  of 
the  1994  campus  security  report 
in  interoffice  mail,  you  can  get 
one  through  Security  Services  or 
Student  Services.  For  more 
information,  call  Security  Services  at 


ext.  26394  or  Student  Services 
at  ext.  26796. 

Valet  disceunt 

The  Rush  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  Task 
Force  reminds  employees 
that  a valet  parking  rate 
of  $5  per  day  is  available 
for  all  persons  with 
certified  State  of  Illinois 
handicapped  cards  or 
license  plates.  For  more 
information,  call  Beverly  Huckman 
at  (312)  942-7093, 

Diabetes  camp 

Become  a camp  volunteer  this 
summer  and  help  kids  learn  to 
manage  their  diabetes.  The  American 
Diabetes  Association,  Northern 
Illinois  Affiliate,  sponsors  camping 
programs  for  children  and  teens  with 
diabetes.  For  more  information,  call 
(312)  346-1805  or  (800)  433-4966. 

Beautiful  uails 

Nail  care  services,  including 
manicures  and  pedicures,  are  now 
available  for  patients,  visitors  and 
employees  at  the  Hand  Delivery  salon 
on  campus.  Open  weekdays  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  the  salon  is  located  on 
the  basement  level  tif  the  Kellogg 
Building.  For  infonnation  and 
appointments,  call  ext.  25160.  ■ 
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Aerobics 

To  celebrate  National  Employee  Health 
&.  Fitness  Week,  we  will  be  offering 
FREE  low-impact  and  step  aerobic 
classes  the  week  of  May  15. 

Fee:  $3  per  class  or  $25 

for  1 1 classes; 

Free,  week  of  May  1 5 
Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

Times/Dates:  1 1 a.m.  - M,  T,  Th,  F 
Noon  - M.  T.  Th.  F 
5:30  p.m.  - M,  T,  Th 
To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Breast  Self-Examination 

This  45-minutc  session  will  teach  you 
aKiut  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
and  proper  techniques  for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date:  Tues.,  May  9 

Time:  Noon 

Location:  Comprehensive 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 
Building 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Childbirth  Education/Lamaze 

Parents-to-be  can  prepare  for  labor 
and  deliver^'  by  enrolling  in  this  five- 
week  course.  Each  session  is  designed 
to  alleviate  couples’  fear  and  tension 


often  experienced  with  the  birth 
of  a baby. 

Dates:  Wed.,  May  24  - 

June  21 

Time:  6 - 8 p.m. 

Location:  Rush  Center  for 

Women’s  Medicine 
(Citicorp  Center, 

500  W.  Madison  St., 
Suite  400) 

Fee:  $100  per  couple 

To  Register:  Call  551-1301 

Competition  on  the  Commons 

Compete  in  pick-up  games  of  volleyball 
and  basketball  on  the  Schweppe 
Commons.  Get  a team  together  and 
compete  against  the  administr.^tive 
volleyball  team  during  the  noon  hour. 
Date:  Wed.,  May  24 

Time:  1 1 a.m.  - 2 p.m. 

Location:  Schweppe  Commons 

Fee:  Free 

Information:  Call  942-2817 


Lunch 'N  Learn 


Free  brown  hag  seminars  are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month.  May’s 
presentation  is,  “Getting  a Good 
Night’s  Sleep,’’ 


Date:  Wed.,  May  17 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  2 18  Rawson 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Cal!  942-2817 


Rush  Prenatal  Course 


If  your  due  date  is  less  than  two  months 
away,  it’s  time  to  enroll  in  the  seven- 
week  Rush  Prenatal  Course.  You  will 
learn  relaxation  and  Lama:e  breathing 
techniques  as  well  as  what  to  expect  of 
labor  and  delivery,  cesarean  section, 
vaginal  delivery,  infant  development 
and  postpartum. 

Dates:  Mon.,  May  8 - 

June  26 

Tme:  7 - 9:30  p.m. 

Location:  711  Academic  Facility 

Fee:  $85  (if  delivery 

is  at  Rush): 

$95  (if  delivers- 
is  not  at  Rush) 

To  Register:  Call  942-2374 


Sibling  Relationships 


This  course  prepares  your  child  for  the 
birth  of  your  new  baby.  It  includes  a 
video  about  sibling  relationships  and 
activities  for  children.  Reatmmended 
for  children  ages  3 and  older  and  their 
parents. 


Date:  Sat.,  May  20 

Time:  10- 11:30a.m. 

Location:  6 Kellogg 

Fee:  $10 

To  Register:  Call  942-2374 


Sixth  Annual  Employee  Health  & 
Fitness  Walh 

Take  a 1 1/2-mile  walk  around  the 
Medical  Center  and  win  fabulous 
prizes! 

Date:  Wed.,  May  17 

Time:  7:30  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 

Location:  Comer  of  Paulina 

and  Harrison  streets 
Fee:  Free 

Information:  Call  942-2817 

Step  Up  to  a New  You 

Take  a step  towards  a healthier  lifestyle 
by  banning  the  elevators  during  the 
week  of  May  1 5 . Raffle  for  all  who  log 
the  stairs  they  climb. 

To  Register:  Stop  by  the  cafeteria 
Mays,  10  or  11. 
between  1 1a.m. -2  p.m. 
Fee:  Free 

Information:  Call  942-2817 
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Rj^h  People 


Appointments 

Bill  Karnoscak, 

MLIS,  wab 
promoted  to 
manager  of 
Academic 
Computing 
Resources,  which 
provides 

educational  computer  resources  to 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  Kairujscak 
will  continue  to  manage  the 
McCormick  Learning  Resource 
Center,  the  audiovisual  department 
within  the  Library  of  Rush  University. 

Barbara  Kitzes,  MS,  RN,  was 
appointed  acting  unit  director  of  the 
Medical  Intensive  Care  and 
Noninvasivc  Respiratory  Care  units. 
She  recently  served  as  a clinical  nurse 
coordinator  in  the  Medical  Intensive 
Care  Unit. 

The  Rush  Heart  Institute 
welcomes  Valerie  Larkin,  MS,  RN. 
as  its  marketing  axirdinator.  She 
previously  serv'cd  as  director  of 
marketing  and  community  relations 
for  Hospice  of  Northeastern  Illinois  in 
Barrington. 

Leonora  Poravas,  MS,  RN,  was 
appointed  clinical  nurse  specialist  in 
the  Coronary'  Step-Down  Unit.  Her 
responsibilities  include  managing  the 
care  of  cardiac  patients,  patient  and 
family  education  and  staff 
development.  Poravas  was  previously 


a clinical  nurse  specialist  in  critical 
care  at  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center. 

Kudos 

Anita  Gewurz,  MD,  associate 
professor  of  immunology/ 
microbiology,  was  elected  as  the 
allergy  and  immunology  training 
program  directors’  representative  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Allergy 
and  Immunology’s  nominating 
committee. 

Robert  S. 

Katz,  MD,  Rush 
Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics 
Institute,  received 
the  first  annual 
Fidelitas  Award 
from  the  Illinois 
chapter  <if  the  Lupus  Foundation  of 
America. 

David  J.  Palmer,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  ophthalmology,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Glaucoma  Society. 

Rush’s  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program  earned  a 1994 
Program  of  Distinction  Award  from 
American  Health  Consultants. 
Chosen  as  one  of  the  top  five  wellness 
programs  nationwide.  Rush  was  cited 
f<ir  its  innovative  health  risk 
assessment  program,  which  helps  to 
identify  employee  health  needs.  ■ 
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Students  step  Into  primary  care 


Form/i-ycrir  niedicfll  siudem  C/iris  LiWnski 
s/inrcs  wiih  his  wife  tlic  iietw  t/iru  he 
mtitdiL’d  in  emergency  medicine  at  t/ie 
Universiiy  Health  Center  in  Pittsburgh. 
Fellow  senior  Pete  Kamhout  bolts  on . 


If  medical  schixil  is  a tour-year  stress 
test,  Match  Day  is  a ner\'e-wracking 
final  exam.  On  March  1 5 at  II  a.m., 

1 1 4 tense  Rush  seniors  gathered  in 
Room  Five  Hundred  to  find  out 
where  they’d  be  heading  for  residency 
training. 

The  relief  was  palpable  by  I L05, 
as  84  percent  of  the  Rush  students 
learned  they  had  matched  with  one  of 
their  top  three  choices. 

And  the  Dean’s  office  is  pleased 
to  report  that  a record  46  percent  of 
the  Rush  students — 52  in  all — will 
pursue  training  in  a 
primary  care 
discipline, 
keeping  Rush 
in  line  with 
the  national 
trend. 


Last  year,  Rush  Medical  College 
inaugurated  a strateg>^  to  attract  more 
students  to  internal  medicine,  family 
medicine  and  pediatrics.  "We’re 
encouraged  to  see  these  numbers 
increasing,’’  says  Margaret 
McLaughlin,  MD,  assistant  dean  of 
medical  student  programs. 

But  for  Jennie  Edwards,  who 
learned  on  Match  Day  that  she'll 
be  serv'ing  a pediatric  residency  at 
Loyola  University  Medical  Center 
in  Maywood,  111.,  the  decision  to  enter 
a primary  care  field  was  more  basic. 

"I’ll  be  able  to  study  medicine 
and  play  with  kids 
all  day,"  she  says. 
"What  more  can 
Iask?”B 


Air  l'(jrce  c/ui/j/tuiis  Muj.  Kcircm  Stocks 
and  Lt.  ( 'ol.  James  Pixon  did  their 
cihucal  trainhig  in  die  trauma  and  bum 
units  at  ('ook  County  Hosliital. 


Rush  trains  military  chaplalus 


Danger,  injury  and  loss  of  life  are  risks 
that  come  with  serving  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

When  tragedy  strikes,  the  Air 
Force  sends  its  own  chaplains  to 
provide  spiritual  support  to  troops  and 
to  the  families  they  leave  behind. 

Recent  events,  such  as 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  the 
military  actions  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia,  brought  to  light  the  need  to 
train  chaplains  in  crisis  care 
ministry.  The  Air  Force  contacted 
the  Department  of  Religion.  Health 
and  Human  Values  at  Rush,  which  is 
known  worldwide  for  providing 
excellent  pastoral  care  education  in 
a clinical  setting. 

The  collaboration  with  the  Air 
Force  is  a first  for  the  department, 
which  specially  designed  a nine- 
month  program  in  crisis  and  trauma 
ministry  for  Air  Force  chaplains.  In 
September  1994,  the  Air  Force  sent 
Lt.  Col.  James  Dixon  and  Maj. 

Karen  Stocks  to  Rush  University  to 
begin  training. 

"Accidents  happen  in  all  aspects 
of  life,  and  the  Air  Force  is  not 
immune  to  them.  How  can  we  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
may  be  afr'ected  by  some  really 
unusual  events  in  their  lives?"  says 
Stocks,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister.  "I  just  want  to  be  better 
prepared  to  be  there  for  people.” 

For  the  training.  Stocks  and 
Dixon,  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
have  attended  classes  on  death  and 
dying,  ethics,  and  crisis  intervention 


led  by  pastoral  education  staff  at 
Rush.  The  officers’  clinical  work  has 
been  done  in  the  trauma  and  bum 
units  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 

“In  our  department,  we  have  a 
lot  of  the  academic  resources  needed 
to  do  this  program.  What  was 
lacking  was  the  trauma 
environment.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
perfect  one  next  door  at  Cook 
County  Hospital,”  says  Rev.  James 
Corrigan,  who  coordinates  the 
program  with  assistant  chair  of  the 
department,  Beth  Burbank. 

County’s  trauma  unit  tends  to  be 
busy  during  the  chaplains’  visits  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings — 
a 7 p.m.  to  7 a.m.  shift. 

"We’ve  learned  firsthand  about 
the  medical  side  of  trauma,"  says 
Dixon.  "Where  we  could  be  of  help 
as  chaplains,  we  certainly  have 
stepped  in.” 

And  the  front-row  seats  in 
County’s  “classroom”  have  provided 
the  officers  with  a realistic  learning 
environment.  The  traumatic  injuries 
they  see  in  the  field  are  mirrored  at 
County'. 

“In  the  Air  Force,  where  our 
people  go,  our  chaplains  go.”  says 
Stocks.  “When  we  are  deployed,  we 
are  at  the  scene  of  trauma  and  crisis.” 

Before  training  is  finished  in 
June,  Dixon  and  Stocks  plan  to 
complete  a manual  on  crisis  trauma 
ministry  to  share  with  their  pastoral 
colleagues  in  the  Air  Force — two  of 
whom  will  begin  the  program  at 
Rush  in  September.  ■ 
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If  you're  happy  and  you  know  it... 

Andrew  Turek  shows  Ins  excitement  at  the  I lih  annual  In  Vitro  Fertiliztuion  (fVFJ 
Mrtic/i  20.  at  the  Inn  at  University  Village.  Last  year,  69  IVF  babies  were 
oom — i/ie  kngest  immlw  of  Rush  IVF  babies  bom  within  a year's  time.  Some  300 
children  have  been  bom  since  the  [irogiam  began. 


Rj^h  People 


Appointments 

Bill  Karnoscak, 

MLIS,  was 
promoted  to 
manayer  of 
Academic 
Computiny 
Resimrces,  which 
provides 

educational  computer  rest)urces  to 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  Karnoscak 
will  continue  to  manage  the 
McCormick  Learning  Resource 
Center,  the  audiovisual  department 
within  the  Library  of  Rush  University. 

Barbara  Kitzes,  MS,  RN,  was 
appointed  acting  unit  director  of  the 
Medical  Intensive  Care  and 
Noninvasive  Respiratory  Care  units. 
She  recently  serv'ed  as  a clinical  nurse 
coordinator  in  the  Medical  Intensive 
Care  Unit. 

The  Rush  Heart  Institute 
welcomes  Valerie  Larkin.  MS,  RN, 
as  its  marketing  ccxirdinatt>r.  She 
previously  serv'ed  as  director  of 
marketing  and  community  relations 
tor  Hospice  of  Northeastern  Illinois  in 
Barrington. 

Leonora  Poravas,  MS,  RN.  was 
appointed  clinical  nurse  specialist  in 
the  Coronary  Step-Down  Unit.  Her 
resptmsibilities  include  managing  the 
care  of  cardiac  patients,  patient  and 
family  education  and  staff 
development.  Poravas  was  previously 


a clinical  nurse  specialist  in  critical 
care  at  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center. 

Kudos 

Anita  Gewurz,  MD,  associate 
professt>r  of  immunology/ 
microbiology,  was  elected  as  the 
allergy  and  immunology  training 
program  directors’  representative  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Allergy 
and  Immunology’s  nominating 
committee. 

Robert  S. 

Katz,  MD,  Rush 
Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics 
Institute,  received 
the  first  annual 
Fidelitas  Award 
from  the  Illinois 
chapter  of  the  Lupus  Foundation  of 
America. 

David  J.  Palmer,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  ophthalmology,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Glaucoma  Society. 

Rush’s  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program  earned  a 1994 
Program  of  Distinction  Award  from 
American  Health  Consultants. 
Chosen  as  one  of  the  top  five  wellness 
programs  nationwide.  Rush  was  cited 
for  its  innovative  health  risk 
assessment  program,  which  helps  to 
identify  employee  health  needs.  ■ 


Students  step  into  primapy  care 


Fourr/i-ycdr  medical  student  C/ins  Li/)ms/{P 
shares  with  his  wife  the  netvs  that  he 
matched  in  emergency  medicine  at  the  ' 
University  Henlt/i  Center  in  Pittshurgh. 
Fellow  senior  Pete  Kamhout  bolts  on . 


If  medical  school  is  a four-year  stress 
test.  Match  Day  is  a nen'e-wracking 
final  exam.  On  March  15  at  11  a.m., 

1 1 4 tense  Rush  seniors  gathered  in 
Rot>m  Five  Hundred  to  find  out 
where  they’d  be  heading  for  residency 
training. 

The  relief  was  palpable  by  1 1 :05, 
as  84  percent  of  the  Rush  students 
learned  they  had  matched  with  one  of 
their  top  three  choices. 

And  the  Dean’s  office  is  pleased 
to  report  that  a record  46  percent  of 
the  Rush  students — 52  in  all — will 
pursue  training  in  a 
primary  care 
discipline, 
keeping  Rush 
in  line  with 
the  national 
trend. 


Last  year,  Rush  Medical  College 
inaugurated  a strategy  to  attract  more 
students  to  internal  medicine,  family 
medicine  and  pediatrics.  “We’re 
encouraged  to  see  these  numbers 
increasing,"  says  Margaret 
McLaughlin,  MD,  assistant  dean  of 
medical  student  programs. 

But  for  Jennie  Edwards,  who 
learned  on  Match  Day  chat  she’ll 
be  serv'ing  a pediatric  residency  at 
Loyola  University'  Medical  Center 
in  Maywood,  111.,  the  decision  to  enter 
a primary  care  field  was  more  basic. 

“I’ll  be  able  to  study  medicine 
and  play  with  kids 
all  day,’’  she  says. 
"What  more  can 

laskr’B 


Rush  trains  military  chaplains 


Danger,  injury  and  loss  of  life  are  risks 
that  come  with  serving  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

When  tragedy  strikes,  the  Air 
Force  sends  its  own  chaplains  to 
provide  spiritual  support  to  troops  and 
to  the  families  they  leave  behind. 

Recent  events,  such  as 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  the 
military  actions  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia,  brought  to  light  the  need  to 
train  chaplains  in  crisis  care 
ministry.  The  Air  Force  contacted 
the  Department  of  Religion,  Health 
and  Human  Values  at  Rush,  which  is 
known  worldwide  for  providing 
excellent  pastoral  care  education  in 
a clinical  setting. 

The  collaboration  with  the  Air 
Force  is  a first  for  the  department, 
which  specially  designed  a nine- 
month  program  in  crisis  and  trauma 
ministry  for  Air  Force  chaplains.  In 
September  1994,  the  Air  Force  sent 
Lt.  Col.  James  Dixon  and  Maj. 

Karen  Stocks  to  Rush  University  to 
begin  training. 

“Accidents  happen  in  all  aspects 
of  life,  and  the  Air  Force  is  not 
immune  to  them.  How  can  we  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
may  be  affected  by  some  really 
unusual  events  in  their  lives?”  says 
Stocks,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister.  “I  just  want  to  be  better 
prepared  to  be  there  for  people.” 

For  the  training,  Stocks  and 
Dixon,  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
have  attended  classes  on  death  and 
dying,  ethics,  and  crisis  inter\’ention 


led  by  pastoral  education  staff  at 
Rush.  The  officers’  clinical  work  has 
been  done  in  the  trauma  and  bum 
units  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 

“In  our  department,  we  have  a 
lot  of  the  academic  resources  needed 
to  do  this  program.  What  was 
lacking  was  the  trauma 
environment.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
perfect  one  next  door  at  Cook 
County  Hospital,”  says  Rev.  James 
Corrigan,  who  coordinates  the 
program  with  assistant  chair  of  the 
department,  Beth  Burbank. 

County’s  trauma  unit  tends  to  be 
busy  during  the  chaplains’  visits  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings — 
a 7 p.m.  to  7 a.m.  shift. 

“WeVe  learned  firsthand  about 
the  medical  side  of  trauma,”  says 
Dixon.  “Where  we  could  be  of  help 
as  chaplains,  we  certainly  have 
stepped  in.” 

And  the  front-row  seats  in 
County’s  “classroom”  have  provided 
the  officers  with  a realistic  learning 
environment.  The  traumatic  injuries 
they  see  in  the  field  are  minored  at 
Count>’. 

"In  the  Air  Force,  where  our 
people  go,  our  chaplains  go.”  says 
Stocks.  “When  we  are  deployed,  we 
are  at  the  scene  of  trauma  and  crisis." 

Before  training  is  finished  in 
June,  Dixon  and  Stocks  plan  to 
complete  a manual  on  crisis  trauma 
ministry'  to  share  with  their  pastoral 
colleagues  in  the  Air  Force — two  of 
whom  will  begin  the  program  at 
Rush  in  September.  ■ 
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If  you're  happy  and  you  know  it... 

Aiulveu'  Turek  shou's  his  excitement  at  (he  I Ith  annual  In  Vitro  Fertilisation  (IVF) 
party,  March  20.  at  the  Inn  at  University  Village,  l-ast  year,  69  l\T  babies  were 
bom — the  largest  number  o/ Rush  IVF  babies  bom  within  a year's  time.  Some  300 
children  have  oeen  bom  since  the  program  began. 


Turning  the  tables  from  bad  to  good 

Its  3 p.m.  on  Thursday  and  your  boss  just  told  you  that 
a proposal  you  thought  you  had  a week  to  write  is  due  by 
5 p.m.  Friday.  And  ir  this  weren’t  enough,  your  in-laws  are 
due  at  your  house  for  dinner. 


rv,’*es  this  kind  of  pressure  give  you 
energy  to  conquer  the  world?  Or 
dvvs  It  make  vour  brain  freeze? 

Keith  Bemdtson,  MO.  medical 
director  of  the  Rush  Corporate 
Health  Center  and  a stress 
management  specialist.  sa\-s  that 
how  vou  interpret  situations 
determines  the  tx'pe  of  stress  you 
expenence.  either  "goixl"  or  “bad.” 

Stress  is  a phN*sical  and 
psychological  reaction  to  events 
such  as  emotional  conflicts,  the 
threat  of  violence,  and  major  life 
changes  such  as  mamage  or  divorce. 
In  a stressful  situation,  your  muscles 
tense  in  anticipation  of  a 
confrontation  or  escape  and. 
psychologically,  you  become  more 
aw^are  and  alert. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  person 
who  enjoN's  working  under  pressure, 
you  may  accomplish  much  more 
when  experiencing  stress.  Stress  may 
actually  be  positive,  a motivator. 

“Some  people  view  stressful 
situations  as  a challenge  and  find  it 
eas\'  to  put  their  knowledge  and 
skills  to  work  instead  of  being 
paral\ied  by  the  situation.”  says  Dr. 
Bemdtson.  “These  people  have  the 
ability’  to  frame  a situation 
positively,  even  under  difficult 
circumstances.” 


revised  tight  deadline  may 
make  these  people  work  faster,  more 
efliciently  and  more  creatively. 

If  you  resent  being  caught  in 
intense  situations  or  dealing  with 
tight  deadlines,  however,  you  may 
experience  bad  stress.  Being  told  a 
proposal  is  due  in  a day  instead  of  a 
week  may  make  you  anxious, 
irritable  and  prevent  you  from  being 
able  to  concentrate.  It  may  keep  you 
awake  at  night,  or  cause  headaches, 
backaches  or  stomach  pain. 

People  who  consistently  react 
negatively  to  stressful  situations  may 
suffer  from  ulcers,  depression,  even 
heart 


But  changing  bad  stress  into 
good.  Dr.  Benidtson  says,  could  be  as 
easy  as  taking  a deep  breath  and 
putting  the  situation  in  perspective. 


UpT)nHemth 


“Look  at  obstacles  as  challenges 
and  opportunities.”  he  says.  "And 
when  other  people  deal  with  you 
unfairly,  use  the  opportunity  to  be 
assertive  or  communicate  more 
effectively." 


If  writing  a proposal  in  a day  is 
impossible,  propose  submitting  the 
first  half  of  the  proposal  by  the 
deadline.  Or  cancel  dinner  with 
your  indaws,  order  a pizza  and  spend 
a late  night  at  the  office  cranking 
out  the  proposal.  Realizing  there  are 
alternatives  helps  turn  bad  stre.ss 
into  good. 

And  when  you  can’t  put  your 
body’s  stress  to  good  use  by  solving 
problems,  taking  care  of  business,  or 
exercise,  try  to  relax  the  stress  away. 

Become  aware  of  your  breathing, 
and  learn  to  use  techniques  such  as 
muscle  relaxation,  imagery, 
concentration  methods,  and  yoga  or 
meditation,"  says  Dr.  Bemdtson. 

Studies  show  that  people  who 
learn  how  to  turn  bad  stress  into 
good  may  benefit  from  a stronger 
immune  system  and  fewer 
cardiovascular  problems.  They  may 
even  get  sick  less. 

Learning  to  manage  stress 
requires  time  and  effort.  But,  says 
Dr.  Bemdtson,  “If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  you’re  running  about 
average — but  you’re  running!"® 
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Ritsli  nt4T3mg  stident  Dwjme  Boiwiwn, 

Wg/it,  u'fltcfics  Judy  Benka,  RN.  cnre  of ' 
a child  in  (he  Pediatric  Intensive  Care  Unit.  | 


Fertility  program 
makes  dream  happen 

Judy  and  Tim  Benka  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to 


helping  children. 


For  eight  years,  Judy  has  worked  as  a 
nurse  on  the  Rush  pediatric  and 
pediatric  intensive  care  units,  helping 
youngsters  recover  from  illness  and 
injury.  Tim,  a teacher,  helps  children 
with  behavior  disorders  achieve 
higher  and  higher  goals  each  day. 

While  youngsters  have  been  a 
vital  part  of  the  Benkas’  lives,  for 
years  they  were  unable  to  have 
children  of  their  own.  Then  they 
enlisted  the  help  of  Rush’s  In  Vitro 
Fertilization  (IVF)  Program. 

After  weathering  a difficult 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  the  Benkas 
are  the  proud  parents  of  six-month- 
i>ld  twin  boys,  two  of  about  300 
children  bom  under  the  Rush  IVF 
program  since  it  began  in  1984- 

The  Benkas  came  to  the  program 
in  1992  after  trying  for  a year  to  treat 
Judy’s  infertility.  In  July  1993,  under 
the  care  of  Rush's  Barbara  Soltes, 

MD,  Benka  began  her  first  gamete 
intrafallopian 
transfer 

(GIFT) 
procedure. 

The 

procedure 
works  like 
this: 


Sperm  and  unfertilized  eggs  are 
inserted  into  the  woman’s  fallopian 
tube  via  a thin,  flexible  tube.  Once 
inside  the  woman’s  body,  they  make 
contact  and  the  eggs  hopefully 
become  fertilized. 

GIFT  is  just  one  type  of  assisted 
reproductive  technology  designed  for 
women  who  have  no  fallopian  tubes, 
whose  tubes  are  damaged  or  diseased, 
or  who  have  unexplained  infertility 
and  other  conditions.  GIFT  differs 
from  in  vitro  fertilization  in  that 
during  IVF,  eggs  are  fertilized  in  a test 
tube  and  the  resulting  embryos  are 
transferred  to  die  uterus. 

Benka’s  initial  GIFT  treatment, 
which  carries  a success  rate  of  about 
25  percent  nationally,  proved 
unsuccessful.  But  the  couple  was 
determined  to  try  again,  and  12  days 
after  her  second  treatment,  Benka  got 
a call  from  Dr.  Soltes. 

‘Tve  got  good  news  and  bad 
news."  the  doctor  said.  Benka  wanted 
the  bad  news  first. 

"The  bad  news  is,  it’s  either  two 
or  three,”  Dr.  Soltes  said.  “The  good 


Benka  visited  the  Medical  Center  not 
only  as  a nurse,  but  also  as  a patient. 

Her  pregnancy  progressed 
normally  until  about  22  weeks,  when 
she  went  into  pretemi  labor.  She 
spent  the  next  14  weeks  in  bed  on 
medication  to  control  contractions. 

Benka  says  that  during  this 
difficult  perkxi  she  received  unending 
support  from  her  friends,  family, 

Dr.  Soltes  and  her  obstetrician, 
Michael  Hussey,  MD.  “They  were 
really  there  for  me  through  thick  and 
thin,”  Benka  says. 

Benka  was  taken  off  medication 
at  36  weeks,  and  just  two  days  later. 
Dr.  Hussey,  delivered  Christopher  and 
Sean  by  an  emergency  Caesarean 
section.  During  the  deliver^',  Benka 
hemorrhaged  badly,  needed  eight 

"^'ts  of  blood  and  eventually 
required  a ventilator  to 
help  her  breathe.  After 
a short  hospital  stay, 


coiirimied  on  page  3 


IntheNews 


witness  to  WSar 

AhijT'Ul  S»N-an.  PhO.  ivi\vho!».>5i\\  anJ 
Sicphanic  C;u-;\nau8h»  MD, 
l>s\-ch«am\  wvre  teatuivvi  tn  a C/ucugo 
TnNok*  article  aKnit  war  crimes 
surtea\l  bv  Fxvsnian  Muslims  in  the 
tv’nner  Yus*.'>sla\ia.  Drs.  Si\~an  and 
Civanaugh  wvre  amoi\g  a givuv'  of 
vv'lunreer  divrors  and  lawyers  who 
rra\  eled  on  behalf  of  the  Unite*.! 
Nations  to  Cnvitia  and  Slovenia,  two 
of  the  small  countnes  that  emerged 
after  the  breakup  of  Yugi^slavia  in 
l'»2.  The\-  collected  testimonies  fh.im 
2C\?  witnesses  and  victims  of  various 
wnttime  ativviries  carried  out  by  SerKs 
m the  name  of  “ethnic  cle;insing,” 
including  oiganired  rape,  humiliation, 
tvarir^  torture  and  mass  murder. 
“None  of  us  understixxi  what  wur 
meant."  Dr.  Cav’anaugh  said.  “It  was 
something  that  none  of  us  had 
e.\perienced.  You  can  intellectually 
understand  what  w-ar  does,  but 
emotionally  it  s absolutely  impossible 
to  understand  until  you  ate  there.” 

The  testimonies  will  be  used  by  the 
United  Nations  for  war  crime 
indicrmenrs^ 

He^  back...almost 

Michael  Jordan’s  return  to  hoops  and 
the  ph^ical  training  required  for  such 
a comeback  were  the  focus  of  a 
Quajgo  Tribime  article  in  which 
Charles  Bush-Joseph,  MD,  sports 
medicine,  was  quoted.  Dr.  Bush-Joseph 
and  the  other  experts  who  were 
consulted  agreed  that  it  won’t  take 
Jordan  long  to  be  like  the  old  Mike 
fans  know  and  lo\  e.  “We  tested 
Michael  at  our  biomechanical  lab 
during  his  previous  placing  da>^,”  Dr. 
Bush'Joseph  said-  “He  was  off  the 
charts  in  his  ability'  to  generate  power 
in  his  legs.  At  32,  he  is  a bit  past  his 
prime  in  terms  of  quickness  and 
explosiveness,  but  his  high  le\’el  of 
skills  can  more  than  cover  any  such 
loss.” 

A good  roght^  sleep 

“Dreams  really  act  like  an  internal 
therapist,”  said  Rosalind  Cartwright, 
PhD,  director  of  the  Rush  Sleep 
Disorder  Se^^■ice  and  Research 
Center.  “It’s  as  if  we  had  a built-in  way 
of  looking  at  our  emotional  life — 
particularly  our  troubles — on  a regular 
basis,  to  keep  us  in  good  balance.”  Dr. 


R««s*ilnulGnfnn\5fti,  PAD 
GtrtwTight  was  featured  in  a Qucqgo 
Sim-Times  article  on  her  dream 
research.  She  recently  completed  a 
study  that  suggested  dreaming  is  what 
makes  people  feel  refreshed  after  a 
good  night’s  sleep. 

A neiH'oscience  focus 

Da\"id  Bennett,  MD,  Cynthia 
Cornelia,  MD,  Richard  Penn,  MD, 
Donna  Bergen,  MD,  Jeffrey  Curtin, 
DO,  and  Dusan  Stefoski,  MD,  all  of 
the  Rush  Neuroscience  Institute,  were 
featured  for  the  full  two  hours  of 
WJJD'AM’s  “Your  Healtli  Matters.” 
The  doctors  fielded  call-in  questions 
and  discussed  a \’ariet^'^  of  neurological 
topics,  including  Ahheimer’s  disease, 
epilepsy’,  Parkinson’s  disease  and 
multiple  sclerosis. 

Tectinology  highlights 

Amjad  Ali,  MD,  diagnostic  radiology’, 
discussed  two  diagnostic  procedures 
used  at  Rush — MRI  (magnetic 
resonance  imaging)  and  PET 
(positron  emission  tomography) — 
during  an  interview'  with  WUSN-FM. 
Dr.  Ali  explained  that  MRI  has  been 
used  for  about  1 5 years  to  obtain 
detailed  information  of  anatomical 
changes  within  specific  parts  of  the 
body.  PET  scanning,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  tracking  the  entire 
body  to  determine  the  positioning  of  a 
sugar  called  glucose  that  has  been 
injected  into  the  patient  through  an 
isotope.  Doctors  can  locate  underlying 
disease  processes  by  observing  how' 
the  glucose  settles  in  the  body.  “We 
are  always  on  the  lookout  to  do  new 
and  better  things  which  will  help  the 
patient,"  Dr.  Ali  said.  ■ 
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'Paste'  may  speed  bone  mending 

“Its  potential  advantage  is  that  it 
could  eliminate  hone  grafts  and  the 


Clinical  trials  are  under  way  at 
Rush  to  evaluate  a new-  synthetic 
Ix-nie  com^xHind  that  may  help  those 
with  wrist  fractures.  The  compound 
may  eliminate  the  neevl  tor  pins  and 
sliorten  tlic  rime 
required  tor  W’caring 
casts. 

Mark  Cohen, 

MD,  an  orthopcxlic 
surgeon  who 
specializes  in  the 
hand,  wrist  and 
ellxwv,  is  one  of  10 
principal 
investigators 
nationally  who  are 
srudying  an  artificial 
Ixme  substance 
called  Norian  SRS 
diat  appears  to 
mimic  real  Ixrne  so 
well  that  it  tricks 
new  Ixxie  cells  into 
gRWving  into  it. 

Norian  SRS,  a 
toothpaste-like 
substance  made  of  a 
combination  of 
calcium  and 
phosphate  minerals 
similar  to  natural 
bone,  is  injected 
through  the  skin 
into  spaces  caused 
by  fractures  of  the 
w'rist.  In  about  10 
minutes,  it  sets  into 
a rigid  substance  that 
is  as  hard  and  strong 
as  natural  bone. 

The  compound  holds  splintered 
bones  in  place  and  fills  in  fractures,  k 
appears  that  new'  bone  cells  gnnv  into 
and  replace  the  compound. 


metal  pins,  plates  and  screws  w'c  now 
use  in  repairing  fractures,"  says  Dr. 
Cohen,  “With  Norian  SRS,  patients 
w'ear  casts  for  only 
two  weeks  and  then 
a splint.  Typically, 
people  with  broken 
w'l  ists  have  to  w-ear 
casts  tor  at  least  six 
weeks.” 

Dr.  Cohen  says 
Norian  SRS  has 
great  potential  in 
treating  fiactures 
suffered  liy  people 
w'ith  osteoporosis. 

“It  is  estimated 
that  200,000  of  the 
550,000  broken 
w'rists  in  the  U.S. 
each  year  are  in 
people  with 
i>steoporosis,”  he 
says.  “Severe 
fracnires  require 
external  devices 
W'ith  pins  to  keep 
Ixmes  in  place. 
Norian  SRS  holds 
hones  in  place 
without  pins." 

Patients  in  Dr. 
Cohen's  study  are 
referred  by  their 
physicians.  All  are 
between  45  and  80 
years  old,  and  have 
suffered  fractures  of 
the  wrist  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  is  tlie 
short  outer  bone  of  the  arm. 

For  more  informatitm,  call  (312) 
243-4244.  ■ 
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Annual  week  spoUights  brain  research 

Lectures  on  fetal  tissue  transplantation  as  a treatment  for  neurological  disease 
highlighted  the  12th  Annual  University  Research  Week,  April  10-12. 
Sponsored  by  the  University'  Committee  on  Research  and  the  Rush  chapter  of 
the  scientific  research  society,  Sigma  Xi,  the  week  draws  attentkm  to  the 
research  done  by  Rush  faculty  and  students. 

On  April  12,  researchers  from  Rush  and  centers  across  the  country  spoke 
at  a symposium  titled.  “Cellular  Renewal,  the  Repair  of  Brain  and  Btxly.” 

Rush  neuroscientist  Jeff  Kordower,  PhD,  described  studies  of  an  innovative 
surgery  in  which  fetal  tissue  is  transplanted  into  the  brain  of  a person  with 
Parkinson’s  disease.  He  detailed  the  successful  results  in  one  such  patient.  Ole 
Isacson,  MD,  PhD.  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  spoke  about  the  brain’s  ability 
to  restructure  and  renew’  itself,  and  how  this  relates  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
transplant  surgeries. 

The  work  presented  by  Dr.  Kordower  was  later  reported  in  the  April  27 
New  En^nd  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  it  has  been  covered  extensively  in  the 
media. 

Other  speakers  included  Jesse  Cedarbaum,  MD,  of  Regeneron 
Pharmaceuticals,  who  explained  the  role  of  growth  factors  in  brain  cell 
maintenance  and  renewal,  and  Suzanne  T.  Ildstad,  MD.  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  described  the  regenerative  abilities  of  hone  marrow. 

Sigma  Xi  guest  lecturer  was  Klaus  Kuectner,  PhD,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  associate  dean  of  basic  sciences  and  research 
at  Rush,  who  summarized  his  groundbreaking  studies  of  the  common  joint 
disease,  osteoarthritis. 

This  year’s  Sigma  Xi  outstanding  student  research  award  winners  were 
Phuoc  Vuong,  the  Graduate  College;  Tyler  Reimschisel,  Rush  Medical 
College;  Jeanne  Balaty,  College  of  Health  Sciences;  and  Nancy  McCain, 
DNSc,  a postgraduate  student  with  the  College  of  Nursing.  Tlie  outstanding 
student  poster  award  went  to  Vinod  Charles,  of  the  Graduate  College.  ■ 


Abheimer's  day  care 
puts  dignity  first 

It’s  barely  past  breakfast,  but  tbe 
Alzheimer’s  Family  Care  Center  is 
already  humming  with  activity. 


In  one  room,  tour  older  women  chat 
companionably  as  they  string  together 
heads,  making  jewelry.  Next  door, 
several  men  strip  the  old  paint  off 
chairs  that  will  furnish  the  center’s 
outdoor  patio.  Down  the  hall,  one  of 
the  staif  leads  a makeshift  choir  in  a 
lively,  if  not  quite  tuneful,  version  of 
“A  Bicycle  Built  for  Two.” 

As  more  clients  arrive,  they  are 
greeted  hy  staff  like  old  friends,  with 
wann  hugs  and  smiles.  Everyone 
seems  happy  to  he  here. 

It’s  hardly  the  scene  of  despair 
that  many  people  associate  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 

“Alzheimer’s  is  a terrible  illness, 
but  it  doesn’t  have  to  make  life 
hopeless,”  says  Jane  Stansell,  MS,  RN, 
who  directs  the  Alzheimer’s  Family 
Care  Center. 

“People  with  dementia  retain 
essential  qualities  such  as  humor,  and 
the  ability  to  give  and  receive 
affection,”  says  Stansell.  “They  may 
not  remember  what  happened  an 
hour  ago,  but  they’re  capable  of 
enjoying  life  in  the  ‘now.’  ” 

PreseiA’ing  the  spirit  and  dignity 
of  people  with  dementia  has  been  a 
goal  of  the  Alzheimer’s  Family  Care 
Center  since  it  opened  in  1987.  A 
ji>int  effort  of  the  Rush  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Center,  the  West  Side 
Veteran’s  Administration  Medical 
Center  and  the  Chicago  area  chapter 
of  the  Alzheimer’s  Association,  the 


center  provides  day  care  emphasizing 
activity  and  independence. 

The  center  recently  moved  to 
6141  N,  Cicero  Ave.,  to  a larger 
building  that  can  accommodate  up  to 
60  clients,  double  its  previous 
capacity.  A program  marking  the 
grand  opening  was  held  May  16. 

Between  7 a.m.  and  4:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  the  center 
offers  a unique  blend  of  care, 
companionship  and  support. 

Most  clients  are  dropped  off  and 
picked  up  hy  family  members,  or 
transported  to  and  from  the  center  by 
special  buses.  At  the  center,  they 
participate  in  a wide  range  of 
activities,  from  drawing  to  wood- 
working.  A support  group  encourages 
people  to  share  feelings — such  as  fear, 
anger  and  embarrassment — chat 
accompany  gradual  memory  loss. 

“In  medicine,  the  usual  approach 
is  to  identify  a pnihlem  and  then 
solve  it,”  says  Dorothy  Seman,  MS, 
RN,  the  center’s  clinical  coordinator. 
“But  dementia  is  not  a problem  we 
can  solve.  The  best  we  can  do  is  help 
people  function  as  independently  as 
possible  and  enjoy  quality  lives  in 
spite  of  dementia.” 

Adds  Stansell,  “We  want  people 
to  use  every  skill  they  have  for  as  long 
as  they  have  those  skills ...  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  don’t  want  to  frustrate 
people  hy  asking  them  to  do  things 
they  no  longer  can  do.” 


This  balance  is  achieved  through 
careful  planning.  Daily  schedules  are 
designed  by  the  center’s  M-member 
staff,  who  tailor  activities  to  each 
person’s  preferences  and  needs. 

Family  education  and  support  are 
also  an  important  focus. 

“The  staff  here  really  gives  me  the 
support  I need  to  cope,”  says  Honey 
Johnson,  whose  mother,  Bernice 
Angelo,  has  been  coming  to  the 
center  for  four  years. 

Johnson  speaks  with  great 
affection  of  her  mother,  an  energetic 
90'year-old  who  still  likes  to  help 
with  the  housework. 

“At  the  center,  they  stress  how 
important  it  is  for  people  with 
Alzheimer’s  to  remain  valuable 
members  of  their  families,”  says 
Johnson.  “If  Mom  makes  the  bed  and 


the  sheets  are  hanging  out,  who  cares? 
It  makes  her  happy.” 

Seman  recounts  a similar  story  of 
a former  client  who,  despite  a severe 
balance  problem,  desperately  wanted 
to  help  clean  up  after  a support  group 
meeting. 

“She  grabbed  a tray  holding  a full 
coffee  pot.  I gasped,  but  she  looked 
me  in  the  eye  and  said,  very  firmly,  '1 
want  to  help.’ 

“I  held  my  breath  as  she  wobbled 
her  way  to  the  kitchen  ...  but  she 
made  it,”  says  Seman.  “And  when  she 
put  down  the  tray,  she  started 
clapping  for  herself.  She  said,  ‘I  did  it. 

I feel  like  I could  fly.’ 

“Dementia  may  take  away  many 
abilities,”  says  Seman,  “but  it  doesn’t 
take  away  a person’s  need  for  a sense  of 
accomplishment  and  contribution.”  ■ 


TimeCapsules 


FertDity  program 

confiliucd  from  pa^e  1 

Benka  went  home  with  the  babies  in 
her  arms. 

The  new  mom  says  she  received 
exceptional  care  from  Dr.  Soltes  and 
ckizens  of  Rush  employees  in  several 
departments.  She  is  especially  grateful 
to  L\bi>r  and  Delivery  nurses 
Maryanne  Corrieri-Alaniz,  RN,  and 
Tiajuana  Tubbs,  RN,  and  to  her 
pediatric  ICU  colleagues  Carrie 
Stoddard,  RN.  and  Janet  Stifter,  RN, 
who  visited  her  often  in  the  hospital. 

“It  was  as  if  the  staff  was  going 
through  this  with  me,”  she  says.  “The 
nurses  were  like  cheerleaders  for  me 
and  my  husband.” 

Seeing  things  from  a patient’s 
perspective  has  helped  her  as  both  a 
nurse  and  an  instnictor  at  the  Rush 
College  of  Nursing,  Benka  says. 

“It’s  helped  me  understand  a little 
more  ahc»ut  what  the  patient  might  be 
going  through,”  she  says.  “This  is 
something  1 try  pass  on  to  the 
■Students.” 

Benka  says  she  is  grateful  to  the 
I VF  program  for  helping  her  and  her 
husband  start  a family. 

“Our  dream  finally  came  mie.”  ■ 


Compik’d  by  Medictil  Center  .Arehiies 
30  YEARS  AGO — May  1 1,  1965,  was 

the  annual  Volunteer  Recognition 
Day  program.  James  A.  Campbell, 
MD,  president  of  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  pre.sented  awards  to 
22  volunteers  recognizing  five.  10  and 
15  years  of  ser\4ce.  The  volunteers’ 
Volunteer  Players  entertained  with  a 
comic  skit,  “The  Recaiiters." 

20  YEARS  AGO-The  May  1975 

issue  of  NewsRoimds  featured  a two- 
page  center  spread  introducing 
computers  to  the  Medical  Center 
community.  The  article  coincided 
with  the  opening  of  Management 
Information’s  first  computer  center, 
which  was  on  the  1 1 th  floi.)r  of 
Professional  Building  1 — the  current 
home  of  Neurology.  Max  Rafelson, 
PhD,  vice  president  of  Management 
Information  Sciences  anil  Serv'ices, 
said,  “We  are  only  beginning  to 


explore  the  possibilities....” 

10  YEARS  AGO — Leo  M.  Henikoff, 

MD,  was  Installed  as  president 
and  chief  executive  off  icer  of  Rush, 
May  2,  1985.  Tire  fomral  installation 
took  place  at  Medinah  Temple,  which 


also  hosts  Rush  University 
Commencements.  On  May  1,  in 
the  Atrium  lobby  on  the  ground 
floor,  a symposium  honored  Dr. 
HenikofPs  installation.  Moderated 
by  Dr.  Henikoff,  the  symposium 
brought  together  leaders  of  medicine 
and  education  to  project  the  role 
of  the  academic  mediatl  center  in 
the  21st  century.  Dr.  Henikoff  also 
addressed  this  theme  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  his  formal  installation.  ■ 


f Lirold  B\nm  Simi/i.  Jr.,  k/i,  f/ien  c/iuinium  o/f/io  Bivmf  u/TmUiv:.  Jufm  S.  Gnicifm.i 
Ml),  uniivrsitx  nunsluil,  dppkud  as  /)? . HenikoJ)  aavpis  f/ic  Rusk  L'niunMt\  muiv. 
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.aU  ’V'v.neh. 

1.  The  number  of  vear^  worked  by  a Rush  RN,  a.  5.5 

currently  employed,  with  the  loiigcst  tenure. 

(Q\n  you  name  her?) 

2.  Tlie  number  ot  nurses  who  have  graduated  b.  *1 

faim  the  Rush  University'  Colleije  of  Nursing. 

3.  Tire  miles  walked  by  8 Kello^  nurses  c.  1 ,200 

during  an  eight-hour  shift. 

4.  Tire  number  of  degree  options  offered  d.  4 1 

to  College  of  Nursing  students. 

5.  The  number  ot  full-time  RNs  at  Rush.  e.  3,267 


.■  ;;v.. 

s ‘-.N  ,\7'  -A'.' 


Can  you  hear  me? 

May  is  Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month.  Rush  audiologists  and  speech- 
language  pathologists  are  offering  free 
hearing  and  s-peech  screenings  to 
employees.  For  more  intbmration,  call 
the  Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences  at  ext.  25332. 

Help  the  homeless 

The  Franciscan  and  Pilsen  student- 
run  homeless  clinics  will  be  collecting 
mens  and  women s socks  May  1 5 


In  Brief 


through  May  26.  Collection  bins  are 
located  in  the  Rush  Bookstore,  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  room  023 
Schweppe  Sprague,  and  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 

1 1 7 Professional  Building.  Toiletry 
Items  such  as  toothpaste,  mens  raiors 
and  shaving  cream  are  also  needed 

Cancer  survivors 

National  Cancer  Sur\'ivors  Day  will 
be  celebrated  from  2 to  4 p.m., 

Sunday.  June  4,  on  the  Rush  campus. 
Cancer  survivors  and  their  families 
and  friends  are  invited  to  enjoy  music, 
food,  clown  performances  and 
inspirational  speeches  by  cancer 
survivors.  Volunteers  are  needed  to 
help  at  the  event.  For  more 
Information,  call  Sue  Bauer  in  the 
Wellness  Resource  Center  of  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  at  (312)  563-2542. 

Nohel  speaker 

Professtjr  Sir  John  Vane,  1982  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  or 
Medicine,  will  give  a lecture  at  the 
Medical  Center  from  4 to  5 p.m., 
Thursday,  June  8,  in  room  542  of  the 
Sc*arle  Omference  Center.  He  will 
speak  on  “The  Endothelial  Cell: 


Maestro  of  the  Blood  Circulation.” 
For  more  infomiation,  call  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology'  at 
ext.  26290. 


Congrats 


(Commencement 
exercises  for  Rush 
University  will 
begin  at  4 p.m., 
Saturday.  June  10,  at  Medinah 
Temple.  This  years  speaker  is  J. 

Robert  Buchanan,  MD.  general 
director  emeritus  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  chaimian  and 
CEO  of  MD/Dx,  a telemedicine 
company. 


Flag  Day 


The  Rush  Veterans  Qmmittee  and 
the  Department  of  Values  and  Human 
Resources  invite  employees  to  a 
celebration  of  Flag  Day.  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  14-  A 
military  exhibit,  entertainment,  and 
free  food  and  flags  will  be  available  on 
the  east  lawn  of  the  Atrium  Building 
^ by  the  tennis 
^ courts.  For  details, 
^ call  security 
^ officers  Charles 
^ Nichols  or  J.T. 
Blue  at  ext.  25678. 


Rve-a-Day  winners 

Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
congratulates  employees  who 
participated  in  the  Five-a-Day 
Challenge  to  eat  a minimum  of  five 
fruits  and  vegetables  each  day  in 
March.  Raffle-prize  winners  are 
Frances  Sanchez,  psychiatry  ($50 
WilliamS'Sonoma  gift  certificate); 
Kathleen  Gunning,  Adolescent 
Family  (Center  (wok  and  accesstiries); 
Pat  Dokman,  clinical  chemistry,  (500 
Fat-Free  Recipes  cookbook);  and  Gene 
Michalik,  cardiology,  (one  year  of 
Couking  Lig/it  magazine). 


New  meetings 
fep  empleyees 
spread  news 

Employees  can  now  hear  about  the 
Medical  Center’s  plans  and 
activities  and  an  update  on  the  Rush 
System  tor  Health  at  quarterly 
meetings.  The  50-minute  meetings 
are  offered  at  three  different  times  so 
employees  from  all  shifts  may  attend. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  April  19, 
20  and  21. 

Lirr>’  Burton,  ThD,  associate  vice 
president  tor  Values  and  Human 
Resources,  hosted  the  meetings, 
w'hich  also  featured  speakers  from 
other  departments.  Employees  who 
attended  w’ere  asketl  to  complete 
evaluation  fomis,  which  included 
space  for  comments  and  questions  on 
any  topic  employees  would  like  to  see 
addressed  at  later  meetings  or  in  other 
communications,  including 
Neu'sRoimtis. 

At  the  April  meeting,  employees 
heard  about  Rush’s  affiliation  with 
Lake  Forest  Hospital,  the  opening  of 
Rush  Hospice  Partners  and  results 
from  the  employee  opinion  sur\'ey, 
news  recently  reported  in 
Neu’sRounds.  Following  is  a summary 
of  other  news; 

• In  an  update  on  RushCare,  Kathy 
Pischke-Winn,  RN,  from  Nursing 
Serv'ices,  Research  and  Support, 
rept^rted  that  all  units  of  the 
hospital  now  have  patient  serv’ice 
associates — employees  trained  in 


dietary  services  and  housekeeping 
to  support  the  needs  of  patients 
and  the  nursing  staff. 

• John  Driscoll,  assistant  vice 
president  for  corporate  real  estate 
services,  talked  about  the  plan  for 
new  signs  around  the  Medical 
Center,  so  patients  and  visitors  can 
find  their  way  more  easily.  A final 
plan  is  due  at  the  end  of  May  and 
will  be  implemented  in  phases. 

• There  was  a delay  in  the 
implementation  of  the  automated 
time-and-attondance  system, 
which  will  require  employees  to 
“swipe”  in  and  out  of  work  using 
newly  designed  employee 
identification  badges.  The 
company  that  was  working  with 
Rush  closed  down  and  a new 
vendor  was  hired.  Dr.  Burton  said 
the  system  should  be  ready  for 
testing  this  summer  by  four  areas — 
Values  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Special  Care  Nursery,  Finance  and 
Rush  Home  Care  Network. 

• Coleen  Kelly,  MS,  MHA,  director 
of  recruitment  and  career  sen'ices, 
spoke  on  the  new  employee  tuition 
assistance  program  (see  article  on 
/wge  7). 

Also  at  the  meetings,  a videotape 
called  "Our  West  Side  Story: 

Growing  for  the  21st  Century”  was 
shown.  Narrated  by  Rush  president 
and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  the 
tape  takes  viewers  on  a tour  of  the 
areas  surrounding  Rush  and 
highlights  new  development.  A 
lxH)klet  by  the  same  name  is  available 
through  the  Office  of  Philanthropy, 
Marketing  and  Public  Relations, 
and  a copy  of  the  tape  is 
available  for  borrt)wing.  Call 
Carolyn  Reed  at  ext.  25579. 

The  next  employee 
meetings  will  he  scheduled 
for  mid-July.  Read  the  June 
issue  of  Nc’U'sRounds  for  exact 
dates,  times  and  locations.  ■ 


A day  for  daughters 

Sears,  8,  i/ic  daug/iier  of  physical  therapist  Joann  Sears,  was  one  of  many 
girh  te/io  accomjjanietl  parents  to  work  on  A/ml  27  for  the  third  anmwil  'Tal^  vour 
Dauuhter  to  W(jrk"  day.  The  day  \mmdes  yoiinf^  wennen  with  positive  role  models, 
career  ideas  and  a glimp.se  of  what  Mom  or  Dad  does  at  work  all  day.  Elizaheih 
and  the  1 3 girls  who  visited  the  Occupational  and  Physical  Therajfy  departments  also 
gained  a better  understanding  of  what  people  with  c/i.sal)ilities  do  to  lead  novnal  lives. 


Sixty  years  of  caring 

Rush  volunteer  Virginia  DeYoung 
recalls  visiting  a dying  patient 
years  ago  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 


From  her  bed,  the  woman  asked 
Ginny  to  help  her  write  a letter  to  her 
son,  who  was  serving  in  the  Army. 

“What  would  you  like  it  to  say?" 
Ginny  asked. 

“Whatever  you  think  sounds 
good,"  the  patient  replied. 

Ginny  wrote  the  letter  and  read  it 
to  the  woman,  who  began  sobbing. 

"It’s  beautiful,"  she  said.  “That’s 
the  nicest  letter  he’ll  ever  get." 

Ft)r  60  years,  Ginny  has  offered 
this  same  kind  of  compassionate 
service — whether  it  means  writing  a 
letter,  retrieving  something  from  the 
gift  shop,  pushing  a wheelchair  or  just 
lending  a listening  ear. 

“Helping  people  is  a pleasant 
feeling,"  says  Rush’s  longest-serving 
volunteer,  who  is  also  a Life  Trustee  of 
the  Medical  Center.  “You  go  home 
tired  at  night,  but  feeling  like  you’ve 
really  done  some  good.” 

Ginny ’s  commitment  to  the 
Medical  Center  wiis  recognized  this 
month  at  the 
annual 
Volunteer 
Week 


luncheon,  when  her  gold  55-year 
service  pin  was  replaced  with  one 
marking  60  years. 

Both  as  a volunteer  and  board 
member,  Ginny  has  dedicated  much 
of  her  life  to  tirelessly  serving  and 
promoting  the  Medical  Center, 
colleagues  say. 

“She  is  Mrs.  Rush,”  says  Loy 
Thomas,  MA,  director  of  the 
Volunteer  Services  Department, 
whose  office  is  named  in  Ginny’s 
honor.  “She  truly  loves  this 
institution." 

Ginny  started  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  1935,  a time  when  many 
women  were  becoming  involved  in 
volunteer  programs  in  hospitals  and 
other  places.  As  the  years  went  by  and 
the  hospital  grew,  so  did  Ginny’s 
involvement  in  it. 

She  was  elected  to  the  St.  Luke’s 
Woman’s  Board  in  1941,  and  served 
as  board  president  from 
1968  to  1970.  She  has 
chaired  the  Board’s 
fashion  show  three 


received  the  Trustee  Medal  in  1990. 
Her  son,  James  DeYoung,  is  a member 
of  the  Trustees’  Executive  Committee. 

Among  other  accomplishments, 
Ginny  spearheaded  efforts  to  begin 
hospital  tours  and  is  responsible  for 
recruiting  many  volunteers  over  the 
years. 

Thomas  says  Ginny’s  commitment 
to  Rush  and  its  patients  is  evident  in 
each  visit  she  makes. 

“She  is  a person  who  truly  cares 
about  the  needs  of  a patient  and  will 
go  above  and  beyond  to  make  sure 
they’re  comfortable,”  Thomas  says. 

While  volunteers  perform  a 
variety  of  tasks,  Ginny  says  she 
believes  the  most  important  one  is 
simply  listening.  Says  Thomas,  “She 
has  a kind,  sympathetic  ear  and  can 
listen  forever.” 

Ginny  has  witnessed  much 
change  and  growth  at  the  Medical 
Center  and  in  volunteering  over  the 
last  several  decades.  Years  ago, 
volunteers  were  responsible  for 
changing  bed  sheets  and  bed  paas, 
and  performing  other  jobs  now 
handled  by  staff. 

The  volunteer  pool  has  also 
changed  significantly.  As  more 
women  began  working,  the  number  of 
students  and  senior  citizens 
volunteering  has  grown.  Most  of 

Rush’s  450-plus  volunteers  now 
come  from  these  groups. 

According  to  Ginny,  though, 
one  thing  about 
volunteering  hasn’t 
changed:  The 
commitment  to 
helping  people. 

“Everyone  who 
volunteers  here 
really  cares  about 
patients.  1 firmly 
believe  that."  ■ 


Bargain  hunters 
rewarded 

IT'leven 

J— .employees  won 
raffle  prizes  at 
the  April  6 
Employee 
Discounts, 

Services  and 
Activities  Fair, 
sponsored  by 

Values  and  Human  Resources. 

• Mary  Black,  OR/SPD,  (three- 
month  membership  to  Bally’s 
Chicago  Health  Club) 

• Tara  Boyd,  outpatient  finance, 
(sweatshirt  from  the  Rush 
University  Bookstore) 

• Stanislava  Cepas,  Pharmacy, 
(Rota-dent  electric  toothbrush 
from  the  Dental  Group.  Ltd.) 

• Judy  Davis,  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories,  (camera  from  Group 
Sales  Unlimited) 

• Sam  Hill,  operating  room, 
(brunch  for  two  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village) 

• Barbara  E.  Jones,  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories,  (cellular  phone  from 
Mobile  Cellutions) 

• Constance  Kappel,  Medical 
Nursing — 10  Kellogg.  (Hertz  75th 
anniversary  book) 

• llaben  Kasyudia,  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories,  and  Denise  Labedz, 
registrar’s  office.  (AAA-Chicago 
Motor  Club  road  atlas) 

• Kimberly  Mulquin,  Quality 
Services,  (overnight  stay  at  the 
Inn  at  University  Village) 

• Ruth  Parong,  Rush  Medical 
Laboratories,  (gold  and  pearl  pin 
from  S.A.  Peck  and  Co.  jewelers) 

Remember,  you  can  find  out 
about  discounts  available  to  Rush 
employees  by  calling  the  Employee 
Discounts,  Sendees  and  Activities 
Hotline  at  ext.  51322.  3 


Rj^h  People 


previously  sen-ed  as  the  department’s 
office  manger. 


Appointments 

Karren  Kowalski, 

keen  appointed 
assistant  vice 
president  and 
administrator  for 
the  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Hi)spital.  Dr.  Kowalski, 
who  also  serves  as  chairperson  of 
Maternal/Child  Nursing,  has  worked 
at  Rush  since  1993. 

Frances  Strodtbeck,  DNSc,  RN, 
was  elected  secretary'  of  the  National 
Association  of  Neonatal  Nurses.  An 
expert  on  infectious  diseases  in 
newborns,  Dr.  Strodtbeck  is 
coordinator  of  the  neonatal  nurse 
practitioner  program  in  the  College  of 
Nui-sing. 

Debr.i  A.  O’Brien  was  appointed 
administrative  manager  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Medicine.  She 


Kudos 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  received  the 
Distinguished  Ser\dce  Award  from  the 
Department  of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values.  Dr.  Fawcett  is  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being 
and  chainnan  of  the 
Department  of 
Psychiatiy’. 

In  honor  of 
Rush  physicians. 

Rush  Home  Care 
Network  planted  a 
tree  on  the  grounds 
of  Intcrfaith  House. 

3456  West  Franklin 
Boulevard.  The 
facility  provides 
assessments  and 
shelter  for  homeless 


people  recovering  from  illness  or 
injury  after  hospitalization. 

Rush  recently  received  the 
Malcolm  X College  Partnership 
Award  for  its  commitment  to  the 
college  and  West  Side  community  by 
providing  employment  opportunities 
for  students  and  graduates. 

The  United  Way  posters  designed 
by  Kristen  Wienandt,  Illustration  and 
Design,  won  first  place  in  the  annual 
communications  contest  offered  by 
the  United  Way  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago.  Photographs  for  the  posters 
were  taken  by  Eve  Rexroat  and 
Susan  Richert.  ■ 


New« 

PgjNDS 

Published  monthly  for  Rush 
employees  by  the  Office  of 
Philanthropy.  Marketing  and 
Public  Relatiorts 
Editor:  Barbara  Harfmann 
Associate  Editor:  Sue  Jeimtheau 
Editorial  Staff:  Stuart  Campbell. 
Anne  Shaw  Heinrich.  Cher>4 
Janus:,  Jeffrey  Meyers.  Denise  Van 
Publications  Secretary’:  Liravia 
Ritndolph 

Photographers:  Tina  Oimiack. 
Larr\'  Demiody,  Barbara 
Harfmann,  Sue  Jeantheau. 

Susan  Richert 

Have  a news  item  or  stor\'  idea 
for  Neu'sRomuis.’  Call  us. 

Tlu*  editor  can  be  reached  at 
ext.  27817.  (Fax:  25581 ) Editorial 
offices  are  located  in  Suite  250 
of  the  Triangle  Office  Building 
at  17(X)  West  \ an  Buren. 


Helping  kids  learn  through  play 


LADS  reflc/ier  Annie  Be//  /le/ps  Ant/reu' 
Wilenski.  22  mom/is,  tiiu/  Micfiae/  Vjgi/, 
10  inom/u.  />i(i/J  a casde. 


are  olij»iWe  for  cnu'llmcnt.  Schixil- 
iige  childn:'n  also  artend  a hetdre-and- 
after  schixd  pixigram  at  LADS. 

One  of  25  full-time  teacheni, 

Bell  has  taught  alntast  ever>'  age 
group.  For  the  past  seven  years,  she 
and  her  three  associates  have  been 
tending  to  the  physical,  emotional 
,\nd  social  necxls  of  1 1 childmii 
lx*t\veen  the  iiges  of  4 months  and 
2 years. 

FW'll  says  the  wide  difference  in 
ages  makes  her  job  particularly 
challenging. 

“The  needs  of  a 4-month-old  are 
so  different  fi\im  a 2-year-old, “ she 
explains.  “Infants  require  more 
physical  contact,  rocking  and 
cuddling,  while  nxJdlers  want  to 
climb  and  are  into  everything." 

Bell’s  classroom  is  a child’s 

paradise  of  bright 
colors  and  things 


do.  Stencils  of  prancing  giraffes 
cover  the  window.s  and  paper  bunnies 
painted  with  each  child’s  name  line 
the  walls.  Children  engage  in  many 
activities,  including  painting,  singing 
and  story  rime.  There  are  also  huge 
foam  blocks  for  climbing,  two  slides 
and  a play  kitchen  designed  to 
entertain  and  teach. 

"When  most  people  think  of  play, 
they  think  it’s  something  children  di> 
to  have  fun,"  says  Bell,  the  mother  of 
three  and  foster  parent  ot  one.  “But 
play  is  learning. 

"When  a child  is  snuggling  to 
figure  out  where  the  square  shape  fits 
in  a pu::le,  he'll  keep  tiding  until  he 
masters  it.  Then  he’s  ready  for  a new 
challenge.’’ 

Helping  children  meet  new 
goals  in  a safe  environment  is 
important  to  Bell,  who  recently 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  early 
childhcxx"!  education  at  the  Erikson 
Institute  of  Loyola  University. 

Building  mist  with  parents 
and  children  is  also  important. 

She  describes  the  teacher-parent 
relationship  as  a partnership. 

“We  work  together  because 
we  lo\'e  and  care  about 
die  child,”  she  says. 
“Parents  trust  me  to 
make  sure  kids'  needs 
are  met  when  they 
can’t  be  there."  ■ 


Sitting  on  the  tkxir  of  classnxmi  L 
.■\nnio  Bt4l  heljvi  22-month-old 
Andrew  srack  s^'ine  brightly  colorexl 
ii\'crsi:evl  Legi>  bUxrks. 

“You’re  doiiig  great,’’  she  sa^-s, 
cncoumgiixg  the  tcxLllcr  t».>  add  a 
yellow  bUxrk  to  the  top  of  his  "castle." 

Exxxsttng  cblldren’^  creativity 
thrvuigh  play  is  just  one  part  of  Bell’s 
job. 

A teacher  at  the  Ltumnee 
Anmuir  Day  Scluxd  (LADS)  tor  22 
years.  Bell  also  feeds  and  rocks 


People  T3l^ow 


inhmts,  sliows  2-year-olds  how  to 
share,  plans  a daily  curriculum,  orders 
equipment  and  supplies,  and 
supervises  three  teachers  in  the  infant 
classicxim. 

Located  east  of  die  Medical 
Center’s  main  Parking  Garage, 

LADS  boasts  an  enrollment  of 
135  children,  most  of  them  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Medical 
Center  employees.  Children  from 
4 months  of  age  through  kindergarten 


Linda  Clemmlngs,  MS,  RN 
1943-1995 

Linda  Clemmings,  MS,  RN,  an 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Oimmunity  Health 
Nursing,  died  from  a stroke  on 
April  20.  She  was  52. 

An  employee  of  Rush  for  29 
years,  Clemmings  was  a nurse 
pracritioner  who  worked  with 
.several  inner-city  clinics  in  Chicago 
including  the  South  Side  Health 
Project  and  the  American  Indian 
Health  Service.  She  also  practiced 
with  Family  Health  Specialists  in 
Oak  Park. 

A student  in  the  Rush 
University  College  of  Nursing, 
Clemmings  will  be  awarded 
a doctor  of  nursing  degree 
posthumously  at  Commencement 
in  June. 

Mary  Belli  O'Holleran,  MS,  Rl\l 
1955-1995 

Mary  Beth  O'Holleran,  MS,  RN, 
unit  director  of  the  New  Life  Family 
Center  at  Rush,  died  May  6 at  the 
age  of  39. 

Since  1987,  O’Holleran 
managed  a 77-bed  unit  in  the  high- 
risk  antepartum,  postpartum  and 
general  care  nursery. 

O’Holleran  began  her  18-year 
career  at  Rush  as  a staff  nurse  in 
pediatrics,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  As  an  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing,  she  also  taught 
undergraduate  nursing  students. 

President  of  the  Professional 
Nursing  Staff,  O'Holleran  earned 
her  master’s  degree  from  the  Rush 
University  College  of  Nursing 
in  1986. 


Dertb^  Clisttam 

F(/r  mare  than  three  years,  Deirdre  Clisham  has  been  a secretary  far  Rush’s  critical 
care  areas.  "In  critical  care,  everybffdy  thinks  their  project  is  the  most  impuriant  and 
has  to  be  done  ruAv.  Deirdre  has  a sense  of  pnarities  and  how  she  can  get  things  done 
and  to  us  in  a timely  fashion , " said  Charlotte  Ramazinski . RN,  clinical  nurse 
coordinator  far  the  Coronary  Step  Down  Unit. 


Empli/yee-uf'the'Quarter  finalists  (mit  pictured);  TinaCarmack,  Media  Relations; 
Diane  Dussauk,  Outpatient  Psychiatry;  Nathan  Gordon,  Ricsh  Day  Hospital; 
Bernice  King.  Property  Managenumt;  Robert  Narowski,  13  Kellogg;  Robert 
Nf/rihem,  Rush  Resideruiai  Center;  Elizabeth  Perez.  Pediatric/Adolescent  Services; 
Linda  Talla,  Medical  Intensive  Care  Unit;  Mtnris  Thomas,  9 fCe/logg. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Frank  Stelter 

E/ectn'dan  Frank  Sielter  is  now  a 
two-time  Stege  award  winner. 
Director  of  Medica/  Center 
Engineering  Ric/iard  Mar;ec  assigns 
him  to  the  most  difficult  electrical 
problems. 

■'W/ien  we  have  a Irrnblem,  I Ii7<e  to 
send  you  out  because  you're  the  type 
of  person  who  wi/l  ;iimp  into  it,  and 
no  matter  what  it  ttikes. . .you’ll  he 
there  to  do  it."  said  Marzec. 


Luis  Tirado 

Luis  Tirado  works  as  a floor 
technician  in  Environmental  Services 
on  8 North  Atrium . And  every  day 
on  the  Job,  Tirado  show,s  pride  in  his 
work. 

"He  feels  that  he  has  to  take  care  of 
this  hou.se  first.  And  by  taking  care  of 
this  hou.se,  it  allows  him  to  take  care  of 
his  family  and  pay  his  hills,"  said 
department  director  Tye  Bearden. 


New  tuition  assistance  options 


May  is  “back'to'schoor’  month  at 
Rush.  If  you’ve  ever  thought 
about  taking  courses  to  improve  your 
job  skills  or  earn  a degree,  now  is  the 
time  to  rake  advantage  of  a program 
sure  to  make  you  pack  up  your 
bookbag. 

The  new  tuition  assistance 
program — called  Linking  Education 
and  Performance,  or  LEAP — is  now 
available  to  all  full-time  Rush 
employees.  The  expanded  program 
has  a new  emphasis  and  more  options. 

"The  old  program  focused  on 
people  attaining  a degree  and  going  to 
college-credit  courses.  This  program 
recognizes  that  you  can  be  educated 
in  a variety  of  settings,’’  says  Coleen 
Kelly,  MS,  MHA,  director  of 
Recruitment/Carecr  Services. 

"The  problem  1 saw  with  the  old 
program  is  that  it  really  didn't  enable 
the  pe(iple  who  couldn’t  afford  to  go 
to  school  a lot  of  opportunities  to  get 
there,"  says  Ruth  Williams,  MS,  RN, 
unit  director  for  8 North  Atrium  and 
a member  of  the  committee  that 
developed  the  LEAP  program.  "We 
looked  at  how  we  could  expand  the 
program  to  reach  more  employees.’’ 
Tile  LEAP  program  provides 
three  options  to  further  your 
education  with  the  help  of  prepaid 
tuition  or  tuition  reimbursement. 

Enhancing  your  job  skflis 

Tile  first  option,  called  "employability’ 
enhancement,"  allows  you  to  take 
non-degree  courses  to  gain  knowledge 
or  to  build  your  skills.  Courses  in 
computers,  management,  reading, 
writing  and  math  are  some  examples, 
along  with  English  as  a Second 
Language  or  general  equivalency 
diploma  (GED)  courses.  You  may  also 
consider  profe.ssional  certification 
courses,  including  licensed  practical 
nurse  and  certified  nurse’s  aide 
training. 

For  this  option.  Rush  will  prepay 
your  tuition,  fees  and  required  books 
up  to  $1,500  in  a 12-monrh  periixl. 

To  renew  for  a second  1 2 months,  you 
must  receive  a grade  of  "C”  or  better 
in  your  course  or  a passing  grade  in  a 
pass/fail  system. 

Training  when  your  work  changes 

When  the  law  or  your  department 
mandate  training  tor  you  to  stay  in 
your  present  job,  such  as  training  to 
use  new  equipment,  consider  the 
"job-required"  option.  Depending  on 
the  type  of  course  you  take.  Rush  will 


either  totally  prepay  your  expenses  for 
up  to  two  courses  or  six  credit  hours 
per  enrollment  period,  or  pay  up  to 
$1,500  in  a 12-month  periixi. 

Degree  program  option 

The  third  option  is  the  degree 
program.  If  you  plan  to  enroll  in 
courses  offered  through  the  Rush 
University  College  of  Nursing  or 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  Rush  will 
prepay  your  tuition  100  percent.  Part- 
time  nurses  also  are  eligible  for  this 
option. 

If  you  pursue  any  other  available 
degree  program,  Rush  will  reimburse 
you  for  50  percent  of  your  tuition 
costs  when  you  satisfactorily  complete 
a class.  After  you  earn  your  degree 
and  work  fulltime  at  Rush  for  another 
year.  Rush  will  reimburse  you  an 
additional  25  percent. 

Manager  of  Media  Sen'ices 
Michael  Brooks,  who  earned  a masters 
in  adult  education  last  year  from 
National  Louis  University,  was  happy 
to  pay  only  25  percent  of  his  tuition 
bill  and  considers  his  degree  a gift. 

"When  it  comes  to  be 
Christmastime  at  the  hospital  and  you 
get  a ticket  for  the  big  meal,  are  you 
going  to  throw  that  away?”  he  says. 
"They’re  not  offering  you  a free 
educatitin,  but  they’re  saying  they’ll 
pay  at  least  half  your  meal  ticket.” 

Sign  up  today 

The  LEAP  program  oflicially  begins 
with  the  summer  tenn  of  1995  or  May 
1 5 tor  employees  considering  non- 
degree  programs.  Your  supervisor  and 
the  Department  of  Values  and 
Human  Resources  must  approve  your 
plan  before  you  can  receive  tuition 
assistance.  Courses  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  clinical  or  business  needs  of 
Rush  will  not  be  covered. 

“It’s  a partnership,”  says  Williams, 
who  is  taking  computer  courses  to 
satisfy  her  own  interests  and  to  help 
her  am  her  unit  more  efficiently.  "If 
you  want  the  institution  to  grow,  you 
have  to  have  people  who  are  educated 
or  are  at  least  tr\'ing  to  perfect  their 
job  skills." 

For  details  about  the  LEAP 
program  or  to  receive  an  application, 
call  Values  and  Human  Resources  at 
ext.  23456.  It  you  are  currently 
receiving  tuition  assistance  under  the 
old  program,  call  to  confimi  your 
continued  eligibility  under  the  LEAP 
program.  ■ 


Stroke's  subtle  signs 
need  quick  attention 


Stroke  is  the  leading  cause  of 
disability  among  adults  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death. 

Because  the  signs  of  stroke  can  be 
so  subtle,  some  people  do  not  seek 
medical  help  for  hours  or  even  days 
after  symptoms  appear. 

Alerting  people  to  the  signs  of 
stroke  so  that  the  brain  damage  and 
resulting  disability  often  resulting 
from  stroke  can  be  limited  is  a focus 
of  National  Stroke  Awareness  Month 
in  May. 

"If  you’re  paralyzed,  you  go  to  the 
hospital,  hut  people  often  ignore  mild 
symptoms  of  stroke,”  says  Jeffrey 
Curtin,  EX3,  director  of  the 
Hyperacute 
Stroke 
Treatment 
program  in  the 
Rush 

Neuroscience 
Institute. 

He 

contrasts  this 
reaction  with 
the  public’s 
high 

recognition  of 
chest  pain  as  a 
sign  of  heart 
attack. 

“When  chest 
pain  happens,  it’s 
terrifying  and 
people  seek 
immediate 
treatment.  But 
many  stroke 
symptoms  are  not 
so  frightening. 

People  think 
they’re  fatigued 
and  lie  down, 
which  allows 
brain  damage  to 
continue. 

“It’s  better  to  he  safe  than  sorry," 
Dr.  Curtin  says.  "I’d  rather  evaluate 
1 5 people  in  the  emergency  room  for 
symptoms  that  prove  trivial  than  miss 
one  stroke." 

Research  shows  that  immediate 
treatment  can  lessen  the  degree  of 
disability'  caused  by  stroke. 

“We  need  to  inter\'ene  early," 
says  Dr.  Curtin.  "If  a person  gets  into 


the  emergency  rotjm  within  six  hours, 
we  may  be  able  to  limit  the  damage." 

Stroke  is  the  common  name  for 
what  happens  when  blood  flow  to  the 
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brain  is  interrupted  by  a clogged  or  a 
burst  artery. 

Interruption  of  blood  flow 
deprives  the  brain  of  oxygen,  causing 
death  of  irreplaceable  brain  cells, 
which  can  lead  to  loss  of  functions 
such  as  speech,  memory,  walking,  or 
working  a calculator  or  computer. 

Medications  used  to  treat  heart 
attacks  by 
dissolving  clots 
may  also  be 
effective  in 
treating  strokes. 

"The  drugs 
have  been 
around  since 
the  early  '60s, 
but  until  recently 
we  didn’t  have 
the  technology 
to  confirm  or 
rule  out  if  the 
stroke  symptoms 
are  caused  by 
a hemorrhage 
or  a tumor,  cases 
in  which  the 
clot-dissolving 
drugs  cannot 
be  used,"  Dr. 
Curtin  says. 

Two  drugs 
that  intervene  in 
the  process  of 
stroke  are  being 
tested  in  the 
Rush  Hyperacute 
Stroke 
Treatment 
program,  the  only  place  in  the 
Chicago  area  where  the  drugs  are 
available. 

One  w'as  developed  to  break  up 
stroke-causing  clots,  restoring  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  other 
interrupts  the  chain-reaction  that 
causes  death  of  brain  cells.  ■ 

llW.U-innw'.vK'a-r...\V<c.u.,  V 


Before  a srrcjke:  BlooJ  nc/i  m 
jumn.^hes  br<iin  cells. 


Dimnyfl  .stroke:  C/ot  im/viies  MoovI  Jh'ir. 
Bniin  cells  Jic 


Stroke's  warning  signs 

If  you,  or  someone  you  know,  experiences  one  or  more  of  these  smike 
symptoms,  call  911  immediately. 

• Numbness,  weakness  or  paralysis  of  face,  arm  or  leg. 

• Sudden  blurred  or  decreased  vision  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

• Difficulty  speaking  or  understanding  simple  statements. 

• Dizziness,  loss  of  balance  or  loss  of  c(.x>rdination,  especially  when  combined 
with  othersymptoms. 

• Sudden,  severe,  unexplainable  headache — often  described  as  "the  worst 
headache  of  your  life.” 
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coming  soon. 
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Nurses  recognize 
their  stars 

Employees  honored  I 
far  service 

Service  awards  given  to 
rrredical  staff Q 

News  from  the  top: 

James  Frankenbach . . . . Q 


She’s  never  too  busy 
to  serve  customers ; 


Environmental  Services  employee  Georgia  Waters  and  the 
more  than  1,100  employees  honored  during  Founders  Day 
celebrations  exemplify  caring  aiad  commitment,  said  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  Rush  president  anci  CEO. 


Dr.  Henikoff,  wh*-)  sat  with  Waters 
at  the  President’s  Dinner  on  May  9. 
told  a story  about  the  25-year 
employee’s  compassion  for  a young 
cancer  patient. 

The  patient,  who  had  lost  her 
hair  to  chemotherapy,  was  wearing  a 
head  scarf  when  Waters  came  into 
her  room  to  clean. 

“She  said  to  the  patient,  ‘My, 
don’t  you  look  beautiful,”’  said  Dr. 
Henikoff.  “The  patient's  mother 
said  to  me,  ‘This  is  a woman  who 
cared.”’ 

This  year's  Founders  Day 
celebrated  employees’  caring  spirit 
and  their  service  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Besides  the  dinner,  which 
honored  employees  with  25,  30,  35 
and  40  years  of  service,  a luncheon 
in  Room  Five  Hundred  recognized 
those  who  have  worked  15  and  20 
years.  Five-  and  10-year  employees 
were  treated  to  a Continental 
breakfast. 

Service  awards  were  also 


presented  to  several  employees. 

This  year’s  award  winners  are: 

Kristen  Wienandt:  Senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  Tniman 
Esmond,  Jr.,  described  the  Employee 
of  the  Year  as  one  who  gives  more 
than  1 10  percent.  Wienandt,  of 
Illustration  and  Design,  created  the 
award-winning  posters  for  last  year’s 
United  Way  campaign. 

“She  makes  deadlines — no  matter 
what — even  if  it  means  working  extra 
or  on  weekends,”  said  Esmond. 

Wally  Mroz:  A past  Employee 
of  the  Year,  Mroz,  director  of 
Graphic  Reproductions  (Print 
Shop),  won  the  James  A.  Campbell, 
MD,  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  his  dedication  and  ability  to  lead 
by  example. 

Esmond  repeated  the  line 
employees  say  when  they  need 
printing  help  fast — “Wally  will  do  it.” 
Karen  Heffernan,  RN,  RD; 
The  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award 
recognizes  outstanding  patient  care. 


A 10-year  employee,  Heffernan  is  a 
medical  nurse  on  8 South  Atrium. 

“She  recently  was  the  consistent 
force  in  a suicidal  patient’s  care,” 
said  Esmond.  "She’s  concerned 
about  the  dignity  and  humanity  of 
patients,  and  brings  insight, 
empathy  and  science  to  the 
bedside.” 

Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  PhD: 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Social  Sciences,  Dr. 
Cartwright  received  the  Henry'  P. 
Russe,  MD,  Humanitarian  Award. 
Since  1977,  she  has  also  directed 
the  Rush  Sleep  Disorder  Service 
and  Research  Center. 

"Your  dream  research  helps 
people  not  be  afraid  of  their  dreams. 
We  learn  from  you,”  said  Larry 
Burton,  ThD,  associate  vice 
president.  Values  and  Human 
Resources. 

See  “Employees  lionoretl/br 
sen'ice,”  pages  3-6.  ■ 
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A tribute  to  caring 

Environmental  Services  employee  Georg; 
more  than  1,100  employees  honored  dtiri 
celebrations  exemplify  caring  and  commi 
Henikoff,  MD,  Rush  president  and  CEO. 


Dr.  Henikoff,  who  sat  with  Waters 
at  the  President’s  Dinner  on  May  9. 
told  a story  about  the  25-year 
employee’s  compassion  for  a young 
cancer  patient. 

The  patient,  who  had  lost  her 
hair  to  chemotherapy,  was  wearing  a 
head  scarf  when  Waters  came  into 
her  room  to  clean. 

“She  said  to  the  patient,  ‘My, 
don’t  you  look  beautiful,’  ’’  said  Dr. 
Henikoff.  “The  patient's  mother 
said  to  me.  ‘This  is  a woman  who 
cared.’ " 

This  year’s  Founders  Day 
celebrated  employees’  caring  spirit 
and  their  service  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Besides  the  dinner,  which 
honored  employees  with  25,  30,  35 
and  40  years  of  service,  a luncheon 
in  Room  Five  Hundred  recognized 
those  who  have  worked  15  and  20 
years.  Five-  and  10-year  employees 
were  treated  to  a Continental 
breakfast. 

Service  awards  were  also 


presented  to  several  employees. 

This  year’s  award  winners  are: 

Kristen  Wienandt:  Senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  Truman 
Esmond,  Jr.,  described  the  Employee 
of  the  Year  as  one  who  gives  more 
than  1 10  percent.  Wienandt,  of 
Illustration  and  Design,  created  the 
award-winning  posters  for  last  year’s 
United  Way  campaign. 

"She  makes  deadlines — no  matter 
what — even  if  it  means  working  extra 
or  on  weekends,’’  said  Esmond. 

Wally  Mroz:  A past  Employee 
of  the  Year,  Mroz,  director  of 
Graphic  Reproductions  (Print 
Shop),  won  the  James  A.  Campbell, 
MD,  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  his  dedication  and  ability  to  lead 
by  example. 

Esmond  repeated  the  line 
employees  say  when  they  need 
printing  help  fast — “Wally  will  do  it.” 
Karen  Heffernan,  RN,  RD: 
The  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award 
recognizes  outstanding  patient  care. 
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Determined  spirit 

Barbara  Parke.  MD.  clinical  director 
of  adult  rehabilitation,  w'as 
interN’iewed  by  Charinel  7 for  a stor>’ 
about  one  her  patients,  Donald 
Barnes.  A diabetic  for  30  years,  Barnes 
has  undergone  ampurations  of  both 
legs,  one  arm  and  all  but  one  finger  on 
the  other  hand.  Despite  the 
amputations  and  other  ph^^ical 
limitations,  Barnes  mo\^es  on  his  own 
with  the  help  of  prosthetic  limbs, 
w'hich  he  attaches  himself.  Like  many 
others  who  meet  him.  Dr.  Parke  is 
ama:ed  by  his  determination.  “He’s 
completely  independent.  There’s  basi- 
cally nothing  he  can't  do,”  she  said. 

Heart  smarts 

Maria  Rosa  Costanro,  MD,  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute,  w-as  inter\iew'ed 
by  Channel  2 for  a story  about  hean 
attacks.  Dr.  Costanzo  confirmed 
findings  that  suggest  many  Americans 
do  not  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
heart  attacks,  which  are  not  limited  to 
crushmg  chest  pain.  “At  least  40 
percent  of  heart  attack  victims  do  not 
experience  severe  chest  pain  with  a 
heart  attack.  They  ha\'e  symptoms 
that  could  be  very  similar  to  symptoms 
of  indigestion,"  she  said,  noting  the 
importance  of  seeking  medical 
attention  as  soon  as  possible.  “Waiting 
IS  the  worst  thing  people  can  do." 

Breakthrough 

Jeffrey  Kordower,  PhD,  of  the  Rush 
Research  Center  for  Brain  Repair,  was 
interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Associated  Press,  the  CBS 


Evening  News,  Channels  2 and  5,  and 
Chicagoland  Television  regarding  his 
work  snidying  the  use  of  fetal  tissue  to 
rreat  Parkinson's  disease.  Together 
with  researchers  from  New  York  and 
Florida,  Dr.  Kordower  reported  in  the 
New  Ertgland  Jowval  of  Medicine  the 
first  pn.xif  that  fetal  tissue  transplanted 
into  the  brain  of  a patient  with 
Parkinson’s  disease  sur\’ived,  grew  and 
functionevl.  “For  the  past  1 5 years 
we’ve  been  trying  to  get  to  this  piiint, 
to  understand  whether  fetal  tranplants 
can  work  and  how  they  work,"  he  said, 
noting  tliat  this  milestone  could  lead 
to  new  therapies  for  Huntington’s 
disease,  Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other 
disorders  in  which  brain  cells  are 
diseased  or  die. 

To  vaccinate  or  not? 

Harold  Kessler,  MD,  infectious 
disease,  was  quoted  in  a Chicago 
Tnhune  article  about  the  chicken  pox 
vaccine,  which  recently  became 
available.  There  is  debate  among 
pediatricians  and  parents  about  the 
need  for  the  vaccine,  given  the 
usually  harmless  nature  of  chicken 
pox  and  the  vaccine’s  expected  $75 
price  tag.  Dr.  Kessler,  w’ho  was 
involved  in  research  for  the  vaccine, 
said  one  of  the  biggest  problems  wath 
chicken  pox  is  the  inconvenience  to 
working  families.  “If  my  kids  hadn’t 
already  had  chicken  pox,  I’d  have 
them  immunized.  Chicken  pox  is  a 
nuisance,”  he  said. 

Alzheimer's  nevus 

Denis  Evans,  MD,  co-director  of  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center,  was 
quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
interviewed  by  Channel  2 regarding 
new  findings  strongly  linking  aging 
and  Alzheimer’s  disease.  According  to 
a study  co-authored  by  Dr.  Evans,  the 
longer  a person  lives,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  developing  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  The  study  suggests  that  the 
incidence  of  Alzheimer’s  is  14  times 
higher  among  people  85  and  older 
than  among  those  ages  65  to  69.  Dr. 
Evans  said,  “As  a society,  we  have  to 
prepare  for  that  in  teims  of  providing 
services  to  people  who  have  this 
illness,  and  we  have  to  make  plans  to 
try  and  find  out  the  cause  of  this 
illness  so  we  can  prevent  it."  ■ 


Jeffrf . Kfjrd//Ui.i.  PhD,  of  ihe  Rush  Research  Cenurf/r  Brain  Bc/ioir,  iv  ijuai'ieiwd  by 
ChicaffjLmd  Teleiisu/n  regardma  tus  study  of  feud  tissue  iTansplautv. 


Nurses  recognize  their  stars 


Members  of  the  Rush  Profe.ssional 
Nursing  Staff  recognized  their 
star  {'•erfonners  at  their  annual  awards 
luncheon  i>n  May  8 and  reinemlvred 
their  president,  Mary  Beth  O’Holleran, 
w'ho  died  suddenly  just  t\\'0  days  before 
tlie  event. 

“In  remembrance  of  Maiy'  Beth,” 
said  Gwen  Bohlke,  the  group’s 
president-elect,  “we  celebrate  nursing 
and  life,  hers  and  ours.” 

Recalling  O’Holleran’s  role  as 
mentor  to  many  Rush  nurses,  Kay 
Andreoli,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  and  vice  president  for 
Nursing  Affairs,  announced  that  the 
Nurse  Mentorship  Award  would  be 
named  in  O’Holloraris  memoiy'. 

Winners  of  that  award,  given  for 
their  ability*  to  inspire,  moth’ate,  nurture 
and  encourage  their  nursing  colleagues, 
were  Pamela  Blatter,  medical  nursing; 
Barbara  Martin,  surgical  nursing;  Debra 
Klbecka,  psychiatric  nursing;  Pat 


Clifford,  gerontological  nursing; 

Marilyn  O’Rourke,  community  health 
nursing;  and  Karren  Kowalski, 
maternal-child  nursing. 

Recognized  with  the  Luther 
Christman  Award  for  Clinical  Care 
because  of  their  consistent,  skillful 
and  compassionate  care  of  patients 
werejudi  DeChristopher,  medical 
nursing;  Malinda  Rosenwinkel, 
surgical  nursing;  Elizabeth  Krch-Cole, 
psychiatric  nursing;  Sarah  “Sally” 
Hedrick  gerontological  nursing; 
Annette  Halemeyer  Santos, 
community  health  nursing;  and 
Kristin  Dettmer,  maternal-child 
nursing. 

Rose  Labriola,  unit  director  on  9 
North  Atrium,  a transplant/surgery 
unit,  was  given  a special  award  for  her 
work  on  a nursing  standards  of  care 
training  video  that  is  shown  during 
orientation  and  in-serv'ice  training  at 
Rush.  ■ 


Bet/i  Anne  Oiristop/ier,  MS,  RN,  medicoi  nursing/physical  therapy,  Kay  Aiuircoli,  DSN. 
nursing  affairs,  and  Lisa  Rosenberg.  PhD,  RN,  psychiacric  nursing,  admire  certificates 
honoring  Oklahoma  City  nurses . 


Nurses  honor  Oklahoma  City  colleagues 

Nurses  from  the  Rush  System  for  Health  paid  tribute  to  the  nurses  of  the 
hospitals  in  Oklahoma  City  for  their  response  to  the  recent  bombing  tragedy. 
Testimonial  certificates  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  in  time  for  National  Nurses 
Week,  May  6-12. 

The  heads  of  nursing  for  each  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Rush  System 
signed  the  certificates,  which  read,  in  part: 

“The  nurses  from  the  Rush  System  for  Health  proudly  acknowledge  the 
courage  and  care  you  have  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  profound  tragedy. 
We  are  honored  to  stand  beside  you  and  call  ourselves  nurses.” 


LPN  Wins  nursing  scholarship 


Alexia  Davis,  a licensed  practical  nurse  on  the  Bowman 
Center’s  geriatric  psychiatry  unit,  received  the  Linnie  B. 
Harben  Scholarship  award.  The  scholarship  was 
established  in  1993  by  nurses  from  the  geriatric  psychiatry 
unit  in  memory  of  Harben,  a licensed  practical  nurse 
(LPN)  at  Rush  who  died  in  1990. 

Tlie  scholarship  was  created  to  help  LPNs  complete 
their  training  to  bea)me  registered  nurses — something 
Harben  didn’t  have  die  cliance  to  do, 

Davis  received  her  award  at  the  Founders  Day 
luncheon,  May  8. 


Unit  tfiivciov/ov  ^ Nim/i 
Am'iim,  Rust'  /.ci/wo/ti.  W^j/it. 
:ica.’/)is  (I  .s/)c'c'i(il  niivsijiK  mwird 
fvmn  (^mnlc  Zak,  Nunhifi 
Sc-rvio/.s , Rt’St’dvc/i  imcl  Sti/)/«m 
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Employees  honored  for  service 


EuKcnc  W.  Black 
Mary  K Black 
Sandra  Boston 
David  A.  Bnuras 
Mary  T.  Brassii 
Lynne  T.  Braun,  PhD 
BriKid  G.  Brcchling 
James  A.  BridKcs 
Emily  M.  Brockman 
Rcbccca  Brorwred 
Mandell  Brown 
Max  D.  Brown.  JD 
PriKilla  Brown 
Vanessa  Brown 
Michael  A.  Buck 
Norma  C.  Buenallor 
Jean  A . Campbell 
Ola  M.  Campbell 
Brenda  J.  Carlvin-Bowen 
Robert  E.  Carr 
Elvira  Carriwlcs 
Vicki  D.  Carter-Hayes 
Diane  M.  Ceragioli 
Flora  F.  Chacon 
Enam.ila  P.  Chandran 
Diana  J.  Christ 
Robbie  Coleman 
Gilda  Connor 
William  Crump 
Thi^mas  C.  Cutting 
Came  F.  Daly 
Carol  L.  Davis 
Ernestine  Dean 
Dane  A.  Decorah 
John  T.  Dejamett 
Gail  S.  Dewalt 
Natty  E.  Diar 
Cheryl  S.  Dillard 
Sharon  D.  Duckwiley 
Nancy  Echevama 
Kathleen  L Espinosa 
Wilfredo  A.  Feliciano 
Beverly  L.  Finley-Gardner 
Denise  Givens 
Haicl  M-  Graham 
Eamcscine  Grant 
Walter].  Grusrecki 
Senka  GvoiJenovic 
Marilyn  E.  Hall 
Virginia  Hall 
Karen  E.  Hanley 
Patricia  P.  Hano 
Catherine  S.  Hardy 
Joyce  Harris 
Cheryl  L.  Hayes 
Rochelle  P.  Hemphill 
Dorothy  Hodges 
Eugene  Hooks 
York  S.  Howte 
Chao  Hu 

Sheila  A.  Hubbard 
MarcieJ.  Huna-Calandra 
Yaw  N.  Hwang 
Beth  S.  Isaacs 
Marianne  L.  Jagmin 
Ann  E.  Jankovich 
William  E.  Jenkins 
PhilipJ.Je:ek 
Donna  M.  Johnson 
Gertrudis  L-  Johnson 
Julie  M.  K.irstrand 
llaben  P.  Kasudia 
Anton  Kaufmann 
Rozetier  M.  Ketchens 
Elias  M.  Kiros 
Karen  M.  Kopischke 
Edwin  E.  Kopyiko 
Caroline  S.  Kunz 
Jerome  R.  Kusrak,  PhD 
LawTcnce  H.  Lan:l,  PhD 


Anchalee  Inboriboon 
Paula  A-  Jackson 
Melody  1.  Johnson 
Charles  L.  Joiy 
Annmanc  K.  Keenan 
Christine  M.  Keller 
Mildred  G.  Kemp,  PhD 
Kristine  S.  Klinetop 
lYonna  J.  Knuth 
Karen  S.  Lamb.  ND 
Evadney  M.  Lewis 
Virginia  L Maclin 
Mary  T.  Mahon 
Virginia  S.  Maiklcr.  PhD 
Sandra  R.  Makowski 
Catalina  Markosek 
John  V.  Mathew 
Charles  F McKiel,  Jr.,  MD 
Noreen  Middleton 
Herbert]- Miller.  PhD 
Margarita  M.  Mojica 
Linda  A.  Moore 
Yolanda  Morgan 


Jon  D.  Lager 
Jerry].  Lamour 
Joyce  Leflore 
Barbara  C.  Lundy 
Iceola  Marshall 
Donna  M.  McOilluin 
Nathan  J.  McDuffey 
Bobbie  McFadden 
Anne  K.  Mdnally 
Carlton  M.  McQuay 
Andre  Metellus 
Joel  A.  Michael.  PhD 
Alfredo  Miranda 
Byong  H.  Mixm,  PhD 
Dorothy  J.  Monte 
Helen  G.  Murphy 
Oksana  Pawlyk 
Annie  Pointejour 
Geneva  Pugh 
Charlotte  M.  Ramazinski 
Dolores  Ratcliff 
Steve  Sanchez 
Roger  K.  Scott 


40  YEARS 

V.incik  G.  William. 


35  YEARS 

Marilynn  Gerloff 
Conrad  G.  Gnegonewski 
Ruth  A.  Haas 
Gertrude  Hackney 
Willmm  l-le.ith 
Gloria  E.  Randolph 
Faythe  D.  Rtibin.son 
Minnie  A.  Shabazz 
Evelyn  Whiting 
Clara  C.  Williams 


30  YEARS 

Dianne  M.  Ahnthol: 
Lela  M.  Blissett 
Esther  Boyd 
Loretta  Cain 


Alma  Calloway 
Alice  L.  Carpenter 
Donnalynn  Coleman 
Annie  L.  Griffin 
ElJeen  B.  Hall 
Sammic  L.  Hall 
Fred  L.  Harris 
Nancy  Hightower 
Carole  J.  Kasey 
Ronny  L.  Kumsz 
Frank  Leavitt.  PhD 
Liesclotte  S.  Mendelson 
Cynthia  Polk 
Pamela].  Schultz 
Emily  Sikorski 
Hattie  J.  Slaton 
Clara  Sommers'illc 
Mary  E.  Taylor 
William].  Taylor 
Mildred  Timms 
Mozzic  White 
Mary  Williams 
Lois  Young 

25  YEARS 

John  Adetunji 
Lillie  M.  Bernstein 
Mar>’J.  Betts 
Hope  Bialek 
Linda  Biclitzki 
Ola  Brown 

Robert  Chanchimabha 
Judith  A-  Cogan 
Clarice  Danner 
Daniel  Davila 
Antoinette  Davis 
M.iJison  A.  Davis 
Joyce  A.  Dunmore 
Helen  T.  Edwards 
Annie  M.  Ellison 
Irene  Ellison 
Horacio  Ferran 
Barb.rra  Foster 
Lois  M.  Gallo 
Jane  C.  Grady 
Mary  Graham 
Vergie  Grant 
Lucille  Hallisy 
Jacqueline  E.  H.awkins 
Della  M.  Hollingsworth 
Josephine  Intcrnicola 
Ncma  M-  Jackson 
Elsie  L- Johnson 
Helen  Jones 

Ponminni  K.  Kartha,  PhD 
Krystyna  Kol.icinski 


Rufus  A.  Sims 
Jeanne  F.  Slack.  DNSc 
Diane  Smith 
Ira  Smith 
Laveme  Smith 
Richard  Ward 
Thomas  Washington 
Georgia  M.  Waters 
Walter  W.Whisler.MD,  PhD 
George  D.  Wilbanks,  MD 
Hattie  M.  Williamson 
Annice  Young 

20  YEARS 

Dolores  A.  Adique 
Man  a O.  Anderson 
Patricia  E.  Aydelott 
Robert  Ball.ird 
Virgic  Beans 

Richard  P.  Belkengrcn,  MD 

Priscilla  A.  Bell 

Donna  C.  Bergen,  MD 

Carol  L.  Blcndowski 

Philip  D.  Bonomi,  MD 

Annie  B.  Bomer 

Theixlore  Brewer 

FlorervceJ.  Brown 

Loretta  E.  Bunch 

Marie  J.  Biirciaga 

Cl.audine  Burklev 

Rimanias  K.  Buzenas 

Ruben  C.  C.intu 

Melvin  Chaney 

Erwin  Conrad 

Kathy  M.  Costello 

Bonita  B.  Curtis 

Charles  M.  D’Angelo,  MD 

Bobbie]-  Delafasse 

Steven  L.  Di  Fonzo 

Kathleen]  Dolan 

Arcot  A.  Dwarakan.ithan,  MD 

Edwin  A,  Evans 

George  A.  Fitchett,  D Min 

Btmnie  R.  Fourte 

Grace  L.  French 

Mariamma  Y.  George 

Amires  R.  Gome: 

VytautasJ.  Gorinas 
Valerie  A Gorman 
Ronald  A.  Graf 

Roberta  A.  Harris 
Verhonda  Hearon-Eggleston 
Shirley  Henry-Dacox 
Glydan  Holfman 
Linder  L.  Hoskins 


Billy  Murphy 

Hassan  Najafi,  MD 

Lolita  Nicks 

Willa  D,  Norwood 

Muriel  I.  Nucall 

Donella  Pender 

Mildred  M.  Perlia 

Patricia  A.  Potts 

Elizabeth  M.  Poulson 

Robert  J.  Pnyhvlski 

Jorge  Ramirez 

Daivn  E-  Reimann 

Cynthia  Y.  Rhine 

Shirley  A.  Sapala 

Gail  Hollins  Sc.illy 

Dorothy].  Seals 

Diane  SiJebotham 

Beverly  A.  Sisson 

Diane  M.  Skierkicwicz 

Susan  Stathos 

Joan  E.  Scone 

William  M.  Stover 

Charles  H.  Taylor 

Cathy  Theorell 

Jack  R-  Tliiel 

Alicia  O.Tiu 

Lydia  L.  Tordecilla 

Gordon  M-  Trenholme,  MD 

Diane  M Trexler 

John  E-  Trufant,  EdD 

Delia  P.  Uy 

Angela  L.  Valadez 

Gail  M.  Valadez 

Karen  M-  Vehrs 

Phyllis  J.  Velez 

Kelvin  A.  Von  Roenn,  MD 

Marshall  M.  Warren 

Gloria  J-  Washington 

Eleanor  H.  Welz 

Sus.in  M-  Wesley 

Carolyn  Whitney 

Joanne  L.  Zelten 

15  YEARS 

Di.ine  Brown  Adamski 
Ethel  Alexander 
Loti  R.  Amkin 
James  Anderson 
Rene  V.  Balcit.-i 
Regina  M.  B.itden 
Thomas  A-  BeemsicrbiX'r 


JuiK  1991 


35  years 


Fayttie  Robinson 


Faythe  "Robbie”  Robinson  lias  a 
voice  diat  s hard  to  forget. 

Distmcti\  ely  low  and  liusky, 
Robinson’s  voice  has  prompted  many 
Employee  Health  Ser\'ices’ 
customers  to  say,  "Hi  Robbie”  before 
she  even  knows  the  caller's  name. 

“My  \roice  is  instantly 
recognirahle.”  sa\^  Robirvson,  who’s 
answered  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
during  her  nearly  20  years  in  the 
department. 

One  of  13  staff  members, 
Robinson  handles  worker’s 
compensation  claims,  schedules 
potential  employees  for  their 
ph^'sical  exams,  orders  supplies  and 
files  charts  in  her  office  on  the  first 
floor  of  Senn. 

As  the  longest-serving  employee 
in  the  department,  Robinson’s 
knowledge  is  sought  by  colleagues, 
who  often  call  her  “Mom.” 

"If  we  need  to  know  something 
about  the  history  of  the  Medical 
Center  or  where  a certain 
department  is  located,  Robbie  has 
the  answers,"  says  Reneta  Chw'alis:, 
MBA,  RN,  clinical  coordinator  of 
Employee  Health  Services. 

Robinson  began  her  career  at 
Rush  in  1960  by  taking  nurse’s  aide 
classes  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital.  Finding 
that  she  enjoyed  the  administrative 
part  of  her  job,  she  transferred  to  a 
surgical  unit  on  5 Kellogg  to  take  on 
clerking  responsibilities.  She  also 
worked  as  an  assistant  unit  marrager 
and  unit  manager  in  the  Department 
of  Surgery. 

Robinson's  role  in  the  hospital 
expanded  along  with  the  Medical 
Center.  In  the  early  ’70s,  she  was  a 
coordinator  in  the  outpatient  clinics, 
which  were  located  on  the  second 
floors  of  Serm,  Murdock.  Rawson 
and  Jelke. 

The  clinics,  which  included 
pediatrics,  general  medicine,  and 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  were 
popular.  “There  were  sometimes  100 
ob/gyne  patients  waiting  to  see  a 
doctor  in  one  day.”  says  Robinson. 

In  1973.  Robinson  teamed  up 
with  John  Wolff,  MD,  an  attending 
surgeon  in  ob/gyne,  to  help  establish 
and  run  an  adolescent  family  center 
in  the  ob/gyne  clinic. 

When  the  clinics  closed  in  1977 
due  to  a bck  of  state  funding, 
Robinson  took  on  her  current 
position  in  Employee  Health — then 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  jelke. 

Robinson  says  she  enjoyed 
making  the  switch  from  patient  care 
to  employee  care. 

She  says,  “I’m  just  glad  that  I’m 
good  at  remembering  faces  and 
names.  I’ve  made  a lot  of  friends  at 
Rush.”  ■ 


i5yms,cof!L 

C.  L;m. 

Grant  E.  l.arson 
Jm  Y.in  L« 

Lcftridjic 

Mimlyn  M.  Lcnick 
Lam'  J-  Lcnius 
jol»n  O.  Lc|>scicr 
.■\llonlwn  Lewis 
Emil  A.  Lewis 
Shirley  A.  Loiulon 
Mamra  A.  Lope:.  I’hD 
Franklin  Ltvslwnes 
Patricia  j Liindman 
Gttherine  M.  MncLco,!,  MD 
Jeanne  Moir<'lotti 
Robert  P Malcher 
Lindsey  D.  Mapp 
Virginia  E.  Markvart 
Paul  H.  Mat: 

James  H.  Maul 
Robert  J.  Maurer 
Willie  McCnicl 
Marcell.i  C.  McGuire 
Glade'S  Medina-Cru: 

Denise  Mane  MeisI 
Karen  K.  Miller 
Carolm  L.  Murray 
Susan  Nmiseda 
J.anet  L.  Nelson 
.Ann  Nemeth 
Eva  Noldcn 
Inc:  S.  No\'ak 
Yvonne  E.  Nunn 
Karin  J.  Opacich 
Lenorc  B.  Opasinski 
Stephanie  Osborne 
Janisc  Page 
Richard  J.  Parker 
Achyut  N.  Patel 
Willie  M.  Phillips 
Roberto  Ramire: 

Alberta  R.  Randall 
Irene  M.  Ra: 

Charmaine  Reed 
Ronald  J.  Rehr 
William  W.  Richardson 
Cheryl  D.  Riddle 
Victor  S.  Roberts 
Clarese  G.  Robinson 
Johnny  Robinson 
Lucius  Robinson 
Yvonne  Rogers 
Paulina  Ruhschlager 
Rosie  H.  Ruffin 
Nereida  Rui: 

Robert  P.  Russo 
Mary  T.  Saba 
Lang  K.  Sam 
Manlyn  L.  Sanders 
Shawntel  Sandn 
Catherine  A.  Schneider 
Walter  Scott 
John  Segreti.  MD 
CharlesJ.  Shaffer 
Paula  J.  Silenio 
Suchan  Siriiool 
Millie  M.  Smith 
Patricia  Stcamey 
Donna  Stel 
Frank  A.  Stelter 
Mildred  Stiff 

Howard  T.  Strassner,  Jr..  MD 

Katherine  Scmcymski 

Joann  Taylor 

Charlene  Thomas,  PhD 

Diarm  Thomas 

Loy  D.  Thomas 

Calvine  Thompson 

Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD 

William  H.  Tice 

Marie  T.  Tomiello 

Patricia  A.  Tramil 

Patricia  L.  Turner 

Sielb  C.  Vasilatos 

Efren  G.  Vergara 

Ann  L.  Viemes 

Rosalia  Vilbrma 

Ethel  L.  Wallace 

Lorraine  Warren 

Martha  J.  Wash 

Rose  M.  Washington 

Caryl  I.  Weinberg 

Frank  M.  Wessely 

David  L.  White 

Ruth  D.  Wilcox 

Jacqueline  Y.  Williams 

Kathryn  H.  Williams 

Lynwood  Willis 

Valore  Witherspoon 

Kung  V.  Wong 

Donna  F.  Wrenn 

Edgardo  L.  Yordan,  Jr..  MD 

Lloyd  E.  Young 

Michael  A.  Young,  PhD 

Mary  C.  Klingelsmith  Zorrsius 

10YEARS 

Stanley  J,  Aleksy 
Yvonne  Alicn-Stewart 


Ruby  L.  Archibald 
Michelle  A.  Armstead 
Mary  M.  Atha 
Maria  Aviiui 
Gcotganna  Baker 
Rolscrt  A.  Ikilk.  MD 
Alice  W.  Barnes 
John  T.  BiuTon,  MD,  PhD 
Karen  N.  Batty 
Jcv«cpl\  Bcckom 
Das’id  Bennett,  MD 
Bn-.m  Bernard.  Phl'l 
Jeanne  M.  Billo 
Steven  D.  Bines,  MD 
David  R.  Blaeskc 
l-)aviJ  Blivs 


Joel  A.  BliKk,  MD 
John  H.  Brill.  MD 
Jacqueline  Brown 
Joan  L.  Brundage.  ND 
Diane  L.  Bures 
Linda  G.  Campbell 
Carol  L.  Cassini 
Heidi  Wagner  Certa 
Laura  H.  Chu 
Brian  L.  Clary 
Marilyn  J.  Clay 
Cynthia  Cornelia,  MD 
John  S.  Connor 
Laura  Coscon 
Belinda  T.  Council 
Cathlecn  M.  Cregier 
Linda  M.  Curgian 
Richard  S-  Crackorowski 
Karen  L.  Dace 
Barbara  Dalcerro 
Kathleen  A.  Daly 
Joe  C.  Daniel 
Rosie  L.  Davis 
Christine  Haag  Deans 
Thomas  E.  DeCoursey,  PhD 
Barbara  DeHaan 
Kathleen  R.  Delaney,  DNSc 
Daisy  Delgado 
Daniel  J.  Deciel,  MD 
Roberta  A.  Dickman 
Elirabcch  Dowdeil-Sheikh 
Rodney  L.  Duncan 
William  B.  Eagan,  Jr. 
Adrienne  E.  Brown  Ellis 
Barbara  Engels- Sciaiuia 
Janet  A.  Engstrom 
Gazelb  Evans 
Carol  J.  Farran,  DNSc 
Denise  L.  Forte 
Jane  L.  Galyean 
Narsis  Gamer 
Christine  A.  Garvey 
Patricia  L.  Gerk 
Anita  T.  Gewun,  MD 
Edwin  A.  Gonzalez 
Karen  Gousman 
Jamie  L.  Griesheimer 
Maire  C.  Guillen 
Lynne  A.  Gunn 
Kailash  C.  Gupta,  PhD 
Deborah  J.  Hall 
Beverly  Hancock 
Michael  Harris,  PhD 
Mary  E.  Hayes 
C.  Anderson  Hcdberg,  MD 
Sandra  E.  Henke 
Michcline  M.  Herard 
Linda  D.  Hotlo 
Dorothyann  G.  House 
Idelb  G.  Howard 
Diana  D.  Huang,  PhD 
Karen  Lois  James 


Service  awards  given  to  medical 


85  years 

Louis  Gdalman,  RPh 


60  years 

William  H.  Holmes,  DDS 


SO  years 

Robert  A.  Beebe,  MD 
Janet  R.  Kinney,  MD 
Rigby  C.  Roskelley,  MD 


45  years 

Frank  B.  Kelly.  MD 
Donald  W.  Tarun,  MD 


40  years 

JoKn  W.  Curtin,  MD 
Steven  G.  Economou,  MD 
Robert  E.  Felix,  MD 
Ronald  G.  Haley,  MD 
John  W.  Hanni,  MD 
Edward  A.  Pushkin,  MD 
Norman  B.  Roberg,  MD 
James  A,  Schoenberger,  MD 


Pediatrician  L.E.  Keith,  MD,  recek 
CEO  Uo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,for3( 


Theodore  B.  Schwartz,  MD 
W.  David  Steed,  MD 


35  years 

John  P.  Ayer,  MD 
Orville  T.  Bailey,  MD 
David  C.  Garron,  PhD 


Karen  Marie  Newton 
C’hristinc  Niclioliw 
Jeanine  E.  Nigro 
A.  Clark  NoInn,  MD 
Debra  A.  O’Boylc 
Annie  L.  Page 
Ruth  A.  Parong 
Astrkla  Pauperas 
Sheiliih  Pearsall 
Karen  Pcderson-Scliwar: 
Eileen  J.  Pehanicli 
Daniel  W.  Pietryla 
Carol  Rogers  Piiula,  PhD 
Bennett  H.  Plomick,  MD 
Ellis  A.  Pool 
Jiiiie  A.  Pruett 
Doris  A.  Ray 
Susan  J.  Reed 
Alexandria  Reszke 
Mary  Reynolds 
David  J,  Rice,  JD 
Stanley  Richardson 
RogerA.  Rikihy.MD 
Seymour  M.  Sabesin,  MD 
Judith  M.  Salitorc 
Howard  N.  Sankaiy,  MD 
Marilyn  Satan 
Thoma.s  J.  Schnitzer,  MD 
Diane  Marie  Schultz 
Sylvia  G.  Schwistcr 
L’Tanya  Elizabeth  Searcy 
Joyce  M.  Shindollar 
Lori  D'Arco  Silver 
Jean  M.  Silvestri.  MD 
Frances  E.  Slutsky 
Papsani  V.  Subbaiah,  PhD 
Marjorie  A.  Swift 
J.  Peter  Szidon.  MD 
Timothy  R.  Szygenda 
Janet  L.  Targosz 
Sandra  K.  Terry’ 

Arlene  C.  Ttxid 
Linda  Trinley 
Denise  N.  Vallier 
Sharond.i  Washington 
Eleanor  J.  Welch 
Jerome  Wesley 
James  W.  Williams,  MD 
Willie  L.  Williams 
Barbara  L.  Young 
Joyce  L.  Zulcger 

5 YEARS 

Xavier  L.  Abdullah 
Adonis  Abrons 
Victoria  Aceves 
Margaret  M.  Affcldt 
Rosalind  R.  Agee 
Navecd  Akhiar,  MD 
Joanne  Alcock 
Marco  A.  Aleman,  MD 
Charisma  V.  Alfaro 
Sharon  M.  Alksa 
Brian  D.  Alien.  MD 
Deborah  L.  Allen 
Lorraine  Allen 
Denise  D.  Altheimer 


AnnJnnickl 
Jessie  F.  Johnson 
Chen  M.  Kiesig 
Kathryn  A.  Knorr 
Cheryl  B.  Kniubon,  PhD 
Warren  Knudson,  PliD 
Carol  Kohn,  DNSc 
ITanicl  J-  Kopanke 
Barham  A.  Kovel 
Carol  L.  Knnis 
Adrienne  M.  Krug 
Smi-Ping  Kwan,  PhD 
Connie  M.  Lambert 
Elizabeth  R.  Lang 
Clifford  Lauderdale 
Shiiron  F.  Lawrence 


Ronald  H.  Lollar 
Gina  M.  Lombardo 
Carol  M.  Lydon 
Shirley  Ann  Martin 
Jtwe  L.  Marline: 

Denicc  A.  McClard 
Diane  1-  McDaniels 
Patricia  N.  McElroy 
Anne  McPherson 
John  W.  Metcalf 
Cheryl  A.  Mierendorf 
Darryl  Moms 
Tamara  Rudice  Morrell 
Lenora  Mosley 
Theresa  S.  Mui-Asai 
Brenda  E.  Murphy 
Cathy  Murphy 
Mary  K.  Nash 
Mary  L-  Nelson 


|»nc  1995 


I Rosflfind  Cnriurfght,  P/iD,  g/odiy  occepti  t/ie 
Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Himwniwnfln  Awnrd. 


fsi'emy-jive-yenr  emp/o\ec  Doimn 
IcCoOmn.  Djognostlc  Kmliolop'  nnd 
iNiiclenr  Medfcmc,  or  t/ie  Presidem's  Dinner, 


Anchita  T.  Gonzales 
Bdward  M.  Goodwin 
Nathan  S.  Gordon 
Wendy  Gordon 
Vinay  B.  Gosai 
Nancy  M.  Gracin,  MD 
Lisa  A.  Gramlich,  MD 
Barbara  A.  Gray 
Sharon  D.  Grecrutein 
Ladonna  Gregory 
Jason  L.  Grey 
Janice  S.  Griffin 
Lynn  D.  Griffin 
Mark  Griggs 
Charles  J.  Grodzin,  MD 
Linda  F.  Crucnbcrg,  DO 
Maria  I.  Guerra 
Dean  A.  Gutierrez 
Christine  F.  Haghcrg 
Amanda  j.  Hajakian 
Ernest  Hall 

Cathy  J.  Haipcrin.  MD 
Robert  P.  Haluska 
Shirley  L-  Hamilton 
David  W.  Hang,  MD 
Susan  L.  Hansen 
Mary  M.  Harness 
Erin  J.  Harrell 
Jean  M.  Hams 
Michelle  Harton 
Felishia  A,  Harvey 
Cathy  M.  Hastings 
Mary  K.  Hayden,  MD 
Debbie  J.  Haywood 
Nancy  L.  Hchemann 
Michael  J.Hejna.MD.  PhD 
Carly  Hellcn 
Antoinette  Henry 
James  Herdegen,  MD 
Geoffrey  M.  Hibbert 
Barbara  D.  Hill 
Dennis  Hoffman.  MD 
Julianne  E.  Hohman 
Joan  Holden 
Jean  D.  Hollis 
Wallace  L.  Holloway 
Susan  Lynn  Homa 
Irma  M.  Hoover 
Cherie  A.  Hopkins 
Susan  Hou,  MD 
Tiffeny  Houston 
Liseta  D.  Howard 
Susan  F-  Howe 
Zenan  Hu 

Willie  K Huddleston 
Rosemarie  Hudson 
Denise  Hughes 
Stacey  A.  Huonker 
Noel  A.  Hylton 
Ruben  V.  Igloria 
Diane  E.  Irwin 
Elizabeth  Jackson 
Mary  R.  Jackson 
Eileen  Jaminski 
Laura  Sue  Jasulatis 
Suianjeantheau 
Joyce  Jenkins 
Donna  jennison 
Angelo  A.  Jerry 
Albert  Jimenez 
Debbie  A-  Johnson 
Randall  E.  Johnson 
Sherree  E-  Johnson 
Zina  R-  Jones 
Gerald  A.  Kaminski 
Constance  P.  Kappel 
Rene  Elaine  Katon 
Christopher  ].  Kaspar 
Robert  E.  Kaye 
Gregory  B-  Keaton 
Coleen  M.  Kelly 
TaraJ.  Kelly 
John  E.  Kitchen 
Lloyd  W.  Klein.  MD 
Marlon  B.  Klcinman 
Meloney  M.  Knighton 
Aasta  I.  Knox 
Stephanie  A.  Kobialka 
Phyllis  L.  Koch 
Ann  E.  Kogen 
Michelle  Kois 
Jeffrey  H-  Kordower.  PhD 
JohnG.  Krawezyk,  MD 
Mary  L.  Kreitet,  MD 
Madhuri  K.  Krishna 
Mark  J.  Kuc 

Robert  G.  Kummerer.  MD 
Tina  Concetta  Lambert 
Ann  Marie  E.  Lane 
Kathleen  Linigan 
Margaret  E.  Lasson 
Tammy  S.  Uutner 
Steven  Lavender,  PhD 


Edward  J.  Ctisich 
Raymond  W.  Croshy 
Oirazon  A.  Cruz 
Marcella  Cunningham 
Yvonne  M.  Curran,  ML^ 
Sheila  Mane  Davies 
Susan  A.  Davies,  MD 
Beverly  Davis 
Dchra  A.  Davis 
John  F.  Davis 
Leon  Davis 
Avis  M.  Dawson 
Manelita  P.  Dayon 
Koen  DeGccst,  MD 
Benedicto  E.  Dc  La  Cruz 
Carol  A.  De  Meo 
Tyra  L.  Dean 
Linda  M.  Dee 
Angel  Dclacruz 
Tommy  C.  Delaney 
Lilinsa  J.  Deleon 
Thomas  Dent,  MD 
Jane  M.  Deuster 
Maria  L.  Diab 
James  Dianovsky 
Mirian  E.  Diaz 
Catherine  A.  Dimou,  MD 
Lilia  L.  Dino 
Cindy  Dirkes 
Clarita  S.  Distor 
Erma  D.  Dixon 
Laura  A.  Dixon 
Antonette  M-  Donahue 
Edward  J.  Donner,  PhD 
Dorothy  Douglas 
Linda  O.  Douglas,  MD 
Peter  B.  Dragisic.  MD 
Marv’in  Dunklin 
Annette  M.  Duize 
Bradley  D.  Dworsky.  MD 
Cheryl  Easley,  PhD 
Michael  S.  Easton,  MD 
Tracy  L.  Echols 
Ricky  Edwards 
Kathleen  M.  Elkow 
Christina  A-  Espada 
Nestor  L.  Espanol 
David  M.  Estreen 
Evangeline  Evanich 
Denis  A.  Evans,  MD 
Hattie  B.  Evans 
Mark  E.  Faliminki,  MD 
Laura  W-  Farrell 
Mona  E.  Fields 
Staci  A-  Fischer.  MD 
Patricia  A.  Fletcher 
Nora  B-  Hint,  PharmD 
Carmelo  Flores 
Georgina  T.  Flores 
Mary  M.  Ford 
Deborah  D.  Fortado 
Monica  Foster 
Earl  R.  Fox 

Louise  Henrietta  Fox,  MD 
Robert  E.  Frank,  MD 
Timothy  B.  Fraser 
Brenda  L.  Freeman 
Beatrice  Friend 
Arthur  Gaddam 
Steve  E-  Gadomski 
Rachel  Galan 
Sheila  Gamble 
Melvin  C.  Gammon 
Linda  D.  Gannon 
Delphinc  C.  Garcia 
Juan  J.  Garcia 
Floyd  C.irTctt 
Anna  M.  Garza 
James  H.  Gazdziak 
Donna  M.  Genovese 
Laura  L-  Girardi 
Lisa  M.  Girardi 


Williiim  E.  Altrliigcr.MD 
Diana  AtvareZ'Grzcsiakowski 
Linda  M-  Amuwo 
Arthur  L.  Anderson 
Jose  M.  Andrada 
Rochelle  L.  Anthony 
Russell  E.  Arnold 
Jack  P.  Arras 
Renee  M-  Ausherry 
Ana  M.  Badillo 
Juliana  Balderrama 
Michael  Barbee 
Rose  Mary  Barbour 
Guillermina  Barcenas 
Linda  F.  Barnes 
Dyana  J.  Barth 
Deborah  R.  Baum.  MD 
Belinda  F,  Beck 
Samantha  L.  Becker 
Kim  R.  Bellettiere 
Loretta  Ann  Benton 
Dana  Berry 
Aivars  Berzins,  MD 
Eleanor  Ravcnel  Bick 
Yasmeen  S,  Bilimoria,  MD 
Ed  Robert  Blazek,  PhD 
Maureen  J.  Block,  MD 
Rachel  Leah  Blumenthal 
James  E.  Bolden 
Amy  E.  Bonomi 
Sonjo  L.  Bexme,  MD 


Mary  A.  Borum 
Vivian  M.  Bottoms 
Mary  Pat  Bouck 
Janice  J.  Boyd 
Maurice  K.  Boykin 
Samuel  J.  Brakel 
Patricia  C.  Bristol 
Beth  A.  Brooks 
Loretha  BrtHiks 
Maria  A.  Brosnan 
Donald  K.  Brown 
Latasha  D.  Brown 
Leandcr  Brown 
Mary  Brown,  MD 
Sandra  Brown 
Wanda  R.  Browne 
Katlierinc  M.  Brownworth 
Lee  Ann  Malinowski  Bruce 
Marilyn  Buhula 
Mary  B.  Buchanan 
Janice  M.  Buelow 
Karen  A,  Buhle 
Tuan  Lc  Bui 
Michael  R.  BuIIington 
Laurel  A.  Burton,  ThD 
Stuart  W.  Campbell,  PhD 
JtKelyn  C.  Carandang 
Maria  D.  Carreon 
Jane  P.  Carrino 
Jerwayne  Carter 
Cheryl  D.  Casarez 
AdclitoC.  Casts 
Florita  Q.  Cavan 
Mathew  T.  Chacko 
Randolph  Y.  Chang,  MD 
Stephanie  L.  Chapman 
Terence  N.  Chapman 
Weimin  Chen 
Eva  A.  Cherin 
Rajahabu  Chigurupati 
Signe  Chojnacki-Glecson 
Sandra  L.  Christ 
Mary  E.  Christian 
James  C.  Chu,  PhD 
Nancy  R.  Church.  MD 
Diane  Ciancanelli 
Mary  Cianfrocca,  MD 
Christopher  W.  Clardy,  MD 
Maxine  Clark 
Vera  D.  Clinton 
DeirJrc  A.  Clisham 
Jack  A.  Cohen 
Diane  D.  Cole 
James  D.  Coleman 
Jennifer  K.  Coleman 
Charlie  Collins 
Arthur  H.  Conley  III,  MD 
Rita  T-  Connelly 
Christopher  L 0»gan,  MD 
Keya  P.  Cooper 
Jeanette  Coquinco 


I Staff  at  May  18tfi  dinner 


itA’S  a certificate  from  Rush  president  cttul 
30  Years  of  service  to  t/ie  medical  staff. 

Hermann  Mactenheimer, 
MD,  ScD 

Randall  E.  McNally,  MD 
Frank].  Milloy,  MD 
Norbert  J.  Nowicki,  MD 
Vasil  Truchly,  MD 
Paul  L.  Winter,  MD 


30  years 

Ernest  W.  Fordham,  MD 
Edward  J.  Herba,  MD 
L.E.  Keith,  MD 
R.  James  Kiley,  MD 
Frank  Leavitt.  PhD 
Robert  P.  Olson,  MD 
Ira  M.  Rosenthal,  MD 
Walter  W.  Whisler,  MD,  PhD 

25  years 

Jorge  O.  Galante,  MD 
Michael  S.  Huckman,  MD 
Leon  R.  Kelleher,  DDS 
Myung-Sook  Lee,  MD 
Arthur  M.  Morris,  MD 
Gretajo  Northrop,  MD 
Marianne  O’Donoghue,  MD 
Jerry  P.  Petasnick,  MD 
Frank  Puc,  MD 
Robert  H.  Reid,  MD 
Cyrus  Serry,  MD 
Charles  H.  Shallat,  MD 
George  D.  Wilbanks,  MD  ■ 


30  years 


William  J.  Taylor 


Bill  Taylor  couldn’t  make  his 
Founders  Day  dinner. 

The  30-year  employee  of 
Diagnostic  Radiology  and  Nuclear 
Medicine  had  left  for  Germany 
three  days  before  on  a two-week 
assignment  with  his  Army  Reserve 
unit.  Taylor  has  served  in  the 
Reserves  since  1969 — almost  as 
long  as  he’s  served  Rush. 

A second-shift  file  clerk  in  the 
department’s  film  library,  Taylor 
provides  X-rays  to  patients  and 
physicians,  duplicates  films  and 
updates  medical  records.  Every 
day,  some  400  patients  have  X- 
rays  taken  at  Rush. 

Though  his  department  and 
X-ray  technology  have  changed  a 
lot  in  three  decades,  Taylor’s 
favorite  part  of  the  job  remains 
the  same — getting  to  know  his 
fellow  employees. 

“Just  in  talking  with  people, 
I’ve  been  able  to  help  with  family 
problems,  financial  problems,”  he 
says.  “When  things  are  a little  bit 
better  around  home,  people  seem 
to  get  along  with  others  better  on 
the  job.’’ 

Department  director  Jim  Bova 
praises  Taylor  for  his  work  ethic 
and  for  taking  new  employees 
under  his  wing. 

“He’s  always  the  hrst  guy  to 
say  ‘I’ll  take  care  of  the 
individual,’”  says  Bova.  “The 
turnover  rate  on  the  second  shift 
is  down  to  practically  zero,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a reflection  on 
Bill." 

In  what  little  free  time  he  has, 
Ttylor  concentrates  on  his  studies. 
He’s  taking  courses  in  small 
business  through  a correspondence 
school  because  his  work  and 
military’  commitments  make  it 
difficult  to  go  back  to  college. 

He  also  spirts  records  for 
parties  and  weddings — even  the 
occasional  holiday  and  retirement 
party  at  Rush. 

“I’m  busy  all  the  time,”  he 
says,  with  a laugh.  ■ 


JuncIWS 


fCiingc/smu/i  Zonsius,  Gfli7 
Hol/ins  Scfl/(v  tiiuf  L\did  Tordedlhi 
at  the  FniinJers  Day  luncheon. 


Even  as  a toddler,  Nathan 
McDuftey  lox'ed  to  watch  his 
grandmotlier  work  in  the  kitclien. 
“She  taught  me  how  to  cook,”  he 
recalls. 

This  childhood  lascination  led 
to  a career.  Today,  as  an  assistant 
manager  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
Ser\-ices  at  Rush,  McDuftey 
oversees  x'arious  operations  in  the 
kitchen  where  patient  meals  are 
prepared. 

In  particular,  he  supervises  the 
“dish  room,”  w’here  employees 
break  doum  tra>^  that  arrive,  via 
conveyor  belt,  from  the  patient 
floors  alter  meals.  Disposable  items 
such  as  paper  and  plastic  are 
recycled.  Carts,  trays,  dishes  and 
utensils  are  washed  and  sterilked 
for  re-use. 

“Cleanliness  is  essential,”  says 
McCXjffey.  “We  check  e^'erv  dish 
that  comes  out  of  the  washer.  If 
there’s  a spot,  it  goes  back  in." 

McDuffey  came  to  Rush  in 
1970  as  a line  w'orker  in  the  dish 
room.  Encouraged  by  his 
superv'isors,  he  returned  to  college 
for  a management  degree.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager  in 
1979  and  now  oversees  the 
operation  where  he  got  his  start. 

He  encourages  the  people  he 
super\’ises  to  take  charge  of  their 
careers.  “I’ve  had  several 
dishwashers  return  to  school. 

Some  have  gone  on  to  be 
supervisors  at  other  hospitab,”  he 
says  proudly. 

“The  employees  consider 
Nathan  a friend,”  adds  Diana 
Barry',  MBA,  RD,  manager  of 
patient  food  service.  “They  trust 
him  and  they  feel  comfortable 
approaching  him  with  whatever  is 
on  their  minds.” 

McDuffey  spends  his  free  time 
in  his  own  kitchen,  as  a cook.  His 
chicken  pot  pie  and  rich  desserts 
are  in  demand  at  family  and 
church  functions.  I 

“After  25  years,  I still  enjoy  I 

what  I do,”  he  says.  “That’s  the  I 

bottom  line.”  ■ I 


25  years 


Nathan  McDuffey 


5nm,cont 

M.  Liln^an 

Lin,  MO 

Siismna  K.  Lmdscy 
Ricliiifd  C.  Lmlinrt 
Mcrvl  E.  Lipton.  MD 
Shctr>’  L.  Liske 
Mii^  Liii 
Scott  k'.  Lojwn 
.Arlene  B.  Lown 
Murk  Liiinits 
Shttticne ).  Lose 
PntTicin  A.  Lyons 
Pntneia  A.  Lysikon-ski 
Jcnniicr  Munc  Mnckie 
Tliomivs  E.  Mahon 
BcityJ.  Miner 
RanJal  M.  Makela 
Enriiiiiot.t  Maldonado 
Joyce  E.  Malone 
.Ancy  A.  Mannachoril 
Rsvs.1  C.  Manning 
Anthony  L-  Mapp 
Linda  A-  Markotic 
Uday-a  L.  Manwidy 
Steph.inic  F.  Marschall,  MO 
Angelica  M.  Martin 
Lisa  M.  Martin 
.Afjustin  Martine: 

Annette  M-  Mattea 
Andrew  Matuten,  PltO 
Tltevvlore  Matzonc.  MD 
Janice  M.  McCarthy 
Marzena  McCartlty 
Lawrence  McChesney,  MD 
Brenda  McClendon 
Amy  E.  McComtick 
Samarah  McCoy 
kimberly  D.  McCray 
Mary  E.  McGinnis 
Ludella  McKay 
Bridget  McNamara 
Grigori  B.  Melikian,  PhD 
r>arTin  R.  Mcnde; 

Lorraine  A.  Mendez 
Damon  L Metcalfe 
Dianne  H.  Meyer,  PhD 
Thomas  F.  Mienfus,  MD 
Lois  A.  Mieszala 
Charlestine  Miles 
Micheal  D.  Miller 
Francisco  J-  Miranda 
MaryJ.  Mitchell 
Pheehc  J.  Monroe 
BettieJ.  Moore 
Christine  Moore 
Mary  NL  Moore 
McKinley  Moore,  Jr. 

Tammie  Moore 
Theresa  A.  Moore 
Jose  L Moreno 
Angela  Jean  Morgan 
Nanette  Morrow 
Alison  M.  Muheh 
Pauline  Munoz 
Anthony  Murray 
Beverly  A.  Murry 
Beverly  J.  Myers 
Raghu  N.  Natarajan,  PhD 
Heather  A.  Nath,  MD 
Rolinda  L Negrete 
Deborah  New 
Stella  M.  Noorani 
Lestene  Norris 
Layne  A.  Novak 
Shunseen  Nowlin 
Jacqueline  Dobin  O’Connell 
Judith  Ann  O'Keefe 
Eileen  E.  O'Neill 
Marilyn  E-  O’Rourke 
Karen  M.  Oberman 
Dong  C.  Ok 


Romcliii  Ortegn 
Carlos  Ostirio 
Litricin  D,  Overstreet 
Celeste  Pngun 
Atexendm  Paganis 
Anni  K.  PnlamkunncI 
Camlyn  L.  Palmer 
Kimlicrly  A.  Parker 
IliiJ.  Patel 
Kaiishik  R.  Patel 
Soniil  N.  Patel 
Angela  Patrice 
Leslie  Mane  PatteiMin 
Mane  C.  Patterson 
Patrice  K.  Paul 
Timothy  J.  Paul 
Andrea  G.  Pekofske 
Urry  Pellet 
Ikirham  A.  Penn 
Mar^'  Ann  Perry’ 
Maryann  T.  Petro 
Susan  P.  Piazza 
Lenita  Pickett 


Kiiryn  L.  Rymsza 
Judy  K.  Sanchez 
Rtchanl  1 1.  Sandler,  MD 
Michele  Sanfonl 
Linda  K.  Sapp 
IXilsomh  A.  Schiiippa,  IX^ 
Ikihhy  V.  Scott 
Cicnild  L.  Scott 
Sheila  L.  Scott 
Ronnie  G-  Seastnink 
Eva  G.  Sebastian 
Jeffrey  M.  Seda 
Corazon  A.  Seguhan 
Winston  Sciiiicim,  MD 
Naycrch  Shahinpoiir,  DNSc 
Kathleen  Shanks,  DNSc 
Kathryn  C.  Shaw 
Laytonia  D.  SliieUls 
Roman  E.  Shirokov.  PhD 
Diane  K.  Sicrens,  MD 
Scott  W.  Siimin 
Tamar  F.  Skidelsky 
Jolmnie  R.  Slatton 


Kimberly  Trammell 
Jacqueline  Tniitc 
Tracy  L.  Tubneki 
Portia  Turner 
Sabre  T.  Tyler 
Heidi  M.  Ullherg 
Michael  F.  Uzer,  MD 
Leonard  A.  Valentino,  ML^ 
Judith  L-  Van  I'kiren 
Catherine  M.  Vega 
Gladys  J.  Venson 
AmyJ.  Ve.stal 
Doris  Vidaver-Cohen 
Annahelle  Vnlgmnn,  MD 
A.  Lynne  Wachowski 
Ro.sa  E,  Wade 
James  J,  Walsh 
Susan  Claire  Walsh 
Jin-ZhaoWang,  PhD 
Linda ).  Wang 
Sheila  I').  Warren 
Lorice  Waters 
Rene.i  Wehh 


Barham  A.  Welch 
Martha  M.  Westhnxik 
jeftrey  D.  Wcsrphal 
Gregory  G.  Wilde 
Amy  Benner  Willetts 
Clarence  Williams 
Donna  M.  Williams 
Gloria  L.  Williams 
Lorraine  Williams 
Lcttie  Wilmcr 
Crystal  F.  Wilson 
Lisa  Cay  Wilson 
Vivian  E.  Wilson 
Judith  Wolf 
Susan  Mane  Wozni.ik 
Mcrcsidc  Wrcncher 
Xiulong  Xu 

Carmelitta  M.  Y.ithrough 
Pamela  M.  Yates 
Jacqueline  Young 
Phyllis  Young 
Sharon  L.  Young 
Wen-Hou  Yu 
Neringn  S.  Zadeikis,  MD 
Jamie  J-Zweig  ■ 


Jennifer  A.  Player 
Kim  K.  Ptucienik 
Janice  L.  Pixlolski,  PhD 
Patricia  Maureen  Ponzetti 
Theresa  A.  Portis 
Maxine  Powe 
Surasak  Praruangtham 
Kimberly  J.  Pnne 
Jordan  B.  Pritikin.  MD 
Cheryl  A.  Pulio 
Elaine  K.  Pyle 
Susan  Quilaton 
Armin  R.  Quinonez 
LuZ'Maria  Ramirez-Morgan 
Steven  P.  Ramos 
Latavia  M.  Randolph 
Pamela  Redd 
Denise  M.  Reed 
Hattie  L.  Reed 
Pamela  Ann  Reeder 
Cai-Zhen  Ren 
Sandra  S.  Retzky,  DO 
Brenda  Rhodes 
Shelia  D.  Rice 
Debra  A.  Riley 
Janet  L.  Rindels 
Olga  Rivera 
Shirley  A.  Roberts 
Judith  B.  Robiru 
Beverly  A.  Robinson 
Jams  D.  Robinson 
Yolanda  F.  Robirzson 
Jacqueline  Robinson-Ruffin 
Carmen  M.  Rodrigue; 

E.  Rene  Rodriguez,  MD 
RtxJovaldo  Rodriguez,  Jr. 
Silvia  Rodriguez 
Ivan  Rosenberg,  PhD 
Lynne  Rosenberg 
Howard  J.  Rosenblatc.  MD 
Robert  S.  Rosenson,  MD 
Bilesha  Ross 
CheriMC  Ruffin 
Ka 'Sandra  L.  Ruffin 


Timothy  G.  Sloan 
Gertrude  Smart 
Oimillc  L.  Smith 
Catherine  L.  Smith 
Christine  V.  Smith 
Joyce  A.  Smith 
LemanJ  Smith 
Mark  A.  Smith 
Michael  Smith,  MD 
Barbara  Soltcs,  MD 
Leonides  B.  Soriano.  Sr. 
Peter  J.  S<winski 
Mary  Ellen  Spedale 
Selmer  Spexet 
Nicholas  J.  Spcziale,  MD 
Pamela  Siamatakos 
Terry  L.  Stanek 
William  E.  Statlct 
Glenn  T.  Stebbins,  PhD 
Jon  A.  Steinhagen 
Irene  E.  Stewart 
Nicole  R.  Stewart 
Janet  Srifter 
Beverly  A.  Story 
Susan  M.  Stupay 
Jose  Suarez 
Deborah  S.  Sunhladc 
Armando  Susmano,  MD 
Theresa  M-  Sykucki 
Maria  B.  Szuba 
Audrey  K.  Tanaka 
Joseph  P.  Tavolacci 
Audrey  C.  Taylor 
Lisa  A.  Tender 
Minnie  Terrell 
Ronald  G.  Terrell 
Olymphia  R.  Tesoro 
Rodney  H.  Thill,  MD 
Darrell  Thomas 
Hosea  Thomas 
James  T.  Thomas 
Mary  K.  Thomas 
Arlene  L.  Tiezon 
Michael  K.  Toney  II 
Anna  L,  Tordecilla-Nazareth 
Stephanie  Weber  Traezek 


(DRUSH 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday  | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Choose  to  Lose: 
Free  Orientation 
Smoking 

Cessation  Program 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Breast 

Sell-Examinalion 

Choose  to  Lose 

Lunchtime 
Stress  Express 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Heartsaver 
CPR  Certification 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Aerobics 

Choose  to  Lose 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Smoking  Cessation  Program 

Low-impact  and  step  aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the  week  at  noon 
and  5:30  p.m. 

Fee:  $3  per  class  or 

$25  for  1 1 classes 
Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

Times/Dates/ 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Breast  Selt-Examination 


This  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
and  proper  techniques  for  breast  self- 
examination. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tues.,July  11 
Noon 

Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Profe.ssional 
Building 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


join  this  successful  weight  management 
program.  Taught  by  a registered 
dietitian,  this  10-week  course  will  teach 
you  to  eat  and  live  healthy. 

Dates:  Free  orientation, 

Thurs.,  July  6 
Classes  begin  Thurs., 
July  13 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  305  Schweppe 

Fee:  $60  for  10-week  class 

($10  reimbursed  for 
good  attendance) 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Heartsaver  OPR  Certilication 


Learn  to  recognize  warning  signs  of 
heart  attack  and  stroke,  and  what  to  do 
if  they  occur.  You  will  also  learn  how  to 
treat  respiratory  distress  and  choking. 
This  course  is  designed  for  non-clinical 
people  who  would  like  to  learn  CPR 
basics. 


Date:  Thurs.,  July  20 

Time:  8 a.m.  - noon 

Location:  743  Academic  Facility 

Fee:  $15 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Free  brown  bag  seminars  are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month.  July’s 
presentation  is.  “College  Investment 
Plarming.” 


Date:  Wed.,  July  19 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  211  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 


Learn  stress  management  and  relaxation 
techniques  that  will  help  you  have  a 
more  enjoyable  summer. 


Date:  Fri.,  JulyH 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  437  Professional 

Building 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


This  seven-week  program  focuses  on 
behavioral  strategies  to  help  you  stop 
smoking  and  skills  necessary’  for  long- 
term abstinence. 

Dates:  Thurs.,  July  6 - 

Aug.  17 

Time:  Noon  - I p.m. 

Location:  Preventive  Cardiology 

Center, 

1 159  Professional 
Building 

Fees  and 

information:  Call  942-2817 
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August 


Wednesday 


Breast  REEBOK  BodyWalk 

Self-Examination 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Lunchtime 
Stress  Express 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Healthy 

Culinary  Creations 

Pediatric 
CPR  Certilication 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Aerobics 

Healthy  Culinary  Creations 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Pediatric  CPR  Certilication 

Low-impact  and  step  aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the  week  at  noon 
and  530  p.m. 

Fee:  $3  per  class  or 

$25  for  1 1 classes 
Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

Times/Dates/ 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Breast  Self-Examination 

This  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 


Stop  by  the  cafeteria  to  pick  up 
summer  recipes  and  to  sample  healthy 
and  tasty  culinary  creations. 

Date:  Wed.,  Aug.  23 

Time:  1 1 a.m.  - 2 p.m. 

Location:  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

Information:  Cal!  942-2817 

Lunch  ’N  Learn 

Free  brown  bag  seminars  are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
Augusts  presentation  is,  “You  and  Your 
Aging  Parent.” 


Learn  to  let  your  thoughts  work  for 
you,  not  against  you,  m the 
presentation,  "Stress-free  Thoughts." 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 


Fri.,  Aug.  18 
Noon  - 1 p.m. 
437  Professional 
Building 
Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


and  proper  techniques  for  breast  self- 

Date:  Wed.,  Aug.  16 

examination. 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Date: 

Tues.,  Aug.  1 

Location:  TBA 

Time: 

Noon 

Fee:  Free 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 

Building 

Fee: 

Free 

To  Register: 

: CaU  942-2817 

This  four-hour  course  is  taught  by 
instructors  certified  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  covers 
techniques  for  infiints  and  children. 
Date:  Thurs.,  Aug.  24 

Time:  Ntxin  - 4 p.m. 

Location:  743  Academic  Facility 

Fee:  $15 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

REEBOK  BodyWalh 

Learn  to  walk  again  in  this  four-week 
course  designed  by  REEBOK  and 
taught  by  a certified  personal  trainer 
from  Employee  Health  Services.  Ideal 
for  those  who  walk  for  exercise  or 
would  like  to  learn.  Classes  are  half 
lecture  and  half  exercise,  so  wear 
comfortable  clothes. 

Dates:  Wed.,  Aug.  2 - 23 

Time:  Noon  - I p.m. 

Fee:  $15 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


EmpioYse 


Smews  from  the  top 


On  July  } , James  Frankenbach, 
Ijresident  and  CEO  of  Rush  N(/rt/i 
S/iorc  Medical  Center,  will  take  the  reins 
as  senior  vice  fnesidem  for  hospital  affairs 
at  Rush.  Franl<enhach  began  his  Rush 
career  in  1 975  in  the  finarwe  department, 
where  he  served  several  jyosidcms . He 
transferred  to  Ritsfi  North  Shore  in  1988. 

If  you  ask  me  to  point  to  one  thing 
that  I’m  proudest  of  at  Rush  North 
Shore  Medical  Center,  it’s  the  fact  that 
we  are  a team  of  people  who  work  for 
the  gix)d  of  the  whole  and  have  a lot  of 
pride  in  the  organization.  And  when  I 
think  about  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  and  the  strengths  of  this 
organization,  how  can  one  not  he 
proud  to  be  associated  with  it? 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Rush’s 
health  care  and  the  quality  of  its 
health  care  are  second  to  none.  And 
yet,  because  of  the  sophisticated 
environment  that  our  medical  center 


care  is  and  the  real  issues  that  need 
addressing,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  build  trust  and  rapport,  which  are 
the  most  important  things  you  can  do 
in  team  building. 

We  all  haue  key  roles 

What  do  I think  being  the  senior 
vice  president  for  hospital  affairs  is 
about?  It’s  about  helping  people  do 
their  jobs.  It’s  my  job  to  make  sure 
that  people  understand  how 
important  their  jobs  are  and  the 
significant  role  they  play  in  our 
success  as  a healthcare  provider.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  be  a patient 
once  and  you’ve  experienced  how 
important  each  person  in  the  process 
is  to  health  care. 

There  are  days  when  I get  beat 
up  in  my  office.  Then  I go  back  up 
on  the  units  and  watch  people 
helping  people,  and  see  what  we  do 
for  our  patients  and  their  families. 


r ^ 


Incoming  senior  vice  president  for  /losplwl  affairs 
James  Frankenlxic/i,  tours  8 Soutli  Atrium  ivit/i 
clinical  nurse  coordinator  Bob  Maurer,  RN. 


operates  within  and  the  complexity  of 
our  internal  operations,  one  of  our 
greatest  challenges  is  to  maintain  a 
team  spirit  focused  on  patient  care 
throughout  the  institution. 

The  only  way  you  can  have  a top- 
notch  healthcare  provider  is  to  have  a 
top-notch  team  within  that  provider. 

I think  the  components  for  that  are 
here  at  Rush.  There’s  no  question 
about  it. 

Making  the  rounds 

I made  sure  in  my  role  at  Rush  North 
Shore  that  the  management  had  a lot 
of  contact  with  the  workforce. 

They’re  out  on  the  units.  They're  out 
in  the  support  areas  watching  what’s 
going  on,  understanding  what  the 
issues  are,  working  with  the  people 
who  best  understand  the  problems 
and  their  solutions. 

I love  to  walk  around  the 
hospital.  That’s  how  I understand 
what’s  going  on.  At  Rush  North 
Shore,  I toured  the  patient  care  units 
on  all  shifts,  and  I intend  to  do  this  at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s.  It  gives 
me  a perspective  on  what  real  patient 


and  remember  why  1 work  in  health 
care.  It  only  takes  a few  moments  to 
be  reminded  that  what  we  do  is 
pretty  dam  important. 

Working  as  a team 

All  of  us  in  health  care  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
providers  are  under  to  do  things 
right  the  first  time.  And  the  pressure 
to  reengineer  health  care  is  fierce. 
Because  of  the  calibre  of  the  staff 
and  programs  at  Rush,  I am 
confident  that  we  are  well- 
positioned  to  adapt  to  the  changes 
that  today’s  marketplace  demands. 

I’m  absolutely  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  come  back  in  tins 
role  because  I’ve  been  so  proud  to  be 
associated  with  Rush,  from  the  first 
day.  I enjoy  the  people  and  I want  to 
be  a major  contributor  to  the  success 
of  this  organization. 

So  that  means  I’m  going  to  have 
to  listen  and  understand  what  your 
concerns  are.  I intend  to  be  visible.  I 
intend  to  be  approachable.  I am 
confident  that  the  people  1 work  with 
will  do  the  same.  ■ 


Anention  runners 

Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  run  in  one 
of  Chicagoland’s  top  races.  The 
seventh  annual  Brian’s  Run — the 
five-kilometer  run  and  fitness  walk — 
will  be  held  at  8 a.m.,  Sunday,  June 
18,  at  the  Chancellory  Fitness  Center 
in  Itasca.  Proceeds  from  the  race 
benefit  the  Brian  Piccolo  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  which  supports  breast 
cancer  research  at  Rush.  You  must 
register  in  advance.  Call  (708)  773- 
6800  for  more  information. 

LADS  summer  camp 

Laurance  Armour  Day  School  is 
offering  summer  camp  for  children 
ages  6 to  10.  The  camp,  which 
operates  daily  from  6:30  a.m.  to  5:45 


InBref 


p.m.,  June  26  through  August  25, 
features  swimming  lessons,  team 
sports,  creative  arcs  and  weekly  field 
trips.  The  cost  per  week  is  $95  for 
one  child  from  a family  and  $65  for 
the  second  child  from  the  same 
family.  For  information,  call  LADS  at 
(312)  942-6501. 

Candlelight  v 
bowling 

Even  if  you  can't 
bowl,  you  can 
candlelight 
bowl.  Join  your 
fellow  employees  at  6:30  p.m., 
Saturday,  July  15.  for  candlelight 
bowling  at  Manano's  Miami  Bowl, 
5023  South  Archer  Avenue  in 
Chicago.  Enjoy  four  games  of 
bowling,  food  and  prizes  for  only  $20. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now.  For  ticket 
locations  and  more  information,  call 
the  Employee  Discounts,  Services  and 
Activities  Hotline  at  ext.  51322. 


And  the 

winners  are... 

Computer  software  demonstrations 
and  displays  ot  published  works  by 
Rush  employees  highlighted  this 
year’s  celebration  of  National  Library 
Week  by  the  Libraiy'  of  Rush 
University.  Ac  an  open  house  in 
April,  the  library  gave  employees 
prizes — from  dictionaries  to  specialty 
books. 

Raffle  winners  were  Gordon 
Bodzin,  Nellie  Brown.  Manuel 
Chua,  Cara  Coomer,  Margaret 
Cooper,  Beverly  Dooley,  Barbara 
Gordon,  Carol  K.  Grant,  Vonda 
Quinones,  Peter  Spanolios,  Beth 
Staffileno  and  Daniella  Wesley. 

Employees  George  Fitchett. 
Mary  Gregoire,  Lawrence  Lanzl  and 
Diane  Mikrut  won  special  prizes  on 
Author!  Autlior!  Day,  which 
honored  published  Rush  writers.  ■ 


Next  employee 

meetings 

scheduled 

The  next  employee  meetings  have 
been  scheduled  for  July.  New  senior 
vice  president  for  hospital  affairs, 
James  Frankenbach,  will  host  the 
50-minute  meetings.  The  first 
begias  at  noon,  Tuesday,  July  11,  in 
540  AcFac,  the  second  at  7:30  a.m., 
Wednesday,  July  12,  in  540  AcFac, 
and  the  third  at  7:30  p.m., 

Thursday,  July  1 3,  in  539  AcFac. 

Grafters  wanted 

Rush  will  host  a craft  fair  and  ice 
cream  social  for  employees  on 
August  2.  Grafters  are  needed  to  sell 
items  at  the  fair.  If  you  design  T-shirts, 
make  jewelry,  paint  or  do  other  crafts, 
send  your  name,  department,  phone 
and  fax  numbers,  and  the  type  of  craft 
to  Andrea  Walsh,  employee  activities 
coordinator,  Values  and  Human 
Resources,  729  S.  Paulina  Street. 

Win  a getaway 

Tickets  for  “The  Runway  Raffle,”  to 
benefit  projects  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Rush,  will  be  available  starting  July 
1.  This  year’s  prizes  include  $5,000  in 
cash,  and  vacation  trips  to  Miami, 
Hong  Kong  and  London.  Tickets  are 
$10  each,  or  three  for  $25,  seven  for 
$50  and  15  for  $100.  Wirmers  will  be 
armounced  at  the  fashion  show  in 
September.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Woman’s  Bc>ard  office  at  ext. 
26513  or  (312)  226-1125. 

Outdoor  folk  music 

This  summer,  Thursday  nights  are  folk 
nights  at  the  Inn  at  University  Village. 
From  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.,  now  through 
August  10,  folk  artists  will  perform 
outdoors  in  the  Inn’s  tree-lined 
courtyard.  The  performances  are  free 
and  open  to  all.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Inn  at  (312)  243-7200.  ■ 
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She's  never  toe  busy 
to  serve  customers 


A call  over  the  intercom  announces  to 
unit  clerk  Rosa  Wade  that  another 
newhom — the  second  one  in  five 
minutes — will  be  arriving  in  the  general 
care  nursery'  for  a doctor’s  checkup. 


Wade  springs  into  action  assembling 
the  newborn’s  chart,  which  will 
contain  the  newborn's  records, 
physician  orders  and  nursing  reports. 
She  checks  to  make  sure  there's  a 
patient  identification  card,  and  then 
stamps  each  medical  record  in  the  file 
with  the  ID  number. 

As  one  of  the  pediatricians  passes 
her  desk,  Wade  asks,  “Do  you  need  a 
lab?”  The  doctor  says  yes.  and  Wade 
orders  a complete  blood  count  and 
blood  culture  test  using  the  Patient 
Care  Information  System. 

“We’ve  orJy  been  able  to  order  lab 
tests  by  computer  for  a little  over  a year, 
but  it’s  been  a godsend,"  says  Wade. 
“Patients  get  faster  service  and  results." 

Patients  come  first  for  Wade,  who 


was  recognized  for  outstanding 
customer  service  during  Unit  Clerk 
Recognition  Day.  May  24.  Other 
exceptional  unit  clerks  were  also 
honored  (see  related  story). 

A five-year  employee.  Wade 
works  second  shift  in  both  the  general 
care  nursery  and  Labor  and  Deli\'er^’ 
on  6 Kellogg.  She  says  she  enjoys  the 
fast  pace  of  her  job. 

“Some  nights,  I’ll  get  four  phone 
calls  at  the  same  time.  A patient  wants 
her  baby  brought  from  the  nursery,  so  I 
buz:  her  nurse.  Another  request  comes 
over  the  intercom,  and  a doctor  is 
standing  by  my  desk  because  he  wants 
me  to  order  a urinalysis,”  says  Wade. 
“When  it  gets  hectic,  1 take  a deep 
breath  and  start  prioritizing.” 


A|iplause...Applause...Applau8e 


Unit  Clerk  Recognition  Day. 
spon.sored  annually  by  the 
Pepartmeni  of  Nursing  Profe.ssional 
Development,  is  a day  set  aside  to 
honor  the  Medical  Center'.s  IdS 
unit  clerks.- 

Several  unit  clerks  received 
recognition  during  morning  and 
afternoon  receptions  on  May  24. 
They  included: 

i^twiier  Service  Aw8f:I 

Rosa  Wade 

New  Life  Family  Center 

Team  Ptayer  Recognition 
Award? 

Ola  Brown 

Bowman  Center 

Diana  Buckley 

Surgical  Intensive  Tlierapy 

Jeanette  Giles 

13  Kellogg 

Ann  Fischer 

Labor  and  Delivery 

Juanita  Moore 

New  Life  Family  Center 

Maria  D'BIasi 

Special  Care  Nursery 

Elisha  Perkins 

Pediatric  Adolescent  Ser\'ices 


Linda  Manning 
Pediatric  Intensive  Care  Unit 
Clarence  McCuller 
5 Kellogg 
Naomi  Kelly 

8 South  Atrium 
Maria  Wright 
10  Kellogg 
Donna  Adams 
7 Atrium 
Sharon  Chestnut 
Medical  Intensive  Care  Unit 
Mozzie  White 

Surgical  Intensive  Therapy 
Carlien  Spencer 
Surgical  Intensive  Therapy 
Almeda  Tasker 
3 Kellogg 
Josephine  Gaiter 
3 Pavilion 
Flora  Scuefield 
7 Kellogg 

j^infect  Attondance  Awards 

Ora  Dean 
Medicine  Hospital 
Margaret  Betts 

9 South  Atrium 
Yvonne  Anderson 
New  Life  Family  Center 
Josephine  Favre 

New  Life  Family  Center 
Laveme  Dorsey 
Ambulatory  Services  Unit 


But  work  is  often  fun  for  Wade, 
such  as  the  time  a super\MSor  asked 
her  to  help  on  a Saturday — cuddling, 
rocking  and  feeding  babies  in  the 
general  care  nurseiy'. 

“The  nursing  staff  was  swamped, 
and  they  know  I love  to  mother  these 
tiny  babies,"  says  Wade,  who  has 
three  children  of  her  own. 

Every  day,  Wade  demon.strates  her 
willingness  to  go  that  extra  mile  for 
patients  and  staff,  says  her  supervisor 
Lynn  Jonites,  unit  sers'ice  manager. 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital. 


Jonites  tells  about  the  time  Wade 
helped  out  a busy  patient  service 
associate  who  had  to  get  a room  ready 
for  a new  patient. 

“Food  trays  arrived  on  the  unit, 
and  without  any  direction  from 
anyone,  Rosa  put  on  an  apron  and 
started  delivering  trays  to  patients’ 
rooms,"  says  jonites.  “She  helps  out 
wherever  and  whenever  she’s 
needed.”  ■ 
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Center  treats  tricky  genetic  probiem 

Looking  at  15 'month-old  Erin  Lusk  as  she 
plays  with  her  doctors  stethoscope,  no  one 
would  suspect  she  has  a deadly  disease. 


I 


I 


I 


to  Rush  after  19  years  in  a similar 
capacity  at  Children’s  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago. 

One  of  over  60  patients.  Erin  is 
seen  at  least  four  times  a year  in  the 
Rush  Pediatric  and  Adolescent 
Family  Care  Center  by  a 
multidisciplinary  team,  including  a 
lung  doctor,  a nurse  with  special 
training  in  cystic  fibrosis,  a dietitian, 
respiratory  therapists  and  a social 
worker.  The  team  also  sees  patients  at 
Rush  North  Shore  Medical  Center 
twice  a month. 

“Cystic  fibrosis  is  a slow,  tricky 
disease,’’  says  Or.  Lloyd-Still.  “It 
affects  the  exocrine  glands  which 
normally  produce  thin,  slippery 
secretions  including  sweat,  mucus, 
saliva  and  digestive  juices. 

“When  you  cough,  you  exhale  all 
the  dirt  that  has  gotten  into  your 
lungs,"  he  says.  “But  the  sticky  mucus 


been  affected  by  pneumonia,  and  her 
digestive  system  hasn’t  worked  right 
from  the  beginning.  At  birth,  she  had 
a bowel  obstruction — called 
meconium  ileus — a telltale  sign  of 
cystic  fibrosis  that  occurs  in  one  out 
of  10  infants  with  the  disease,  says  Dr. 
Lloyd-Still. 

To  improve  Erin’s  digestion,  her 
parents  give  her  eru^mes  that  help 
break  down  the  foods  she’s  eaten  so 
they  can  be  absorbed. 

Her  parents  also  perform  chest 
physical  therapy,  pounding  on  her 
hack  with  cupped  hands  once  a day, 
to  help  keep  her  lungs  clear. 

“She’s  very'  squirmy,  but  1 try  to 
make  physical  therapy  a game.  I say, 
‘Ah-h-h,  where’s  my  Erin?’’’  says  her 
mother  Suzanne. 

Erin’s  chances  for  a longer  life  are 


confimtcd  on  page  3 


Known  as  cystic  fibrosis,  this  genetic 
disease  has  already  affected  Erin’s 
pancreas,  which  is  vital  to  the  body’s 
digestive  system  because  it  breaks 
down  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates. 
The  disease  causes  thick,  sticky 
secretions  to  form  throughout  the 
body,  hut  it  primarily  affects  the  lungs, 
making  breathing  difficult. 

More  than  30,000  Americans — 
one  in  every  2,000  babies  bom — have 
cystic  fibrosis,  making  it  the  most 
common  life-threatening  inherited 
disorder  in  Caucasian  families. 

Rush’s  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center  is 
dedicated  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
children,  adolescents  and  adults  with 
cystic  fibrosis.  John  D.  Lloyd-Still,  MD. 
is  the  new  center  director,  who  came 
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Jojju-i  Di  Fiiip/x>  gcB  help/rom  Jili  Boiwmi**, 
R.V.  m tfu:  <^mlicT)n\opiitK\/£rai\spItnu  imit 
his  heart  rranspLnu. 


One  lucky  number 

Elaine  Winkel,  MD,  of  the  Rush 
Heart  Institute,  joined  heart 
transplant  patient  James  Di  Filippo, 
for  interview's  w'ith  Channel  5 and 
WBBM'AM  regarding  Di  Filippo’s 
sui«er>-  and  kinship  of  sorts  with 
Michael  Jordan.  An  avid  Chicago 
Bulls  fan,  Di  Filippo  spent  several 
weeks  on  a heart- assist  device  while 
waiting  for  a donor  heart.  For  good 
luck,  he  plastered  Jordan’s  new 
number,  45.  on  the  device.  But  as  the 
playoffs  took  a doubtful  turn  for  the 
Bulls  and  his  own  victor^'  seemed  far 
in  the  distance,  Di  Filippo  changed 
his  number  back  to  Jordan’s  tried-and- 
true  23.  As  he  watched  the  next 
game,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Jordan  had  also  returned  to  23.  “1 
thought,  whoa,  this  is  a good  omen,” 
Di  Filippo  told  Sports  Illustrated.  The 
change  proved  lucky  for  Jordan,  at 
least  for  a few  games,  but  resulted  in  a 
once-in-a-Iifetime  win  for  Di  Filippo. 
The  next  day  he  got  the  call  he’d 
been  hoping  for — a donor  heart  had 
been  found— and  the  transplant  took 
place  within  hours.  Before  he  headed 
home  to  Union  Mills,  Ind.,  Di  Filippo 
received  a congratulatory  telephone 
call  from  one  very  famous  number  23. 

Aches  and  pains 

Eric  Ruderman,  MD,  ar>d  Mark 
Cohen,  MD,  both  of  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute, 
answered  viewer  questions  on 
Channel  9’s  morning  news.  Dr. 

Cohen  discussed  safe  exercise  and  Dr. 
Ruderman  fielded  queries  about 
arthritis.  One  viewer  asked  if 
cracking  one’s  knuckles  causes 
arthritis.  ‘‘I  get  asked  that  all  the 
time,  and  actually,  it  doesn’t,”  Dr. 
Ruderman  said,  explaining  that 
knuckle  “cracking”  really  just  creates 
a sort  of  vacuum  in  the  joint,  but 
doesn’t  cause  any  permanent  damage. 
Dr.  0)hen  was  asked  about  soreness 
and  weight  training.  “Soreness  after 


weight  training  is  actually  normal. 
That’s  our  body’s  way  of  telling  us 
that  we  just  used  it,  or  actually 
overused  it,”  Dr.  Cohen  said,  noting 
the  importance  of  using  proper  form 
and  the  appnipriate  si:e  weights 
when  lifting. 

Inspired  career  change 

Roberto  Cantore,  RN,  staff  nurse, 
and  Paula  Jackson.  RN,  clinical 
nurse  cwrdinator,  who  both  w'ork  in 
the  matemit>'  unit,  were  inter\  iew-ed 
by  Channel  7 for  a stor^'  about 
Cantore ’s  recent  career  change  from 
credit  analyst  to  nurse.  Four-and-a- 
half  years  ago,  Cantore’s  daughter  was 
Ixim  nine  w-eeks  prematurely  at  Rush. 
His  positive  experience  with  the 
nursing  staff  led  him  to  make  a big 
decision.  “The  concern  and  love  they 
were  showing  us  inspired  me  to  make 
a career  change,”  he  said.  After 
attending  the  Rush  University 
College  of  Nutsing,  Cantore  returned 
to  the  hospital,  specifically  requesting 
assignment  to  the  maternity  ward  and 
newborn  nurser>>.  “I  feel  that  this  was 
a true  calling  in  my  life,”  he  said. 


Roberto  Canture,  RN,  tells  Clumnel  7’s 
Harry  Porterjield  about  his  career  change 
from  credit  analyst  to  nurse. 


Transplant  in  the  news 

James  W.  Williams,  MD,  director  of 
trarrsplant  services,  was  interviewed 
about  liver  transplants  in  the  wake  of 
news  about  former  New  York  Yankee 
great  Mickey  Mantle’s  need  for  one. 
Dr.  Williams  spoke  with  Channels  5, 

7 and  9,  as  well  as  WBBM-FM.  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  USA  Today. 
Mantle,  who  suffered  from  progressive 
liver  failure  as  a result  of  years  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  ultimately 
developed  liver  cancer,  had  been 
placed  on  a national  waiting  list  for  a 
donor  liver.  He  received  a traasplant 
at  Baylor  University  Medical  Center 
in  Dallas.  Dr.  Williams  told  the 
C/ucflgo  Tribune  that  when  cancer  is 
ft)und  in  a patient,  particularly  when 
the  tumor  has  had  time  to  grow,  the 
odds  of  surviving  a transplant  are 
considerably  lower — as  little  as  5 to 
10  percent,  depending  on  the  tumor’s 
size.  ■ 


Make  H20  youp  No.  1 drink 


It’s  easy  to  forget  our  daily  miniiiTum 
requirements  for  fluid  intake,  says 
Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  of  the 
Nutrition  Clinic  in  the  Rush 
Department  of  Food  and  NutridcTn 
Services. 

“The 
average 
person  iTceds 
about  tw'o 
quarts  of 
fluid  a 
day — eight 
8-ounce 
glasses — ” 
she  says, 

“bur  that’s  only  maintenance 
hydration  tor  most  people.” 

For  those  w’lui  w'ork  out 
daily — i^r  even  once  in  a 
blue  moon — Clarke 
recommends  an  additional 
8 ounces  of  water  before 
exercise,  8 tiunces  more 
during  aerobic  exercise 
that  e.xceeds  one-halt  hour 
and  yet  another  8 ounces 
after  exercise. 

“Another  guideline  for 
making  sure  you  get 
enough  fluid  following 
exercise  is  to  drink  16  ounces  of 
fluid  for  every  pound  you  lose  w-hile 
exercising,”  says  Clarke. 

Clarke  recommends  drinking  16 
ounces  of  water  before  breakfast, 
because  the  hours  you  spend  sleeping 


are  the  longest  drought  of  your  day. 
"Drink  16  to  32  ounces  of  water  at  or 
around  every  mealtime,  depending  on 
your  fluid  requirements,”  she  says. 

Although  individual  fluid 
requirements  vary,  a good  rule  is  to 
drink  1 ounce  of  fluid  for  evei'y  two 
pounds  of  weight,  Clarke  says.  “A 
120-pound  person  needs  about  60 
ounces,  or  tw'o  quarts  a day.” 

Water  is  the  No.  I drink  tor 
proper  hydration,  she  says,  followed 
by  milk,  decaffeinated  tea,  coffee 
and  diet  sodas,  and  carbonated 
water. 

Products  like  Gatorade,  which 
contain  sugar  and  electrolytes,  are 
not  necessary  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
the  average  person,  even  after 
exercise.  “A  half  hour  of 
exercise  is  not  going  to 
deplete  your 

electrolytes  and 
pota.ssium,” 
.says  Clarke. 

Routine 
hydration — 
those  eight 
8-ounce 
glasses  of 

fluid  a day — can  help 
alleviate  fatigvie,  which  often  is 
caused  by  poor  hydration,  says  Clarke. 
One  sign  that  you  need  a drink  is 
muscle  fatigue.  Severe  dehydration 
can  cause  abdominal  pain  and 
reduced  mental  acuity.  ■ 


Hitting  it  home 

Paula  Douglass,  of  Corporate  Planning,  sends  t/u?  ball  soaring  to  Bill  Fleming,  of  the 
Rush  University  Library,  as  their  £ea7nmate.s,  Bill  Wagner,  P/iD,  o/Student  Services, 
and  Connie  Weissman,  of  Academic  Computing  Resources,  ivaic/i  die  action. 
Combetitifm  on  the  Commons,  part  of  events  scheduled  during  Health  and  Fitness 
Week  in  May,  pitied  a team  of  administrators  against  teams  of  employees  from  several 
departments , including  Medical  RccotcLs  , Human  Resources  and  Academic  Resources . 
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CD'S  keep  patients 
on  track  at  Library 

As  patients  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  health 
and  health  care,  they  need 
good  information. 


The  Library  of  Rush  University  helps 
patients  help  themselves  to 
healthcare  information  with  the 
Health  Reference  Center  on 
InfoTrac,  an  easy-to-access  database 
of  pamphlets  and  magazine  and 
journal  articles  about  diseases  and 
medicines. 

Updated  monthly,  the 
information  includes  summaries  and 
complete  text  of  items 
published  within  the 
past  36  months 

Medical 
reference 
librarian 
Jean  Demas, 

MALS,  says, 

“Patients 
like  using  the 
Relerence 
Center  because 
its  language  is 
oriented  to  the  lay 
person,  rather  than  to  the 
clinician.  Its  really  consumer 
i)nented.” 

All  the  information  in  the 
center  is  on  one  compact  disc  that 


can  be  used  in  two  computer 
terminals  in  the  Library  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Academic  Facility. 

Simple  directions  lead  the  user  into 
the  program  and  when  the  user  types 
in  a term,  the  definition  comes  up, 
followed  by  magazine,  journal, 
newspaper  and  pamphlet  citations. 

A tap  of  the  finger  can  bring  up  an 
entire  article  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
summary. 

Users  can  read  text  on 
the  screen  or  print  it  out 
for  free. 

For  example, 
carpal  tunnel 
syndrome,  which 
causes  pain  or 
numbness  in  the 
wrist  and  hand 
because  of  a 
compressed  nerve  in 
the  wrist,  has  118 
citations.  They  refer  to 
articles  on  everything  from 
treating  the  condition  with  yoga 
(March  1995  Prevention)  to  using  a 
computer  correctly  (December  1994 
Macworld)  to  preventing  wrist 


' Kc’/cTence  librarian  Gerald  Perry,  MLS,  explains  u> 
/xJtiem  Cindy  I3al5(ch  li{m'  lo  look  up  inff/nruiiion  on 
rheumacoidanhriiis.  Occupaiumal  iherapixi  fCrisime 
Voung,  OTR/L,  watches  the  .screen. 


burnout  (June-August  1994 
Ceramics  Mont/ily.) 

Demas  says  the  Medical 
Library  purchased  the  database 
because  librarians  recognized  that 
more  and  more  patients  were  coming 
to  the  library,  seeking  information 
that  would  help  them  make  informed 
decisions  about  their  healthcare 
options. 

When  Joyce  Fett  of  Arlington 
Heights  came  to  Rush  for  a second 
opinion  after  being  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer,  she  used  the  database  to 
find  informantion  on  incidence  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  She  was 
especially  interested  in  learning  about 
the  drug  tamoxifen. 

“I  knew  the  more  1 could  learn, 
the  better  off  I’d  be,”  says  Fett,  who  is 
a registered  nurse.  “I  read  about  the 
different  types  of  breast  cancer  and 


how  mine  fit  in,  and  about  treatment 
options.” 

Fett  had  surgery  and  decided, 
after  conferring  with  her  doctor,  not 
to  take  tamoxifen.  “I've  had  surgery 
and  treatment  and  I’m  fine  now,’’  she 
says.  “The  more  you  read  and  learn 
about  what’s  happening  to  you,  the 
more  at  ease  you  are.” 

Tlae  database  also  can  be  useful  to 
Medical  Center  staff  who  need 
patient  education  information  for 
papers  and  presentations. 

To  use  the  Health  Reference 
Center  on  InfoTrac,  stop  at  the 
Library’s  reference  desk  where 
librarians  will  show  you  how  this 
interactive  information  medium 
works.  ■ 


Ry^H  People 


Appointments 

Fred  Richard.son,  Jr.,  MD,  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  for  minority 
affairs  at  Rush  Medical  College.  Dr. 
Richardson,  assistant  professor  of 
family  medicine,  has  served  as  a 
faculty  mentor  for  underrepresented 
minority  students  at  the  medical 
college  for  five  years. 

Joseph  E.  Parrillo,  MD,  medical 
director  of  the  Rush  Heart  Institute, 
was  named  president  of  the  Society  of 
Critical  Care  Medicine.  Tliis 
international  organization  of  8,500 
members  is  dedicated  to  improving  the 
care  of  critically  ill  patients  dirough 
education,  advocacy  and  research. 

The  Department  of  OR/Surgical 
Nursing  welcomes  Eileen  M.  Dwyer, 
MS,  RN,  back  to  Rush.  Dwyer,  who 
previously  worked  on  5 Kellogg  and 
in  Surgical  Intensive  Therapy  (SIT), 
was  at  University  Hospital  in  Denver, 
Col.,  for  three  years.  She  recently  was 
appointed  unit  leader  ot  SIT, 
succeeding  Jean  Meredith,  RN,  who 
retires.!  after  more  dran  35  years  at  Rush. 

Kudos 

Bernard  Bach,  MD,  of  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute, 


was  inducted  into  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Trainers  Association  Hall  of 
Fame  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  of  sports  medicine.  Dr.  Bach, 
assistant  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery,  directs  the  section  of  sports 
medicine  at  Rush. 

Stephanie  F.  Marschall,  MD,  was 
honored  as  “Teacher  of  the  Year”  by 
the  residents  of  the  Department  of 
Dennatology  at  Rush. 


Robert  R. 
Schenck,  MD, 
director  of  the 
section  of  hand 
surgeiy', 

departments  of 
Plastic  and 
Reconstructive 
Surgery  and 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  won  a British 
Society  for  Surgeiy'  of  the  Hand  award 
for  his  videotape  on  the  fabrication 
and  use  of  traction  splints. 

The  research  paper  of  Susan 
Raschal,  MD,  fellow  in  allerg\'/ 
immunology',  was  awarded  the  Alan 
Feinberg,  MD.  Prize  from  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Allergy'  and  Clinical 
Immunology.  ■ 


Cystic  (ibposis  center 

cononited  from  page  I 

improving,  says  Dr.  Lloyd-Still,  who 
notes  that  the  average  life  expectancy 
for  people  with  cystic  fibrosis  is  29 
years  and  gradually  rising. 

“You  can’t  tell  that  many  of  our 
patients  are  even  sick,  particularly  if 
we  diagnose  the  disease  early  and  start 
treatment,”  he  says.  “Ten  years 
ago,  many  people  died  when  they 
were  in  their  teens.  Today,  34 
percent  of  CF  patients  are  over  18 
and  leading  productive  lives.” 

Dr.  Lloyd-Still  says  many 
factors  have  helped  increase  the 
odds.  A new  medication, 

Pulmozyme,  has  proven 
effective  in  thinning  out  sticky 
secretions  in  the  lungs. 

Aerosol  therapy,  in  which 
patients  breathe  in 
antibiotics  through  an 
inhaler,  also  helps 
keep  lungs  clear. 


In  1989,  researchers  isolated  the 
gene  that  causes  cystic  fibrosis, 
bringing  a cure  tor  the  disease  in  sight. 

Erin's  father,  Hal,  a member  of 
the  board  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation,  is  hopeful  a cure  will  he 
found  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

“We’re  a nomial  family  having 
fun  with  our  daughter,”  he  says.  “We 
went  through  the  ‘Why 
us?’  stage,  but  life  has 
to  go  on.  Erin’s 
condition  hasn’t 
been  a setback 
thus  far.  We’re 
not  going  to  let 
it  be.”  ■ 


IuIy  I-NS 


The  new 
way  to 
get  paid 

You'\'e  heaai  aKiut  the  paigram 
tor  some  time,  but  what  does 
automatevl  time  and  attendance  really 
mean?  W^ien  does  it  srart?  How  will 
this  affect  paychecks? 

Neu'sKouads  and  Human 
Resixirces  put  together  this  list  of 
questions  and  answers  ro  intn.xluce 
you  to  automated  time  and 
attendance.  We’ll  be  rxinning  more 
questions  in  August’s  Neu^Roimds. 

Q:  What  is  automated  time  and 
attendance? 

A:  Automated  time  and  attendance 
is  the  new  way  to  get  paid.  Right 
now.  you  probably  use  a time  card 
to  record  the  number  of  hours 
you  work.  Soon,  you’ll  use  a 
“badge  reader”  to  record  your 
time  electronically. 


maintain  the  old  time  clocks.  It’s 
time  for  a new  system. 

Q:  Hom’  docs  the  new  system  work? 

A:  To  use  rhe  system,  you  will  need  a 
new  employee  identification 
badge.  In  the  same  way  sales 
clerks  run  credit  cards  through 
scanners,  you’ll  "swipe”  your  new 
ID  badge  through  a badge 
reader — an  elecnronic  box  which 
contains  a scanner.  The  scanner 
registers  the  exact  length  of  time 
you  were  at  work,  and  the 
computer  automatically  sends 
tliat  infonnation  to  Payaill. 

Q:  Do  1 need  to  get  a new  employee 
ID? 

A:  Tile  identification  badge  has  been 
redesigned.  The  new  badge  is 
larger,  and  your  name,  title  and 
department  will  be  printed  in 
larger  t^pe.  This  will  be  helpful  to 
Medical  Center  patients  and 
visitors  who  may  need  your  help. 
Your  badge  can  be  made  with 
either  a clip  or  a chain — however 
you  would  like  to  wear  it. 

Tlie  picture  on  the  badge  will 
also  be  a little  larger.  You'll  have 


Q;  And,  1 probably  need  to  wear  it 
all  the  time,  right? 

A:  AKsolutcly.  It  is  Medical  Center 
policy  that  you  wear  your 
identification  badge  so  it  can  be 
scon  while  you  are  on  the 
premises.  And  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organi:ations  requires  that 
employees  follow  this  Medical 
Center  policy. 

Another  good  reason?  You'll 
need  your  badge  to  swipe  in  every 
day.  Your  new  badge  not  only 
contains  your  name,  title, 
department  and  photo,  but  the 
magnetic  stripe  is  “imprinted" 
with  information  that  only 
applies  to  you. 

IMPORTANT;  When  you 
swipe  in  or  out,  all  of  this 
information  goes  under  your 
name.  It's  your  time.  It’s  your 
money.  Using  your  badge  helps  to 
assure  you  get  paid  the  correct 
amount. 


SO, TIMECARD,  YOU’RE  PUNCHING 
-UT  OF  RUSH  AFTER  SOME  40  YEARS 

OF  congratulations^ 

WHAT  Wl  LL YOU  DO  NOW  ? 


Q:  Whv  do  we  need 
a new  system? 

A:  Improving 
accuracy  and 
efficiency  in 
processing 
paychecks  are  two 
reasons.  Errors  on 
departmental  time 
cards,  which  are 
often  handwritten,  can 
lead  to  incorrect 
payment  of  employees. 

With  the  new  system, 
you  don’t  have  to  write 
anything  down  or  total 
up  your  hours. 

Because  the  system  is 
computer-driven,  it  will  take  less 
time  to  record  the  hours  you 
work,  audit  reports  and  get  the 
information  to  PayToll.  Also,  it 
should  take  Payroll  staff  less  time 
to  process  paychecks  because  the 
information  no  longer  has  to  he 
key-punched  into  a computer — 
it’s  already  in  the  computer. 

Also,  it’s  getting  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  parts  to 


two  pictures  taken,  and  you  can 
choose  which  you’d  like  on  your 
new  badge-  Photos  will  be  taken 
by  area,  and  a schedule  will  be 
available  soon. 

Q:  Is  there  a fee? 

A:  The  new  badges  are  free. 

However,  if  you  lose  your  badge, 
there  is  a $10  replacement 
charge. 


Badger'S  glossary  of  terms 

Auionuited  dme  and  attendance:  The  new  way  to  get  paid  at  Rush.  Bye-bye,  time 
card — hello,  electronic  time  recording.  More  accurate.  More  efficient.  Less  time. 

Badge  reader:  Not  books,  but  badges.  This  electronic  box  with  a scanner  reads 
your  new  identification  badge,  records  how  long  you’ve  worked  every  day  and 
sends  that  information  straight  to  Payroll. 


Q:  Will  all  employees  be  required  to 
swipe? 

A:  All  employees  who  use  time  cards 
to  keep  track  of  their  hours  will 
be  required  to  use  the  new 
system — whether  hourly  or 
salaried,  whether  you  now  punch 
a clock  or  write  out  your  hours. 

Q:  Do  other  hospitals  use  this  type 
of  system? 

A:  There  are  more  than  200 
hospitals  in  the  United  States 
using  the  system  manufactured  by 
Automating  Peripherals,  Inc.  The 
company  has  been  in  business  for 
1 2 years  and  designs  custom  time- 
reptirting  programs  exclusively  for 
hospital-based  payroll  systems. 


New  identificatiem  badge:  No  more  excuses!  Get  your  name,  title  and  department 
primed  correctly  on  a new,  larger  employee  ID  badge.  The  badge  comes  with  a 
larger  photo,  so  folks  can  make  sure  you’re  you.  And,  the  badge  turns  time  into 
money. 

Magnetic  stripe:  The  brown  band  on  the  back  of  your  badge  is  “imprinted"  with 
information  about  you.  When  your  badge  is  read  by  the  badge  reader,  you’ll  know 
that  you  are  the  one  getting  paid  for  your  time. 

Swiping;  Don’t  try  this  at  home — save  it  for  the  office.  “Swiping"  is  the  motion  of 
your  ID  badge  across  the  badge  reader.  Swipe  it!  Get  paid. 

Supervisor:  What  does  this  all  mean  for  me?  Only  your  supervisor  knows  for  sure. 
Ask  him  or  her  how  the  automated  time-and-attendance  program  will  wtirk  for 
you  and  your  department.  ■ 


Q:  When  will  the  program  begin? 

A:  A pilot  program  is  scheduled  to 
begin  soon  in  four  areas  of  the 
Medical  Center — Values  and 
Human  Resource.s,  the  Special 
Care  Nursery,  Finance  and  Rush 
Home  Care  Network.  After  the 
pilot  is  finished  this  fall,  the 
implementation  plan  for  the  rest 
of  the  Medical  Center  will  begin. 


Here  are  some  tips  for  the  "care 
and  feeding”  of  your  new  employee 
identification  badge: 


DO: 

■ Wear  your  badge  so  it  can  be 
seen  while  you  are  on  Rush’s 
premises. 

■ Swipe  your  badge  daily. 

■ Keep  your  badge  away  from 
magnets  or  you  may  ruin  the 
magnetic  stripe  on  the  badge. 

DO  NOT: 

■ Put  your  badge  on  a computer. 

■ Put  your  badge  in  the 
microwave. 

■ Scratch  the  magnetic  stripe. 

■ Expose  your  badge  to  radiation, 
including  MRl  equipment. 

■ Put  your  badge  in  an  eel.skin 
wallet  or  purse,  which  may  de- 
magnetize it. 

■ Wash  it. 


Q:  Will  1 be  getting  any  more 
information  about  time  and 
attendance  before  my 
department  st.irts  using  the 
system? 

A:  Yes,  lots!  NewsRounds  will  update 
you  on  the  program  in  every  issue 
until  all  departments  are  up  and 
ainning.  Read  the  posters,  the 
cafeteria  tent  cards,  the  flyers  and 
the  memos  with  your  paychecks 
for  announcements  on  when 
training  sessions  begin  and  when 
ytiur  department  is  scheduled  to 
start  using  the  system. 

Q:  If  I have  questions,  who  can  1 
talk  to? 

A:  Your  supervisor.  Soon, 

supervisors  will  receive  training 
on  automated  time  and 
attendance  and  will  be  able  to 
answer  questions  about  how  the 
program  will  work  in  your 
department  and  when  you  will 
start  using  the  system.  Every 
department  may  have  a different 
approach,  so  talk  to  your 
supervisor  to  find  out  what  you 
will  do. 

Super\'isors  are  encouraged 
to  call  Human  Resources  with 
questions  they  can’t  answer. 

Once  implementation  begins, 
representatives  are  happy  to 
make  presentations  on  the  new 
system  to  departments.  For 
information,  call  your  Human 
Resources  team  representative  at 
ext.  23456. 

if  you  have  any  £j»e.stion,s  about  t/ie 
automated  time-and-attendance  fyrogram 
t/iat  you  would  like  answered  in 
NewsRounds,  please  call  Sue  jeancheau 
at  ext.  23215.  ■ 


lulf  1W5 


Officers 

elected 

Onjulyl  , new  officers  for  the 

1 , 450-member  medical  staff  and 
the  1,536-member  professional 
nursing  staff  assumed  office. 

At  the  medical  staff’s  annual 
meeting,  May  18,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  president, 
Charles  F.  McKiel,  Jr.,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman.  Department  of 
Urology;  president-elect,  Jacob  H. 
Fox,  MD,  professor  and  chairman, 
Department  of  Neurological  Science.s 
and  co-dircctor,  Rush  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Center;  secretary.  Keith  W. 
Millikan,  MD,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  General  Surgery;  and 
treasurer,  Vesna  V.  Skul,  MD, 
assistant  professor.  Department  of 


Dr.McKicl  Dr.  Fox 


Dr.  Millikan  Dr.  Skul 


Internal  Medicine  and  medical 
director.  Rush  Center  for  Women’s 
Medicine. 

Professional  nursing  staff  officers 
are:  president, 
Gwen  Bohlke, 

RN,  senior  clinical 
nurse,  7 North 
Atrium,  AIDS 
unit;  president- 
elect, Herbert  D. 
Sanders,  RN, 
clinical  nurse 
coordinator,  9 
South  Atrium, 
Surgical  Step- 
Down  Unit; 
secretary,  Liz  Krch- 
Cole,  RN,  senior 
staff  nurse,  12 
Kellogg, 
psychiatric 
nursing:  and 
treasurer,  Sally 
Fitzgerald  Mydill, 
RN,  staff  nurse,  13 
Kellogg, 
psychiatric 
nursing.  ■ 


Nc’U'  ?mrMiij's(ci//o/jflaT<;  arc:  frvm  left,  sictiua,  Gwen 

Hdhlkc.  UN.  jwsident.  HcrK-rt  D.  Sanclcr<,  RN. 

NfaruiliiB.  fnini  left.  Li;  KrJi-(  .‘oL,  RN.  -- . (uiy , aiuf  Sti/K 
FiCti'CTii/cf  Mvtiill,  RN,  traisiircr. 
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The  dog  days  of  summer  are  here,  but  there  ar 
beat  the  heat  and  enjoy  the  summer  fun. 

i things  you  can  do  to 

1.  The  number  i^f  different  flavors  of  ice  cream 
and  yogurt  stocked  in  the  cafeteria. 

(Can  you  name  them?) 

a.  135 

2.  The  average  number  of  dollars  spent  coolin 
Medical  Center  in  the  summer. 

g the 

b.  4 

3.  The  number  of  air  conditioning  vents  on  campus. 

c.  250,000 

4.  The  number  of  trees  offering  shade  on  campus. 

d.  8,000 

5.  The  number  of  tennis  courts  at  the  Medica 

Center. 

e.  8 

Amieer.'.;  / ) e.  iu'  i wim:  wmi/fa,  coc<;nut,  kms’krmg:  vognvf; 

chfjcolare.  snmvivny,  hvvnw,  firnch  tmilla  2)  i .•?TTl.  4)  a.  5)  h. 

Keep  your  sunny 
enver  in  the  grea 

Before  you  head  to  the  beach  this 
summer,  remember  scimething  about 
that  healthy  glow  you’re  after:  There’s 
nothing  healthy  about  it. 

But  fear  of  skin  damage  shouldn’t 
keep  you  inside — just  don’t  leave  home 
without  the  sunscreen.  “People  don’t 
have  to  stop  enjoying  the  outdoors,’’ 
says  Rush  dermatologist  Marianne 
O’Donoghue,  MD.  “They’re  just  need 
to  enjoy  it  with  sunscreen  on.” 

Sunscreens 
contain  chemicals 
that  block  the  suns 
ultraviolet  (UV) 
rays,  or  burning 
rays,  which  damage 
skin  cells.  Mild 
sunburn  causes  the 
skin  to  peel,  while 
more  severe 
sunburn  can  result 
in  swelling,  fever, 
pain  and  blistering  a 
few  days  after  excessive  expxjsure. 

Repeated  exposure  and  severe 
bums  can  cause  wrinkling  and 
premature  aging  of  skin.  They  can  also 
lead  to  skin  cancer,  including  the 
deadly  malignant  melanoma. 

The  number  of  skin  cancer  cases 
has  doubled  during  the  past  10  years,  as 
people  spend  more  time  outside  and 
tanning  has  continued  to  be 
fashionable. 

Because  of  the  risks,  protecting 
your  epidermis  should  become  a habit. 

Dr.  O’Donoghue  says.  When  outside, 
eveiy'one  should  wear  sunscreen  with 
a sun  protection  factor  (SPF)  of  at 
least  15,  she  recommends.  Tlaose  with 
fair  skin  that  bums  easily  should 
choose  one  with  a 30  or  40  SPF.  The 
SPF  indicates  how  many  times  longer 
you  can  be  in  the  sun  wearing 
sunscreen  and  get  the  same  amount  of 
UV  expi>sure  as  without  wearing 
sunscreen.  For  example,  30  minutes 


Grand  Old  flag 

Memfrers  of  the  Kelvin  Park  ROTC  Marching 
enieruiined  at  the  .seventh  annual  Rmh  Veierar 
ernployccs  enjoyedfood  domted  by  ItKol  busine 
seaaity  offion'  Charles  NichoLs,  a retired  staffs 


He  tends 
broken 
bones  and 
splintered 
spirits 

Orthopedic  technician  Novi&t 
Pemisich,  OTC,  seems  to  relish  ever^' 
opp».'»rrunir>'  to  add  to  his  job 
descnption.  On  any  gi\-en  work  day, 
Pemisich  may  translate  tor  a Spanish- 
speaking  inpatient,  lead  visitors  on  a 
tour  ot  die  cast  room,  or  escort  an 
elderly  woman,  lost  in  a Rush  hallway, 
to  her  intended  destination  acrtiss  the 
street  at  die  Univeisit>'  of  Illinois. 

Pecrusich  sa^’s  these  small  acts  of 
caring  alwa^’s  have  been  a part  of  his 
job  at  Rush.  Cast  room  supervisor 
Ronny  Kuras:  Pemisich  is  known 

as  much  for  his  concern  tor  patients’ 
splintered  spirits  as  tor  his  skillful 
attention  to  their  broken  bones. 

"Patients  who  come  to  the  cast 
room  are  in  pain  and  anxious,"  says 
Kuras:.  “Novisa  has  the  ability’  to  put 
them  at  ease.  He’s  especially  good 
with  children.’’ 

As  one  of  two  orthopedic 
technicians  at  Rush,  Pecrusich  treats 
about  140  patients  a month,  almost 
2,000  patients  a year.  His  duties 
include  casting,  assisting  surgeons 
with  outpatient  pin  extractions  and 
removing  casts. 

He  says  his  professional  goal  is 
twofold.  He  wants  to  make  sure  each 
patient  gets  “a  nice,  snug,  comfortable 
cast,"  as  w'ell  as  assuring  he  or  she  got 
the  best  possible  care.  Orthopedic 


surgcxm  Jules 
Shapirvt,  MD, 
praises 
Pemisich. 

“Patients  sense 
his  genuine 
coiiiiiiimient  to 
their  needs.” 

Pottusich’s 
co-w'orkers 
jokingly  claim 
his  "gift  of  gab” 
is  responsible 
for  easing  much 
of  the  patients’ 
discomfort. 

Pemisich 
agrees.  He  says 
he  tries  to  talk 
about 

something  that 
may  interest  the 
patient  or 
family.  For 
example,  he 
reassures  parents 
w'ho  may  be 
even  more 
anxious  than  their  child  who  has  die 
broken  bone. 

“1  tell  them  it’s  perfectly  nomial 
for  them  to  be  apprehensive,"  says 
Pecrusich.  “That’s  their  job  as  parents. 
It  seems  to  make  them  more  relaxed.” 


People  TO  Know 


Watching  Pecrusich,  who  became 
interested  in  becoming  an  orthopedic 
technician  after  a stint  as  a Nai^ 
medic,  it’s  clear  that  1 2 years  of 
perfecting  his  people  and  technical 
skills  have  given  his  work  a subtle 
artistic  sheen. 

A 17-year-old  patient,  gingerly 


holding  up  his  left  ann,  enters  the  cast 
room.  A week  ago,  his  surgeon  wired 
together  the  young  man’s  hand  to 
repair  damage  from  a shattering  bullet 
wound.  Today,  fresh  from  a clinic 
visit,  the  patient’s  WTist  and  hand  are 
coiled  in  a fine  gau:e  dressing  ready 
for  casting. 

Petrusich  explains  that  he  will 
apply  a fiberglass  cast  called  a gauntlet 
cast,  named  after  the  glove  worn  by 
falconers.  He  quickly  and  surely 
applies  a stockinette  and  a long  wTap 
of  cottonlike  stripping,  layering  the 
palm  with  additional  padding.  He 
ask.s  the  patient  which  cast  color  he 
prefers:  white,  black,  or  green.  The 
boy  opts  for  black. 

Donning  a pair  of  blue  rubber 
gloves,  Petrusich  w'raps  a moist,  black 


mesh  over  the  padding,  gently 
molding  the  quick-drying  cast 
material  at  the  palm  .so  that  the  boy’s 
hand  forms  a C-shape,  which  will 
help  his  hand  return  to  its  proper 
range  of  motion  after  the  cast  is 
removed.  Tlie  boy  grimaces  while 
Petrusich  molds,  but  the  grimace 
disappears  once  he  finishe.s  the 
molding. 

After  his  young  patient  leaves 
smiling,  Petrusich  says  he's  happy 
w'hen  he  sees  patients  go  out  that 
door  a little  less  afraid. 

The  38-year-old  Petrusich  says  he 
himself  leaves  work  feeling  fulfilled 
almost  every  day,  “I  try  to  do  my  best, 
to  achieve  the  most  for  the  patient,” 
he  says.  "Once  you  decide  to  do 
something,  you  give  your  all,”  ■ 


Commencement  keeps  it  all  in  the  family 


Nearly  400  graduates  walked 
across  the  stage  of  Medinah 
Temple  during  Rush  University 
commencement  ceremonies  June  10. 
For  some,  it  was  a day  to  celebrate  a 
family  tradition  in  medicine  and  other 
healthcare  professions. 

Rush  Medical  College  graduate 
Laura  Whisler,  MD,  is  a second- 
generation  doctor  in  her  family.  Her 
father,  Walter  W.  Whisler,  MD.  PhD. 
is  chairman  of  neurosurgery.  Her 
mother,  Jeanette,  a graduate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  served  as 
supervisor  and  then 
director  of  the  operating 
room  at  Presbyterian-St. 

Luke’s  Hospital. 

“1  was  practically 
rai.sed  on  the  sterile 
technique,”  Laurie 
Whisler  says.  “It  was 
very  natural  for  me 
to  think  of 
medicine  as  a 
career  choice.’ 

An  uncle, 

Curtis 

Whisler,  MD, 


is  a 1974  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  another  uncle.  Kenneth 
Whisler,  PhD,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  biochemistry  at  Rush. 

“Pve  always  been  very  proud  of 
my  father,  mother  and  my  whole 
family,”  Laura  Whisler  says.  “I’m  very 
honored  to  be  following  in  their 
footsteps.” 

Classmates  Christopher  Najafi, 
MD,  Jacqueline  Leavitt,  MD,  and 
Alexander  Skamlis,  MS,  with  a major 
in  health  systems 
management,  are  also 
following  a family 
tradition  in 


Najafi  is  the  son  of  Hassan  Najafi, 
MD,  chairman  of  cardiovascular- 
thoracic  surgery.  Leavitt’s  father.  Frank 
Leavitt,  PhD,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  psychology  and  social  sciences.  And 
Skarulis’  mother,  Patricia  Skamlis,  is 
vice  president  for  information  services 
at  Rush. 

As  is  the  commencement 
tradition  at  Rush,  parents  w’ho  are 
faculty  members  awarded  diplomas  to 
their  children.  Dr.  Najafi  also 

presented  a diploma  to  Jill  Lazar, 
MD,  who  married  his  son, 
Christopher,  just  a month  before. 
Dr.  Whisler  also  gave  a diploma 
to  his  daughter  Laura’s  fiance, 
Thomas  Matkov,  MD,  who 
became  his  son-in-law  the 
following  day. 

In  all.  Rush  University 
aw'arded  393  degrees, 
i including  1 17  in  the 
I G)llege  of  Medicine, 

\ 1 85  in  the  College  of 

A Nursing,  82  in  rhe 
College  of  Health 
Sciences,  and  9 in 
the  Graduate 
College.  ■ 
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Kellogg  undergoes 
major  renovations 


The  Medical  Center  will  soon 
unveil  nvo  fully  renovated  units, 
the  latest  to  he  overhauled  under  an 
ongoing  plan  to  improve  patient  floors. 

The  new  Cardiomyopathy  and 
Transplant  Unit  on  8 Kellogg  opened 
this  nu)nth.  Renovation  of  1 1 Kellogg, 
part  of  a new  medical  cancer  hospital, 
is  expected  to  he  finished  hy  Uilsor  Day. 

Eiich  unit  has  undergone  a 
complete  reconstruction,  according  to 
John  Driscoll,  a.ssistant  vice  president 
and  director  ofGirporate  Real  Estate 
Services.  TTae  renovations  are  intended 
to  make  the  units  more  patient  care* 
centered,  more  comfortable  and  more 
attractive.  Driscoll  says. 

The  redesign  is  consistent  with  the 
RushCare  philosophy:  Activities  on 
each  unit  should  he  organized  around 
the  needs  of  the  patient,  rather  than 
around  the  skills  and  schedules  of  the 
staff. 

"These  are  not  simply  cosmetic 
changes,"  Driscoll  says.  “These  are 
substantial  rentwations  that  will  result 
in  a more  patient-fix:used 
environment.” 

On  Kith  units,  the  number  of 
patient  beds  has  been  significantly 
reduced  to  ensure  patients  a more 
comfortable  stay.  The  37  semi-private 
nxims  on  1 1 Kellogg,  for  example, 
have  been  converted  to  21  private 
rooms,  and  on  8 Kellogg,  the  37  rcxims 
have  been  cut  back  to  1 2 critical  care 
rooms.  The  smaller  bed  count  is 
consistent  with  the  projected  patient 
pcipulation,  EViscoll  says. 


In  addition  to  patient  rooms,  the 
units  feature  testing  and  treatment 
facilities  equipped  with  state-of-the-art 
technology,  conference  rooms,  libraries 
and  comfortable  family  waiting  areas. 


Renoi'aciim  cm  1 1 Kellogg,  chti  /mure  /lornc 
of  a nt'U' cancer  fiospiwi.  is  progressing. 
The  unit  is  expected  to  hmtse  patients  It\ 
LohorDav. 


The  redesign  will  improve  the 
continuity  of  care  provided  to  each 
patient.  Wliether  inpatients  or 
outpatients,  they  will  work  with  the 
same  nurses  and  other  staff,  in  the 
same  areas,  throughout  their 
Involvement  with  the  programs. 


TImeG^ules 


Coml>ilccl  fyy  KlcJkol  Center  Arehii  c' 

30  YEARS  AG0-lnl965. 

Presbyterian-St.  Lukes  Hospital  lost 
some  good  taste.  Chef  Fermin  Galam 
retired  after  more  than  20  years  at  St. 
Luke’s  and  the  new  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Hospital.  A native  of  the 
Philippines,  Galam  came  to  Chicago 
to  study  engineering,  but  turned  to 
cooking  when  the  Great  Depression 
made  further  education  difficult.  FoikI 
serx'ice  director  Grace  Lange 
commented  that  Mr.  Galam  brought 
"the  touch  that  can  seldom  be 
taught”  to  food  at  the  new  hospital. 
The  delicious  soups,  sauces  and  stews 
he  prepared  for  Presbyterian-St. 

Luke’s  were  apparently  some  of  the 
tastiest  benefits  the  two  hospitals  had 
brought  to  the  Medical  Center 
District. 

20  YEARS  AGO — The  summer  of 
1975  was  a period  of  intense 
construction  at  the  Medical  Center. 
The  framework  for  the  Aca*.lemic 
Facility  was  completed  by  July  (see 


photo).  Neu’sRounds  reported  that 
the  fourth  floor  walkway  spimning 
Harrison  Street  and  connecting  jelke 
and  the  uncompleted  AcFac  was  in 
place.  Meanwhile,  farther  south  on 
Paulina  Street,  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly  was  being  built. 


In  addition,  tests  that  had  required 
a trip  to  another  part  of  the  hospital 
will  be  available  on  the  units.  For 
example,  heart  patients  no  longer  have 
to  travel  to  another  floor  for  a biopsy — 
the  test  is  performed  on  the  unit. 

"This  new  unit  greatly  enhances 
our  ability  to  provide  our  patients  with 
the  most  comprehensive  care  and 
comfortable  stay  possible,”  says  Maria 
Rosa  Costanzo,  MD.  medical  director 
of  the  Rush  Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac 
Transplant  Program. 

Providing  a comfortable 
environment  was  a major  factor  in 
the  redesign.  Various  appointments 
on  the  floors  have  been  modified, 
including  carpet  in  the  hallways. 

"The  units  have  more  of  a 
hospitality  quality,  instead  of  a hospital 
feel,”  Driscoll  says. 

Tile  improvements  were  funded  by 
the  capital  fund  and  by  philanthropy. 
Funding  for  the  cancer  hospital  on  1 1 
Kellogg  was  provided  by  the 
Regenstein  Foundation,  led  by  Trustee 
Joseph  Regenstein,  ;ind  by  the  Nathan 
Cummings  Foundation.  The  family  of 
John  Krehbiel,  Sr.,  directed  his  bequest 
to  support  the  recorrstruction  of  the 
new  cardiomyopathy  and  transplant 
unit  on  8 Kellogg. 

This  fall,  similar  renovations  will 
begin  on  two  more  units — 5 Kellogg, 
which  houses  the  Pediatric  Intensive 
Care  Unit,  and  10  Kellogg,  which 
along  with  1 1 Kellogg  will  comprise 
the  cancer  hospital.  Those  floors  are 
expected  to  be  finished  next  summer, 
Driscoll  says. 

Reconstruction  of  other  areas  will 
follow,  says  Driscoll,  but  no  firm  plans 
have  been  developed.  ■ 


10  YEARS  AGO-In  July  1985,  the 

Medical  Center  announced  the 
establishment  of  a liver  transplant 
program,  organized  under  the  section 
of  transplantation.  Department  of 
General  Surgery’.  A Neu’sRouiuL 
article  said  that  kidney  transplants 
had  begun  in  1972,  and  reported  that 
the  original  kidney  procurement 
program  had  evolved  into  the  Organ 
Tissue  and  Recovery  Program.  During 
the  early  1980s,  the  program  arranged 
nearly  100  multi-organ 
procurements.  ■ 


Artisgc  creations 


of  Rush  volunteer  Sylvia  Westbrook 
on  the  east  wall  near  the  cashier’s 
office  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the 
Atrium.  “Artistic  Creations”  is  a 10- 
piece  display,  which  includes  pastel 
drawings  and  paintings.  A volunteer 
for  five  years,  Westbrook  is  a student 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

We  all  scream  for. . . 

Free  ice  cream  for  all  Rush  employees 
at  the  Ice  Cream  Social  and  Craft 
Fair,  1 1 :30  a.m.  - 3:30  p.m., 
Wednesday,  August  2,  on  the  Atrium 
Lawn.  Craft  items  will  be  sold  as  well 
as  discounted  tickets  for  Rush  days  at 
Great  America.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Employee 
Discounts,  Services  and  Activities 
Hotline  at  ext.  51322 

Fun,  health 
and  Bozo 

. Meet  Bozo  the 
Clown  and  learn 
helpful  tips  for  you 
and  your  family  at  Kids’  Health  and 
Safety  Day  sporrsored  hy  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans.  The  event 
will  be  held  from  noon  to  4 p.m., 
Sunday,  August  6,  at  South  Suburban 
College,  1 5800  S.  State  Street  in 
South  Holland.  There  is  ample  free 
parking  at  the  college  and  free 
popcorn  and  lemonade  will  be 
provided.  For  more  information,  call 
(312)  234-7156. 

Nominees  sought 

The  Eugene  J-M.A.Thonar,  PhD, 
Award  will  be  presented  Monday, 
September  18.  The  award  recognizes 


In  Brief 


a person  who  has  enabled  Rush  to 
further  its  commitment  to  provide 
professional  or  personal  opportunities 
for  people  with  disabilities. 
Nomination  fomis  are  due  by 
Monday.  August  7.  For  more 
information,  call  Karen  Batt^',  at 
ext.  26262. 

Runway  raffle 

Ralfle  tickets  to  benefit  projects  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Rush  are  now 
available.  Prizes  include  $5,000  in 
cash,  and  vacation  trips  to  Miami. 
Hong  Kong  and  London.  Tickets  are 
$10  each,  or  three  for  $25.  seven  for 
$50  and  15  for$100.  Winners  will  be 
announced  September  27  at  the  69th 
Annual  Woman’s  Board  Fashion 
Show'.  For  more  infomiation.  call  the 
Woman’s  Board  office  at  ext.  26513 
or(312)  226-1125.B 
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Recognition  programs 
reach  more  empioyees 

A reception  in  Room  500. 
Beverages  arid  dessert.  A sj^cial 
pin.  Sounds  like  Founders  Day. 


It's  nor.  But  tlrese  are  some  ideas  tliat 
emploN'ees  are  coasidering  for  a 
divisional  employee  recogiiirion 
po^am. 

A small  gaxip  of  employees  from 
patient  and  administrative  support 
ser\  ices,  representing  such  departments 
as  Env  ironmental  Services,  Rxxl  and 
Nutntion  Services,  iutd  Supplies  mid 
E>istnbution,  are  working  togetlter  to 
create  and  implement  new  programs  to 
honor  dieir  own.  Tlte  effort  stems  from 
the  management  committees  approval 
of  a plan  that  expands  fomial  employee 
recognition  programs  to  the 
departntent  and  division  levels. 

Existing  recognition  programs, 
such  as  Employee  of  the  Quarter,  will 
remain.  But,  beginning  this  month, 
employees  will  first  be  honored  by  their 
departments  and  divisions  before 
becoming  candidates  for  institutional 
recognition. 

‘The  front  line  of  employee 


recogrtition  is  the  superv'isot,”  says 
Uiip’  Burton,  TltD,  outgoirtg  assiKiate 
vice  president  tor  Values  and  Human 
Resources.  “ 'Employee  of  die  Year’  is 
wonderful,  but  it  isn’t  as  important  to 


From  left,  Slav  Moit>'usia,  Print  Sho/).  fctaw 
roa  ?Kj5e.‘!riinifri»in  Munis  Guul/xiimu’. 
LiimJrs'/Lmcn  SmuvA.  fi/vut  ii  iivw 
cniptocc  avogniOc  m fmigrcDn  /or  tiwn  iLuck  hi 

the  institution  as  day-in,  day-out 
recognition. 

"Whether  it’s  thank-you  notes,  a 
pat  on  the  back,  or  the  supervisor 
stopping  by  the  desk  or  in  the  hall  and 


Neu'sRounds 
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saying,  'Really  gtKxl  job.’  Nothing  takes 
the  place  of  that.” 

Tciday’s  healthcaro  environment, 
with  its  seemingly  endless  changes,  is 
stressful  for  thase  who  work  in  the  field. 
Also,  recent  empkiyec  opinion  surveys 
at  Rush  indicate  diat  employees  do  not 
feel  they’re  recognized  fi>r  the  work 
they  do  and  for  their  faithhilness. 

Tliese  factors  led  to  die  new  approacli. 

"While  my  colleagues  and  I believe 
tliat  we  value  employees  tremendously, 
that  doesn’t  make  a difference  if  daat’s 
not  die  employees’  perception,”  says 
1>.  Bum>n. 

Because  divisions  and  dcpartment.s 
are  in  charge  of  their  ow'ii  programs, 
the  lonn  of  recognition  will  vary'  from 
area  to  area.  But  all  should  use  the 
Rush  values  as  a basis  for  evaluating 
potential  honorees  (see  Ixix  at  right). 

• At  the  department  level,  directors 
will  give  “Lunch  on  Us”  couptrns 
or  other  award  to  employees  who 
do  svimediing  especially  helpful. 
Each  department  also  will  name  an 
Employee  of  die  Month. 

• At  the  division  level,  the 
employees  of  die  month  from  each 
department  will  be  eligible  to  be 
named  divisional  Employee  of  the 
Quarter.  A Superv'is^irof  the 
Quarter  and  a Team  of  the  Quarter 
will  also  he  recognized  by  each 
division. 

Teams  include  four  to  10 
employees,  who  can  he  from 
different  departments,  gathered  to 
work  on  a specific  improvement 
project.  Examples  include  the 
teams  that  dev'eloped  the  new 
tuition  assistance  program,  die 
time-and-attendance  program  and 
the  critical  pathway  projects  used 
on  inpatient  units. 

• Divisional  honorees  are  eligible  for 
the  institution-wide  Employee  of 
the  Quarter,  Supervisor  of  die 
(Quarter  and  Team  of  the  Quarter. 
Finally,  winners  of  these  honors 
become  candidates  for  Employee  of 


Our  values: 
Standards  for 
employee 
recognition  at 
all  levels 

Exrefkncc’.-  Anticipates  customer 
needs.  Searches  for  ways  to 
improve.  Makes  an  extra  effort. 
Takes  pride  in  work. 

Comj>assi(m;  Acts  courteously. 
Recognizes  and  uses  the 
contributions  of  people  from 
diverse  backgrounds.  Shows 
respect  for  others’  feelings  and 
concerns.  Honors  privacy  and 
confidences. 

Social  Res/X)mibility:  Confronts  bias 
and  intolerant  behavior.  Acts 
according  to  Rush’s  mission  and 
values.  Contributes  to  the  well- 
being of  the  community  outside 
Rush.  Manages  resources 
responsibly. 

Faidi  in  Self  and  Others: 
Demonstrates  a strong  sense  of 
ethics  at  work.  Develops  and 
sustains  cooperative  working 
relationships.  Focuses  on  solving 
problems,  not  blaming  others.  1 

the  Year,  Supervis^ir  of  the  Year 
and  Team  of  the  Year — awards  to 
he  given  at  die  annual  Founders 
Day  event. 

''X^iatever  form  die  recognition 
program  takes,  the  outcome  should  still 
be  tlie  same. 

“Tlie  emphasis  is  not  so  much  on 
the  reward  hut  on  the  rewarding,”  says 
LYr.  Burton.  “And  we  wiint  to  reward 
people  for  going  a little  hit  beyond  iind 
to  tell  them  they’re  doing  a gocxl  job.” 
Values  and  Human  Resources 
team  representatives  are  available  to 
help  you  plan  your  programs.  Cill 
ext.  23456.  ■ 
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hiternships  foster  scfence  careers 

Two  Rush  summer  internship  programs,  one  based 
in  a research  lab  and  the  other  in  Medical  Center 
Engineering,  are  showing  some  Chicago  high 
school  kids  how  skills  in  science  and  math  can  he 
used  in  the  workplace. 


In  the  Department  of  Biochemistry, 
nine  students  from  seven  Chicago 
high  schools  are  interns  in  a program 
funded  by  a National  Institutes  of 
Health  grant.  Rushs  own  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Summer 
Youth  Motivation  Program,  organized 
by  the  Q^mmunity  Affairs 
department,  has  five  interns  on  board 
this  summer. 

The  biochemistry  internship 
seeks  to  encourage  minority  high 
school  students  to  enter  science  and 
medical  fields,  including  biochemical 
and  clinical  research,  says  Warren 
Knudson,  PhD,  associate  professor  of 
biochemistry  and  pathology. 

With  the  help  of  Chicago  high 
school  science  teachers  and  by 
observing  young  scientists  at  Chicago 
science  fairs  they  helped  judge. 


Dr.  Knudson  and  other  biochemistry 
faculty  found  nine  students  who  were 
delighted  to  spend  the  summer  of  ’95 
in  a lab,  instead  of  in  more  traditional 
summertime  jobs. 

Venessa  Perez,  a junior  at  Benito 
Juarez  High  School,  says,  “I  teel  lucky 
to  be  here  because  a lot  of  people 
wanted  to  be  part  of  this  and  only 
nine  were  chosen.” 

Perez,  who  has  already  taken 
classes  in  chemistry  and  biology  and  is 
heading  for  a physics  class  in 
September,  says  the  summer  of  work 
in  the  Rush  biochemistry'  research  lab 
will  help  her  toward  her  goal  of 
becoming  a marine  biologist. 

Perez  has  been  learning  to  do 
crystal  violet  assays,  staining  cells  to 
identify  them.  In  the  heat  of  summer, 
she  says,  “It’s  pretty  cool  working  on 


experiments  and  with  chemicab.  And 
the  faculty  members  are  really  friendly 
and  nice,  very  laid  back.” 

Eight  biochemistry  faculty 
members  work  with  the  students  in 
the  eight-week  internship  program, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  three  weeks,  students  took  an 
intensive  hands-on  techniques  course 
in  biochemistry  and  molecular 
biology,  learning  to  identify  tissues 
and  how  to  run  simple  tests. 

They’ve  just  finished  five  weeks 
of  independent  study,  working  with 
Rush  scientists  in  labs  on  NIH-funded 
research  in  osteoarthritis,  cancer  and 
other  fields. 

EXiring  die  last  week  of  their 
internship,  they’ll  learn  how  to 
prepare  abstracts  of  their  summers’ 

continued  on  page  3 


One  Good  Turn 


Playing  the  medical  name  game 

Studying  medical  eponyms — medical 
procedures,  tests  or  instruments  named  in 
honor  of  the  persons  who  first  identified  or 
developed  them — has  been  the  hobby  of 
William  Elliott,  MD,  PhD,  for  over  15  years. 


■Unstead  of  saying  a patieni  has  sfcfn  trouble , a heart 
problem  and  several  other  signs,  we  can  say  he  has 
^Degos'  syndrome,”'  says  William  Elliott,  MD,  PhD. 


“Eponyms  are  one  way  to  code  much 
of  the  information  needed  to 
communicate.  But  nobody  ever  tells 
you  where  these  names  come  from," 
says  Dr.  Elliott,  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Elliott  has  researched  more 
than  1 ,200  eponyms,  traveling  to 
England  to  visit  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  many  out-of-the- 
way  U.S.  cities.  He  conducts  his 
research  by  looking  through  old  issues 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (JAMA),  perusing  old 
newspaper  clippings  on  microfilm  or 
writing  to  a person  who  actually  knew 
the  doctor  or  person  for  whom  the 
eponym  is  named. 

He  has  turned  up  some 
fascinating  facts:  Tlie  largest  number 
of  eponyms  beUings  to  Frederick 
Weber,  MD,  an  English  doctor  who 
gave  his  name  to  six  diseases, 
including  Sturge- Weber  syndrome,  a 
congenital  disease  characterized  by  a 
port  wine  trigeminal  birthmark,  with 
collections  of  blood  vessels  in  the  eye 
and  around  the  brain. 

Several  eponyms  honor  women, 
including  the  Apgar  score,  after 
anesthesiologist  Virginia  Apgar,  MD. 
Tliis  test  is  routinely  given  to 
infants  to  rate  their  physical 
condition  one  minute  and 
five  minutes  after  birth. 

Christmas  disease,  a fomt  of 
hemophilia,  is  named  for  rhe 
first  patient,  Noel  Christmas. 

Dr.  Elliott  says  Rush 
Medical  College  has 
produced  its  share  ot 
graduates  who  are 
remembered  by  eponyms.  A 
brief  description,  supplied  by  Medical 
Center  Archives,  follows. 

John  Benjamin  Murphy,  MD,  an 
1879  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  renowned  Chicago 
surgeon  of  the  late  1 890s  and  early 
1900s,  is  immiirtalized  with  Murphy’s 
sign,  which  occurs  when  an  inflamed 
gall  bladder  is  touched  through  the 
alxlominal  wall  after  the  patient  takes 


a short,  quick  breath. 

Another  tum-of-the-century 
Rush  graduate  and  physician,  Bertram 
Sippy,  MD,  is  the  author  and 
namesake  of  the  Sippy  diet.  This 
treatment,  no  longer  in  use,  required 
drinking  small  amounts  of  milk  and 


cream  hourly  to  treat  peptic  ulcers. 

The  husband  and  wife  research 
team.  Drs.  George  F.  and  Gladys 
Henr\'  Dick,  devised  a skin  test  for 
Scarlet  Fever  at  the  McComiick 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  after  a 
wealthy  Chicago  socialite’s  -l-year-old 
son  died  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Noble  Sproat  Heaney, 


obstetrician, 
gynecological 
surgeon  and 
department  head  at 
Presbyterian 
Hospital  from  1919 
to  1946,  pioneered 
revolutionary 
surgical  techniques 
and  instruments 
used  for  vaginal 
hysterectomy, 
which  bear  his 
name. 

Ralph  B. 
Cloward,  MD,  a 
neurosurgeon  who 
practiced  in 
Hawaii  after 
graduating  from 
Rush  Medical 
College  in  1935, 
developed  an 
operation  for  fusing 
the  posterior 
lumbar  spine  after 
disc  disease.  He  also  developed  a 
similar  procedure  for  cervical  disc 
disease — a disc  replacement 
operation — that  is  used  worldwide. 
More  than  100  surgical  instruments 
also  bear  his  name. 

Dr.  Elliott  considers 
medical  eponyms  useful 
medical  shorthand.  “Instead 
of  saying  a patient  has  skin 
trouble,  a heart  problem  and 
several  other  signs,  we  can  say 
he  has  ‘Degos’  s\Tidrome,’  ” 
says  Dr.  Elliott. 

Dr.  Elliott  mar\^els  that 
his  hobby  has  put  him  in 
touch  with  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  the 
most  unusual  ways.  A tew  days  after  a 
C/iicago  Tn'bune  article  quoted  him  on 
eponyms,  he  received  a call  from  a 
man  living  in  suburban  Chicago  who 
had  known  Dr.  Virginia  Apgar. 

“He  called  wanting  to  chat  about 
the  famous  doctor,’’  says  Dr.  Elliott. 
“It’s  a small  world.” 
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Fri/m  left,  Patricia  Bonnd.^,  Candice  Danes-, 
Medical  Center  Engineering fweinan  Mike 
Scaletta  and  Wyvonnia  Br^-ant  test  the 
hardness  of  the  u ater  used  in  the  air 
Conditimiing  > .stem, 

work  and  then  make  15-minute 
presentations  on  chat  work  to  Rush 
professors  and  administrators. 

A special  bonus  for  the  interns 
will  be  prizes  of  $750,  $5CX)  and  $250 
awarded  for  the  best  scientific  work  of 
the  summer,  based  on  the  excellence 
of  the  students’  participation  in  the 
program,  their  project  notebooks  and 
their  presentations. 

“These  kids  will  end  up  knowing 
a lot  when  they  leave  here,"  says 
Knudson. 

The  SAME  interns  working  in 
Medical  Genter  Engineering  also  are 
learning  a lot  this  summer,  says 
department  director  Richard  Marrec. 
“They’re  getting  valuable  experience 
in  the  two  major  parts  of  mcTst  jobs:  the 
practical  part  and  the  paperwork  part.” 

Tlie  interns  accompany 
Engineering  personnel  to  check  on 
and  repair  equipment  throughout  the 
Medical  Center,  putting  their  math 
and  science  skills  to  good  use  as  they 
help  to  repair  defibrillators,  EKG 
machines,  various  lighting  devices 
and  other  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus.  “It’s  hands-on  learning," 
says  Patricia  Bounds,  a senior  at 
Cmne  High  School  who  plans  to 
become  an  engineer.  “The  foremen 
let  us  help.  It’s  not  just  ^vatchlng 
them  do  the  work.” 

The  interns  also  answer 
telephones  and  help  with  clerical 
work  in  Engineering’s  office,  which 
receives  8,000  requests  for  assistance 
everv’  month.  “We’re  learning  all 
about  paperwork,”  says  Biiunds,  with 
a wry'  smile. 

“We’re  just  learning  about  work,” 
adds  Candice  Dancy,  another  Crane 
senior  who  also  plans  a career  as  an 
engineer.  “About  getting  up  early  to 
get  here,  about  teamwork  and  about 
communicating  with  different  kinds 
of  people.” 

Reginald  “Hats”  Adams,  director 
of  Community'  Affairs,  says.  “Kids 
need  education  and  exposure  to  the 
workplace  to  be  able  to  qualih  for  the 
technical  and  science  johs  of  the  2 1 st 
century'.  And.  it’s  to  our  advantage — 
and  to  that  of  the  healthcare  industry 
as  a whole — to  ha\’e  tliese  kinds  of 
programs  that  will  train  people  tor 
our  future  personnel  needs.”  ■ 


Playing  the  medical  name  game 

Studying  medical  eponyms — medical 
procedures,  tests  or  instruments  named  in 
honor  of  the  persons  who  first  identified  or 
developed  them — has  been  the  hobby  of 
William  Elliott,  MD,  PhD,  for  over  15  years. 


“Eponyms  are  one  way  to  code  much 
of  the  information  needed  to 
communicate.  Rut  nobody  ever  tells 
you  where  these  names  come  from,” 
says  Dr.  Elliott,  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Elliott  has  researched  more 
than  1,200  eponyms,  traveling  to 
England  to  visit  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  many  out-of-the- 
way  U.S.  cities.  He  conducts  his 
research  by  looking  through  old  issues 
of  the  Jourruii  of  tfie  American  Medical 
Association  (JAMA),  perusing  old 
newspaper  clippings  on  microfilm  or 
writing  to  a person  who  actually  knew 
the  doctor  or  person  for  whom  the 
eponym  is  named. 

He  has  turned  up  some 
fascinating  facts:  The  largest  number 
of  eponyms  belongs  to  Frederick 
Weber,  MD,  an  English  doctor  who 
gave  his  name  to  six  diseases, 
including  Sturge- Weber  syndrome,  a 
congenital  disease  characterized  by  a 
port  wine  trigeminal  birthmark,  with 
collections  of  blood  vessels  in  the  eye 
and  around  the  brain. 

Several  eponyms  honor  women, 
incUaling  the  Apgar  score,  after 
anesthesiologist  Virginia  Apgar,  MD. 
Tliis  test  is  routinely  given  to 
infants  to  rate  their  physical 
condition  one  minute  and 
five  minutes  after  birth. 

Christmas  disease,  a form  of 
hemophilia,  is  named  tor  the 
first  patient,  Noel  Christmas. 

Dr.  Elliott  says  Rush 
Medical  College  has 
produced  its  share  of 
graduates  who  are 
remembered  by  eponyms.  A 
brief  description,  supplied  by  Medical 
Center  Archives,  follows. 

John  Benjamin  Murphy.  MD,  an 
1879  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  renowned  Chicago 
surgeon  of  the  late  1890s  and  early 
1900s,  is  immortalized  with  Murphy’s 
sign,  which  occurs  when  an  inflamed 
gall  bladder  is  touched  through  the 
abdominal  wall  after  the  patient  takes 


a short,  quick  breath. 

Another  tum-of-the-century' 
Rush  graduate  and  physician,  Bertram 
Sippy,  MD,  is  the  author  and 
namesake  of  tlte  Sippy  diet.  This 
treatment,  no  longer  in  use,  required 
drinking  small  amounts  of  milk  and 


cream  hourly  to  treat  peptic  ulcers. 

The  husband  and  wife  research 
team,  Drs.  George  F.  and  Gladys 
Henry  Dick,  devised  a skin  test  for 
Scarlet  Fever  at  the  McComtick 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  after  a 
wealthy  Chicago  socialite’s  4'Vear-old 
son  died  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Noble  Sproat  Heaney, 


obstetrician, 
gynecological 
surgeon  and 
department  head  at 
Presbyterian 
Hospital  from  1919 
to  1946,  pioneered 
revolutionary 
surgical  techniques 
and  instruments 
used  for  vaginal 
hysterectomy, 
which  hear  his 
name. 

Ralph  B. 
Cloward,  MD.  a 
neurosurgeon  who 
practiced  in 
Hawaii  after 
graduating  from 
Rush  Medical 
College  in  1935, 
developed  an 
operation  for  fusing 
the  posterior 
lumbar  spine  after 
disc  disease.  He  also  developed  a 
similar  procedure  for  cervical  disc 
disease — a disc  replacement 
operation — that  is  used  worldwide. 
More  than  100  surgical  instruments 
also  bear  his  name. 

Dr.  Elliott  considers 
medical  eponyms  useful 
medical  shorthand.  “Instead 
of  saying  a patient  has  skin 
trouble,  a heart  problem  and 
several  other  signs,  we  can  say 
he  has  ‘Degos’  syndrome,'  ’’ 
says  Dr.  Elliott. 

Dr.  Elliott  mart'els  that 
his  hobby  has  put  him  in 
touch  with  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  the 
most  unusual  ways.  A few  days  after  a 
Chicago  Tribune  article  quoted  him  on 
eponyms,  he  received  a call  from  a 
man  living  in  suburban  Chicago  who 
had  known  Dr.  Virginia  Apgar. 

“He  called  wanting  to  chat  about 
the  famous  doctor,"  says  Dr.  Elliott. 
“It’s  a small  world.” 
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From  left,  Patricia  Bounds,  Carulicc  Danes, 
Medical  Center  Engmeenrig/oreman  Mike 
Scoletw  and  Wyionnia  Bryant  te.st  the 
hardnc.ss  of  the  u'ater  used  in  the  air 
ou\diii(/ning  system. 

wt)rk  and  then  make  15-minute 
presentations  on  that  work  to  Rush 
professors  and  administrators. 

A special  bonus  for  the  interns 
will  be  prizes  of  $750,  $500  and  $250 
awarded  for  the  best  scientific  work  of 
the  summer,  based  on  the  excellence 
of  the  students’  participation  in  the 
program,  their  project  notebooks  and 
their  presentations. 

“These  kids  will  end  up  knowing 
a lot  when  they  leave  here,”  says 
Knudson. 

The  SAME  interns  working  in 
Medical  Center  Engineering  also  are 
learning  a lot  this  summer,  says 
department  director  Richard  lylanec. 
“They’re  getting  valuable  experience 
in  the  two  major  parts  of  most  jobs:  the 
practical  part  and  the  papenvork  part." 

The  interns  accompany 
Engineering  personnel  to  check  on 
and  repair  equipment  throughout  the 
Medical  Center,  putting  their  math 
and  science  skills  to  good  use  as  they 
help  to  repair  defibrillators,  EKG 
machines,  various  lighting  devices 
and  other  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus.  “It’s  hands-on  learning,” 
says  Patricia  Bounds,  a senior  at 
Crane  High  School  who  plans  to 
become  an  engineer.  "The  foremen 
let  us  help.  It’s  not  just  watching 
them  do  the  work." 

The  interns  also  answer 
telephones  and  help  with  clerical 
work  in  Engineering’s  office,  which 
receives  8,000  requests  for  assistance 
every  month.  “We’re  learning  all 
about  paperwork.”  says  Bounds,  with 
a wTy  smile. 

“We’re  just  learning  about  work,” 
adds  Candice  Dancy,  another  Crane 
senior  who  also  plans  a career  as  an 
engineer.  “About  getting  up  early  to 
get  here,  about  teamwork  and  about 
communicating  with  different  kinds 
of  people.” 

Reginald  “Hats”  Adams,  director 
of  Community  Affairs,  says,  “Kids 
need  education  and  exposure  to  the 
workplace  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  the 
technical  and  science  jobs  ot  the  2 1st 
centun'.  And,  it’s  to  our  advantage — 
and  to  that  of  the  healthcare  industry 
as  a whole — to  ha\  e these  kinds  of 
ptLigrams  that  will  train  people  for 
our  friture  personnel  necLls.”  ■ 


More  info  about  automated  time  and  attendance 


As  pi\''nusL\i  in  last  month's  issue 
ot  Neu'sRoumh.  here  an.'  some 
more  questions  and  answers  alxnit  tlic 
rvew  automatevi  time-aiiJ-attendance 
pn.'tgram. 

Q:  all  employees  he  required 

to  s«  ipe.^ 

A:  All  entployees  who  use  time  caixis 
to  keep  track  of  their  hours  will  he 
requirtxl  to  use  the  new  s^'stem — 
whether  hourly  or  s;\larie^l, 
whether  you  now  punch  a cltKk 
or  uTite  out  your  hours. 

Q:  Hon  often  do  vou  have  to  s\\  ipe? 

A:  Tl\e  pnxedures  for  swiping, 

such  as  liow  many  times  a put 
day  you  need  to  swipe, 
will  rat^’  from 

department  to  ( 

dep;irtment  and  frvim 
employee  to 
employee.  In  V\l|  lllJ, 

general,  hourly  \ 

employees  4^— 

«oll  stripe  in  \\ 

»tthe  jiS  \\ 

beginning  of  a y h V 

shift  and  swipe  ^ * 

out  at  the  end  Jmh 
of  a shift.  lUmSr. 

Salaried 

employees  may  also 
be  required  to  swipe  twice  a day, 
depending  on  Medical  Center  or 
departmental  policies.  Or,  you 
may  only  need  to  swipe  once. 

Your  super\isor  will  tell  you  how 
often  you  w'ill  need  to  swipe. 

Q:  W'il!  the  new  system  register 
overtime  hours? 

A:  Yes.  The  system  will  automatically 
calculate  o\'ertime  hours  for 
hourly  employees. 

Q:  WTrat  about  holiday  pav  and 
other  special  pay  circumstances? 

A:  The  s>’scem  has  been  programmed 
to  pay  you  for  the  six  nationally 


recognizal  holidays:  New  Years 
D;\y,  Memorial  Day,  Fiuirrh  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgi\'ing  Day  and 
Christmas  Day.  If  you  wi^rk  on  a 
holiday  and  want  that  time  saved 
in  your  paid-time-ofr  hank  to  take 
on  another  day,  you  can  make 
arrangements  with  your 
supers’isor. 

Q:  What  about  pay  for  a paid-time- 
off  day  or  a sick  day? 


r LIGHT  UP  WHEN 
YOU  "SWIPE"  IN! 
REMEMBER  TO  SMILE 
FOR  YOUR  NEW  PHOTO  ID.  yQ= 


A:  Before  or  after  you  take  a day  off, 
the  system  allows  you  to  enter  that 
time  off  at  die  badge  reader  or  your 
supervisor  can  handle  diat  for  you. 
The  approach  your  department 
takes  depends  on  your  super\isor. 

IMKYRTANT:  Your 
department  will  be  linked  to  the 
system,  so  supervisors  can  audit 
time  reports  on  a computer 
terminal  in  your  area.  That’s  why 
communicating  time  information 
with  your  super\'isor  is  important. 
Your  supervisor  can  make  any 
necessary  changes  in  your  records, 
such  as  entering  paid-time-off  or 
sick  days. 


Q:  Will  1 haw  access  to  the 
computer? 

A:  Access  to  the  computer  will  be 
limited.  Check  with  your 
super\’isor  to  see  who  has  access  in 
your  area. 

Q:  \Miat  if  I’m  working  away  fn>m 
the  Medical  Center — attending  a 
conference' — and  can’t  swipe  in? 

A:  If  you’re  on  campus,  you’re 
expected  to  swipe.  But  if  you  are 
nor  on  campus,  you  will  still  get 
paid  tor  working  away.  You  can 
enter  your  time  into  the  badge 
reader  or  your  super\'isor  can  edit 
your  rime  in  fr>r  you. 

What  happens  if  I forget  to 
swipe?  Will  my  paycheck  be 
docked? 

A:  Swiping  is  a brand-new  concept  at 
Rush.  Before  you  start  using  the 
new  system,  you  will  have  a 
practice  period  in  which  you’ll  be 
swiping  and  using  a time  card  at 
the  same  time  to  get  paid. 
However,  once  you  officially  start 
being  paid  by  the  system,  if  you 
forget  to  swipe,  you  will  need  to 
let  your  supervisor  know 
immediately  so  he  or  she  can 
enter  the  time.  Otherwise,  you 
will  not  be  paid. 

Q:  How  many  budge  reader.s  are 
there? 

A:  There  are  some  70  badge  readers 
located  throughout  the  Medical 
Center. 

Q:  Can  I swipe  at  any  badge  reader? 

A:  No.  Your  supen'isor  will  tell  you 
the  badge  readers  you  can  use  to 
swipe  in.  The  locations  for  badge 
readers  were  selected  for  their 
convenience  to  departmental 
offices.  There  should  be  one  close 
to  you. 


Last  month’s  issue  of  NemRounrfs 
reported  that  employees  will  be  able 
to  select  between  a clip  and  a chain 
option  frir  wearing  their  new 
identification  badges.  Since  then, 
Human  Resources  has  determined 
that  the  available  chains  are  not 
secure  enough  to  offer.  So,  all  ID 
badges  will  be  made  with  clips. 

Remeinber,  your  supervisor  is  the 
key  to  understanding  how  the 
automated  time-and-attendance 
program  will  work  for  you  and  your 
department. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  your  Human  Resources 
team  representative  at  ext.  2M56.  ■ 


Free  portrait 
sitting  with  iO 

Human  Resources  has  begun  taking 
photos  of  employees  for  their  new 
identification  badges.  The  badges  are 
necessary  to  use  the  new  automated 
time-and-attendance  system.  Unless 
otherwise  notified,  all  photixs  will  be 
taken  in  rixim  127,  Human 
Resources,  729  Soutli  Paulina  Street. 

Employees  from  these  areas  will 
be  notified  to  come  for  their  photo 
sessions  in  this  order: 

■ Triangle  Office  Building 
I Surgical  Hospital 

■ Medicine  Hospital 
B Bowman  Center 

fl  Psychiatric  Haspital 
B Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hospital 

Please  see  your  supervisor  for 
the  exact  days  and  times  your 
department  has  been  scheduled. 
Areas  not  mentioned  here  will  be 
scheduled  stxin. 

For  more  information,  call 
Human  Resources  at  ext.  23456.  ■ 


wapm  breezes  trigger 


If  you  sniffle,  sneeze  and  cough  your 
way  through  summer,  blame  it  on 
your  parents. 

Hay  fever — an  allergic  reaction 
CO  airborne  pollen  and  mold 
spores — is  most  common  in  people 
with  a family  history  of  allergies,  says 
Anita  Gewurz,  MD,  a Rush  allergist. 

In  allergic  people,  substances 
like  pollens  and  mold  spores — which 
are  harmless  to  non-allergic 
individuals — trigger  the  production 


UpOnHe^th 


of  the  antibody  IgE.  The  reaction 
between  the  antibodies  and 
invading  antigens  produces 
histamine  and  other  chemicals  that 
result  in  hay  fever  .symptoms:  a 
runny,  stuffy  nose,  itchy,  watery  eyes, 
and  sneezing  and  coughing. 


Hay  fever,  medically  known  as 
allergic  rhinitis,  occurs  mainly  during 
the  pollen  seasons,  when  trees  and 
plants  release  massive  amounts  of  the 
microscopic  grains  into  the  air. 

Tree  pollen  season  begins  in  late 
February  and  continues  through 
May.  Elm,  oak,  cottonwood  and 
maple  trees  are  responsible  for  most 
tree  pollen  in  the  midwest.  Grass 
pollen  season  runs  from  May  through 
July,  and  ragweed  season,  responsible 
for  most  hay  fever  cases,  is  from  July 
through  October. 

M(dd.  which  grows  on 
vegetation  and  soil,  begins  to  be  a 
problem  in  the  spring,  with  the 
highest  levels  recorded  as  leaves  pile 
up  in  late  fall. 

Allergic  people  are  likely  to  be 
sensitive  to  more  than  one  pollen  or 
mold,  and  therefore  suffer  the  effects 
of  more  than  one  season,  Dr.  Gewurz 
says. 


sneezes 

Weather  also  affects  the  amount 
of  pollen  in  the  air.  Patients  may 
suffer  less  on  rainy  or  windless  days, 
since  there  is  less  dissemination  of 
pollen.  Gigaretce  smoke  and  other 
pollutants  tend  to  make  symptoms 
worse.  Nonseasonal  hay  fever  may 
also  occur  from  substances  like 
animal  dander  or  dust. 

The  best  defense  against  hay 
fever  symptom.s  is  avoidance. 
Patients  should  try  to  limit  outdoor 
activities  and,  when  inside,  use  air 
conditioning;  which  filters  most  of 
the  pollen.  They  can  also  monitor 
local  pollen  and  mold  counts,  which 
measure  the  amount  of  airborne 
all  ergens.  Unfortunately,  avoidance 
isn’t  always  practical.  Dr.  Gewurz 
says. 

"You  can  try  to  stay  indoors 
during  these  peak  times,  but  this  is 
really  not  compatible  to  people’s 
lifestyles,”  she  says. 


Luckily,  there  are  alternatives. 
Non-sedating  antihistamines, 
available  by  prescription,  offer 
excellent  relief  if  taken  properly.  Dr. 
Gewurz  says.  That  means  starting  the 
medication  about  a week  before  the 
ptillen  season  and  taking  it  every  day. 

“People  usually  wait  until  they 
have  the  symptoms  before  taking  an 
antihistamine,”  Dr.  Gewurz  says.  "By 
that  time,  they  are  already 
suffering." 

Steroid  nasal  sprays  are  also 
effective,  but  do  not  relieve  itchy 
and  watery  eyes.  For  the  most  relief. 
Dr.  Gewurz  recommends  an 
antihistamine  in  combination  with  a 
steroid  spray.  A variety  of  over-the- 
counter  medications  offer  temporary 
relief  t)f  less  severe  reactions. 

By  middle  age,  your  parents’ 
genetic  influence  on  your  reactions 
to  pollens  and  molds  should  lessen 
as  IgE  levels  decline,  according  to 
Dr.  Gewurz. 

"After  50,  allergies  may  get  a 
little  better,"  she  says.  ■ 


Grant  helps  mhiority  students 
set  their  sights  en  medicine 


Minority  srudent  recruitment  at 
Rush  could  get  a boost  from  a 
new  science  enrichment  program  set 
to  begin  next  summer.  Thanks  to  a 
four-year,  $1  million  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  up 
to  125  undergraduate  minority 
students  from  throughout  the  midwest 
will  experience  the  rigors  of  medical 
school  and  life  as  a physician  at  Rush 
and  three  other  medical  schools. 

A consortium  offourChicago-area 
medical  schools — Rush,  Loyola,  the 
University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern — is  offering  the  six-week 
Chicago  Summer  Science  Enrichment 
Program  to  be  held  June  1 2 to  July  26, 
1996.  Tlie  schools  are  working  together 
to  help  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  achieve  its  goal  of 
enrolling  3,000 
underrepresented  minority 
students — African- 
Americans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  and  American 
Indians — in  medical  schi.X)l 
by  the  year  2000. 

Rush  had  previously 
been  involved  witla  the  Robert 
Wcxxj  Johnson  Minority 
Medical  Education  Program, 
hi>sring  between  15  and  25 
undergraduate  minority  students 
each  summer  since  1989.  Wida 
increased  funding,  the  new  program 
will  more  than  triple  die  number  of 
minority  undergrads  attending  classes 
and  workshops  at  Rush. 

“Rush  wants  to  attract  qualified 
minority  students  to  its  campus  and 
give  them  a taste  of  what  medical 
school  is  like,”  says  Fred  Richardson 
Jr.,  MD,  assistant  dean  for  minority 
affairs  and  site  coordinator  for  the 
Rush  program. 

“By  helping  students  beef  up  their 
understanding  ot  die  basic  sciences 
and  enhancing  their  test-taking  skills 
in  preparation  for  the  Medical  College 
Admission  Test,  or  MCAT,  we  will  be 
strengthening  their  chances  of  getting 
into  medical  school,”  says  Dr. 
Richardson. 

The  students,  who  will  be  housed 
in  a dormitory  on  the  Northwestern 
campus,  will  be  split  into  three  groups 
at  the  three  other  medical  schools. 
Advanced  junior-level  college  students 
who  are  more  prepared  to  take  the 
MCAT  will  primarily  he  assigned  to 


the  University  of  Chicago.  Loyola  will 
be  the  site  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  who  have  at  least 
one  year  to  go  before  they’re  ready  to 
take  the  MCAT.  Rush  will  he  home  to 
junior  and  senior  students  who,  based 
on  pretest  scores,  need  a more 
extensive  MCAT  review.  Students 
will  participate  in  weekly  study  skills 
workshops  at  Northwestern. 

“The  beauty  of  this  well-rounded 
program  is  that  students  will  get  to  see 
and  experience  the  strengths  of  four 
first-rate  medical  schools,”  says  Dr. 
Richardson.  "They'll  interact  with 
clinical  and  basic  science  faculties, 
learn  about  the  application  process, 
interviewing  skills  and  financial  aid." 

Dr.  Richardson  estimates  that  up 
to  80  students  will  be 
honing  their  skills  in  the 
program  at  Rush,  which 
'ill  incorporate 
problem-based  learning 
into  its  basic  science 
classes.  Instead  of  a 
lecture  on  diabetes,  a case 
study  of  a patient  witli  signs 
and  symptoms  suggestive  of 
diabetes,  like  excessive  thirst 
and  frequent  urination,  will 
he  discussed. 

“They'll  learn  the  importance  of 
glucose  metabolism  by  working  their 
way  through  the  case  and  asking  lots 
of  questions,"  says  EV.  Richardson. 
“Tills  method  may  make  it  easier  for 
diem  to  retain  facts.” 

One  of  two  African-American 
students  who  graduated  from  Rush  in 
1987,  Dr.  Richardson  says  the  medical 
college  has  made  steady  progress  in 
attracting  underrepresented 
minorities  to  Rush.  For  the  past  three 
years,  10  to  12  students  from 
underrepresented  minorities  have 
matriculated  at  Rush,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  predicts  that  increased 
snident  participation  in  the  summer 
science  enrichment  program  could 
increase  the  number  of  Rush  minority 
freshmen. 

“This  is  where  the  whole  pipeline 
starts.  By  preparing  more 
undergraduate  minority  students  and 
fostering  their  growth,  we  increase 
their  likelihood  of  getting  accepted  to 
medical  school,”  he  says.  “Wliatever  it 
takes — we'll  work  closely  with  these 
students.  We  want  them  to  fulfill  their 
dreams  of  becoming  physicians.”  ■ 


New  senior  vice  president 
speaks  at  quarterly  meetings 


Employees  who  missed  the 

quarterly  employee  meetings  in 
July  missed  a chance  to  meet  James 
Frankenbach.  The  new  senior  vice 
president  for  ho.spital  affairs 
introduced  himself,  updated 
employees  on  the  Rush  System  for 
Health  and  talked  about  how  the 
Medical  Center  is  coping  with  the 
changes  in  health  care  nationally. 

Tlie  Illinois  state  legislature  cut 
Medicaid,  which  is  the  program  that 
provides  medical  help  to  people  with 
low  incomes.  Because  of  this,  said 
Frankenbach,  Rush  will  be 
reimbursed  $8  million  less  this  year 
for  care  the  institution  provides  under 
the  program.  The  federal  government 
also  is  proposing  reductions  in 
Medicare  reimbursement,  which 
could  amount  to  an  additional  loss  for 
Rush  of  $2  to  $4  million. 

The  senior  VP  said  Rush  will 
respond  to  these  situations  by 
operating  efficiently.  Despite  the 
reductions,  he  said  the  Medical 
Center  must  continue  to  provide 
quality  service.  He  acknowledged 
that  adjusting  to  changes  has  been 
difficult. 

“It’s  been  a painful  process.  But 
you’ve  been  able  to  reduce  a lot  of 
costs  out  of  the  operations.  You 
should  be  commended,”  Frankenbach 
said.  “Now  we  need  to  not  just 
remove  costs,  but  look  at  how  we  do 
the  job.” 

He  said  that  the  Medical 
Center’s  decision  to  automate  the 
time  reporting  system  is  one 
example  of  removing  costs  and 
improving  the  operations  of  a 
process  without  compromising  what 
that  process  is  supposed  to  do. 

Frankenbach  said  one  of  his 
goals  in  his  new  position  is  to  help 
Rush  establish  closer  relationships 
with  the  seven  other  hospitals  in  the 
Rush  System  for  Health.  He 
commented  that  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided  for  several  years. 
Rush  North  Shore  Medical  Center, 
has  greatly  benefited  from  being  a 
part  of  the  Rush  system. 

“We  strengthened  our  physician 
base,  expanded  our  primary, 
specialty  and  subspecialty  care,  and 


increased  our  number  of  clinical 
programs,”  said  Frankenbach.  He 
added  that  referrals  of  more  serious 
cases,  which  had  once  gone  to 
other  hospitals,  are  now  going  to 
Rush. 

Employees  also  heard  from  John 
Driscoll,  assistant  vice  president  for 
corporate  real  estate  services,  who 
talked  about  renovations  in  the 
Kellogg  Building.  He  showed  slides 
of  the  finished  8 Kellogg,  the  new 
cardiomyopathy  and  transplant  unit, 
and  artist's  renderings  of  1 1 Kellogg, 
one  of  the  new  cancer  units. 

Driscoll  said  the  cost  to  remodel 
is  substantially  lower  than  the  cost 
to  rebuild.  It  costs  $50,000  to 
remodel  one  patient  room  compared 
with  $500,000  to  build  one  new 
patient  room. 

Finally,  Driscoll  reported  on  the 
purchase  of  a three-story  building  at 
707  South  Wood  Street,  which  will 
become  a new  employee  center.  He 
said  renovating  the  building,  which 
will  include  offices  for  Human 
Resources,  conference  rooms  and  an 
employee  fitness  center,  could  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

Human  Resources  representative 
Dianne  Zimmerman  spoke  about  the 
upcoming  automated  time-and- 
attendance  program  (see  article  on 
page  4).  She  said  employees  will 
need  to  have  their  photos  taken  for 
new  identification  badges,  which  are 
needed  to  use  the  system.  Photo 
sessions  are  being  scheduled  by 
department,  and  at  that  time, 
employees  will  receive  a question- 
and-answer  sheet  about  the  program, 
watch  a short  videotape  on  how  the 
system  works  and  practice  swiping  a 
sample  ID  badge  across  a badge 
reader. 

If  you  missed  the  employee 
meetings,  audio  recordings  are 
available.  To  borrow  a tape,  contact 
Carolyn  Reed,  director  of  public 
relations,  at  ext.  25579. 

The  next  employee  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  mid-October. 

Read  the  September  issue  of 
NeivsRounds  for  exact  dates,  times 
and  locations.  ■ 


Artist’s  rendering  of  family  uvi/ting  (tivn  in 
neu’  cancer  unit  on  1 i Ktulogg. 


Sonny  brightens  day 
for  psych  patients 


AtK'r  N years  at  Rush,  recreational 
tlierapjst  Sonny  CiKkrell  knows  how 
to  ffaugc  the  movKi  of  psychiatry’ 
p;itienrs  wlio  may  K'  suffering  from 
sex'ere  depression,  meiital  withdrawal 
or  unconn\->lIe«.l  l\jha\’ior. 

Cockrell,  who  divides  his  time 
between  the  inpatient  psychiatric 
unit  on  12  Kello^  and  the  Rush  Day 
Htxspiral.  rememl^rs  the  time  when 
Jack,  a schirophrenic  patient  in  his 
early  ’30s.  began  screaming  at  another 
patient  who  tried  to  remo\’e  Kxxi 
ffom  his  tray. 

“1  simply  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said,  ‘You  would  like 


People  tdK^ow 


people  to  be  pleasant  to  you.  wouldn’t 
you?’  Jack  kept  mumbling,  but  w’as 
less  distressed. 

“When  patients  are  upset, 
calntness  and  patience  are  the  best 
plan  of  attack,”  say's  Ox:krell. 

As  a recreational  therapist, 
Cockrell  organizes  card  games  for 
patients,  works  w'ich  them  on  craft 
projects  and  accompanies  groups  on 
field  crips  to  the  zoo  and  to  baseball 
games.  He  also  escorts  patients 
grocery’  shopping  to  help  them  learn 
to  function  in  mainstream  society'. 

“We  work  w'ith  them  on  budgets, 
so  they  know  how  much  money  is 


says  Cockrell.  "We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  work  in  the  community,  raise 
kids  and  be  productive  people 
again.” 

Cockrell  often  performs  duties 
that  don’t  fall  within  his  job 
description.  He  accompanies  patients 
to  their  medical  tests,  and  goes  w-ith 
staff  and  patients  to  Maywood’s 
Madden  Mental  Health  Court. 

"We  have  to  cake  some  patients 
to  court  to  prove  d\ey  need 
psychiatric  care,"  he  says.  “I  go  along 
because  I’ve  built  up  a rapport  with 
many  patients.  They  mist  me.” 

Cockrell’s  co-workers  rave  aKiut 
tlieir  colleague.  “Sonny  is  always 
there.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
sure  patients  and  staft'  are  in  a calm, 
safe  environment,”  says  Li:  Krch- 
Cole,  RN.  senior  staff  nurse  on  12 
Kellogg.  "Along  w'ith  unit  needs,  he 
is  totally  receptive  to  patients  and 
their  diverse  needs.” 

Longtime  colleague  Madison 
Davis,  a mental  health  worker  on  12 
Kellogg,  says,  "I  could  rattle  on  and 
on  about  Sonny.  Tliere’s  so  much  I 
see  in  him.  He’s  dependable,  likeable 
and  the  kind  of  guy  you  want  to  be 
around.” 

Patients  also  think  fondly  of 
Cockrell,  who  regularly  receives 
phone  calls  and  mail  from  former 
patients.  A big  smile  lights  Cockrell’s 
face  as  he  opens  a card  from  a former 
patient  who  suffered  from  depression 


and  was  in  and  out  of  Rush  for  many 
years. 

“She  says  she’s  doing  great.  She 
w'ants  to  see  photos  from  my  recent 
trip  to  Mississippi,”  he  says,  holding 


the  angel-shaped  card. 

"You  know,  that’s  the  best  part  of 
my  job—watching  patients  make 
progress.  You  see  results.”  ■ 


Comprehensive  plan  protects  against  latex  allergies 


Since  the  late  1980s,  latex  gloves 
have  been  w orn  routinely  by 
healthcare  w'orkers  during  patient 
procedures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
blood-borne  infections,  such  as  HIV. 
In  some  cases,  however,  this 
universal  precaution  brings  a new 
problem — latex  allergy. 

Latex,  a sap  produced  by  rubber 
trees,  is  used  to  make  gloves, 
catheters  and  other 
healthcare  products  because 
of  its  elasticity,  flexibility  and 
low  cost.  But  10  to  17  percent 
of  the  general  population  are 
allergic  to  latex.  When 
exposed,  these  people  can 
develop  troubling  symptoms — 
mainly  localized  redness  and 
itching,  but  also  hives,  asthma 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  life- 
threatening  reaction-s  called 
anaphylaxis. 

Since  1991,  Rush  allergist/ 
immunologist  Anita  Gewurz,  MD, 
has  studied  the  problems  that  latex 
allergy  poses  for  some  patients  and 
healthcare  professionals.  Dr.  Gewurz 
and  two  Rush  staff  members — Rose 
Labriola,  MS,  RN,  unit  director, 

9 North  Atrium,  and  Lynn  Jonites, 
unit  service  manager.  Women's  and 


Children’s  Hospital — are  members  of 
a task  force  that  has  developed  a plan 
to  protect  latex-allergic  patients  and 
employees  at  Rush  from  dangerous 
reactiorts. 

Under  this  plan,  patients  with 
latex  allergies  can  ask  to  receive  care 
in  a latex-free  environment.  The 
Department  of  Anesthesiology,  for 
example,  now  keeps  separate  supply 


r 
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stations  stocked  with 
latex-free  catheters  and  other 
equipment.  Rush  nursing  units  offer 
latex-free  pnjducts,  such  as  vinyl 
gloves. 

Another  component  of  the  plan 
is  staff  educatitm.  Inserviccs  are  being 
offered  throughout  Rush  to  show 


healthcare  professionals  how  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  patients. 

People  who  are  allergic  to  latex 
can  sometimes  minimize  local 
reactions  if  they  wash  their  hands 
immediately  after  brief  exposure  to 
latex  gloves.  "But  the  best  treatment 
for  latex  allergy  is  to  avoid  any 
contact  with  latex  products,” 
cautions  Dr.  Gewurz. 

What  should  you  do  if  you 
suspect  you’re  allergic  to  latex?  Dr. 
Gewurz  advises  that  people  who 
think  they're  allergic  should  see  a 
doctor  for  blood  and  skin  tests.  If 
the  tests  come  back  positive,  the 
person  should  alert  healthcare 
workers  to  their  allergy. 

Studies  show  that  people 
who  are  exposed  to  latex  over 
long  periods  appear  to  he  at 
greatest  risk  for  developing  an 
allergy.  “A  plan  to  protect  hospital 
patients  and  employees  who  are 
allergic  to  latex  is  crucial,”  says  Dr. 
Gewurz.  “As  the  use  of  latex 
increases,  the  incidence  of  latex 
allergy  will  continue  to  grow'." 

For  more  information  on  latex 
allergy  and  the  Rush  task  force  plan, 
call  Rose  Labriola  at  ext.  25053,  or 
Lynn  Jonites  at  ext.  22377.  ■ 
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CPR 
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Aerobics 

Low-impact  and  step  aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the  week  at  noon 
and  5:30  p.m. 

Fee:  $3  per  class  or 

$25  for  1 1 classes 
Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

Times/Dates/ 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Healthcare  Provider  CPR 

This  four-hour  class  covers  adult,  child 
and  infant  CPR  skills  and  is  taught  by 
instructors  certified  by  the  American 
Heart  Association. 


Date:  Thurs.,  Sept.  21 

Time:  8:30  a.m.  - noon 

Location:  Academic  FaciliW 

Fee:  $15 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Be  more  effective  with  your  time. 
Attend  “Managing  Your  Minutes: 
Developing  a Time  Management  Plan.” 
Date:  Fri..  Sept.  15 

Time;  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  210  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Breast  Self-Examination 


Lunch  'N  Learn 


This  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
and  proper  techniques  for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date: 

Time: 

Location: 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tues.,  Sept.  12 
Noon 

Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Professional 
Building 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Free  brown  bag  seminars  are  offered  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  monrh- 
Septemher’s  presentation  is,  “Vitamins 
and  Minerals:  To  Supplement  or  Not." 
Date:  Wed.,  Sept.  20 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  211  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 
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Aerobics 


Health  Risk  Appraisal  Screening  Lunch  'N  Learn 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 


Low-impact  and  step  aerobic  classes  are 
offered  throughout  the  week  at  noon 
and  5:30  p.m. 

Fee:  $3  per  class  or 

S25  for  1 1 classes 
Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

Times/Dates/ 

To  Renter:  Call  942-2817 


Breast  Self-Examination 


This  45-minute  session  will  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
and  proper  techniques  for  breast  self- 
examination. 


Date: 

Tune: 

Location: 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tues.,  Oct.  10 
Noon 

Comprehensive 
Breast  Center, 
863  Professional 
Building 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Receive  $20  cash  for  participating  in 
the  annual  Health  Risk  Appraisal 
Screening.  To  qualify,  fill  out  the 
lifestyle  questionnaire  and  take  part  in 
cholesterol,  blood  pressure, 
height/weight,  and  btxiy  fat  testing. 
Those  who  are  “healthy”  will  receive 
an  additional  $50  in  wellness  credits.  If 
you  don’t  meet  the  “healthy" 
guidelines,  you’ll  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  receive  $50  in  wellness 
credits  by  attending  educational 
seminars  sponsored  by  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness. 


October’s  brown  bag  seminar  will  he. 
“Successfully  Communicating  with 
your  Manager." 

Date:  Wed.,  Oct.  18 

Time:  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  211  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


Learn  to  relax.  Attend  October’s 
pre.sentation,  “Introduction  to  Yoga.' 
Date:  Fri.,  Oct.  13 

Time:  Not>n  - 1 p.m. 

Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 
Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 


People 


Appointments 

Charles  F.  McKiel  Jr.,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman  of  urology,  has  been 
named  the  91st  president  of  the 
American  Urological  Association. 
This  international  organization  of 
1 1 ,000  members  is  dedicated  to 
improving  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  management  of  genitourinary 
disorders. 

Gary  Silverstein  has  been 
appointed  director  of  reimbursement 
for  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine.  Silverstein  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  operations 
at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Virginia,  where  he  was  actively 
involved  in  managed  care  and  joint 
physician/hospital  activities.  He 
recently  worked  with  group  practice 
management  and  reimbursement 
issues  at  KarenZupko  &.  Assticiates  in 
Chicago. 

Kudos 

The  Illinois 
Academy  of 
Family 

Physicians  has 

selected 

Maria 

Brown.  DO, 
as  its  1995 
Family 


Physician  of  the  Year.  An  assistant 
professor  of  family  medicine  and 
attending  physician  at  the 
Neighborhood  Family  Practice  of 
Pilsen,  Dr.  Brown  provides  a wide 
range  of  services  for  inner-city 
patients  in  Chicago — from  delivering 
babies  to  educating  teens  about  drugs 
and  alcohol.  She  also  serves  as 
medical  director  of  Pilsen  Homeless 
Health  Services  and  a recently 
established  homeless  clinic — El 
Centro  De  La  Causa — at  18th  Street 
and  Ashland  Avenue.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Rush  faculty  in  September  1994, 
Dr.  Brown  worked  for  six  years  at  the 
Erie  Family  Health  Center  in  the 
Humboldt  Park  and  West  Town 
communities. 

Erich  E.  Brueschke,  MD,  dean 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  was  also 
honored  by  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  receiving  its 
President’s  Award  for  help  given  to 
the  academy  over  the  past  year.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Brueschke  was 
recognized  for  his  contribution  as 
medical  editor  to  Growing  Up:  A 
Haiidbonk  to  Becoming  on  AdiJt.  The 
five-volume  series  for  adolescents  won 
the  1994  Parents’  Choice  Award  from 
the  Parents’  Choice  Foundation. 

Stuart  Campbell,  PhD,  director. 
Medical  Center  Archives,  received 
the  Charles  N.  Ganison  Memorial 
Award  for  his  active  participation  in 


It’s  nice  to  know  there 
are  people  like 
Frankie  Patterson  out 
there.  Just  ask  Peggy 
Wellmann,  RN. 

Arriving  home  after 
attending  a late  meeting 
at  the  Rush  Woman's 
Board  Cancer  Treatment 
Center,  Wellmann 
realized  she  had  left  her 
purse  in  the  meeting 


The  next  morning, 

Wellmann — an  oncology’  Frtmkit.*  PmtersDii 
nurse  at  Illinois  Masonic 

Medical  Center — called  the  Cancer  Center  and  was  told  her 
purse  had  been  delivered  to  Security.  When  Wellmann 
retrieved  it,  she  discovered  that  not  a single  item — including 
several  credit  cards  and  about  $50  in  cash — had  been  disturbed. 

“Not  one  penny  was  missing,"  she  said.  “I  was  very 
surprised.” 

What  she  hadn’t  counted  on  was  Environmental  Services’ 
Patterson  coming  across  it  first. 

"I  took  it  right  to  Security  and  left  a note  in  the  (Cancer 
Center)  office,”  says  Patterson,  who  has  worked  as  a Rush 
housekeeper  for  18  years. 

She  says  she  found  tlie  purse  at  about  10  p.m.  while  doing 
her  nightly  cleaning.  “If  I had  lost  my  purse,  1 would  want 
someone  to  make  sure  it  got  hack  to  me.  People  keep  so  many 
important  things  in  their  purses." 

The  good  deed  prompted  Wellmann  to  write  to  Patterson’s 
supervisor. 

“These  days  it’s  easy  to  believe  diere  are  few  trustworthy 
people  in  the  world,”  she  said  in  the  letter.  “It’s  good  to  know 
people  like  Frankie  still  exist.” 

Do  you  htow  an  employee  ivho’s  helped  others  in  a special  way? 
Call  Barbara  Harfnmnn  at  e.xt.  27817- 


the  Association  of  Records  Managers 
and  Administrators  (ARMA). 
Campbell,  who  is  vice  president  for 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  ARMA,  helps 
Rush  maintain  a consistent  records 
management  program,  assists  faculty 
and  staff  with  historical  research  on 
Rush  and  is  frequently  asked  to  give 
presentations  on  Rush’s  rich  history. 

John  Lloyd-Still,  MD,  professor 
of  pediatrics  and  director  of  the  Rush 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Center,  received  the 
Joseph  P.  Brenneman  Award  for 
valuable  contributiorts  to  children 
from  the  Chicago  Pediatric  Society. 
Before  joining  the  Rush  faculty  in 
November  1994,  Dr.  Lloyd-Still  was 
director  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center 
at  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital  for 
19  years. 

Marianne  N.  O’Donoghue,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  dermatology, 
won  the  1995  Founders’  Award  from 
the  Chicago  Dermatological  Society 
for  her  work  as  a part-time  teacher 
and  clinician.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Marshall  L. 
Blankenship,  MD,  associate  professor 
of  dermatology,  last  year’s  award 
recipient. 

The  American  Society  of  Health- 
System  Pharmacists  recognized  Paul 
G.  Pierpaoli, 
MS,  director  of 
pharmacy,  with 
its  highest 
honor — the 
Harvey  A.K. 
Whitney 
Lecture  Award. 
Established  in 
1950,  the  award 
honors  Whitney,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  American  Society  for  Hospital 
Pharmacists.  Pierpaoli  was  selected  for 
his  dedicated  work  as  a pharmacy 
administrator,  practitioner  and 
educator.  Besides  directing  the 
pharmacy,  Pierpaoli  is  a professor  of 
pharmacology  and  teaches  in  the 
health  systems  management  program. 
He  has  been  at  Rush  since  1984. 1 


lickets  for 
Great  America 
on  sale  now 

Enjoy  Rush  days  at  Great 
America — Saturday,  August  26,  and 
Sunday,  September  3 — at  an 
employee  discount  rate  of  $ 1 7 a 
ticket,  limit  5.  Additional  tickets 
may  be  purchased  with  a Rush  ID 
card  for  $18.  Tickets  are  on  sale 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  in  Human  Resources, 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  and  at  the 
cafeteria  on  payday  Fridays.  Cash 
only.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Employee  Discounts,  Services  and 
Activities  Hotline  at  ext.  51322. 

Get  ready 
for  carnival 

Rush  employees  will  be  created  to  a 
fun-filled  Friday  at  the  2nd  Annual 
Caring  Carnival,  scheduled  for 


Caririg  C@unfe.si 

— Unibed  way 

September  22,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

The  event,  to  be  held  on  the 
lawn  east  of  the  Atrium  Building, 
will  feature  free  food, 
entertainment,  games  and  prizes. 

All  employees  are  invited  to 
join  the  festivities,  intended  to 
raise  awareness  of  this  year’s  United 
Way  Crusade  of  Mercy  campaign. 
Many  events  are  now  being 
planned  for  the  campaign,  which 
has  adopted  the  theme  “Caring 
Counts!”  Look  for  a schedule  in 
next  month’s  NewsRounds.  ■ 


Go  Figure 


September  1 1 marks  “back  to  school”  for  students  at  Rush  University', 
which  includes  colleges  in  medicine,  nursing,  allied  health  sciences  and 
basic  sciences.  Welcome  to  the  25th  entering  class  of  Rush  University! 

1.  Tlie  total  number  of  smdents  expected  to  enroll  this  fall.  a.  3,200 


2.  The  number  of  new  students  expected  to  enroll  b.  7,061 

this  fall. 

3.  The  total  number  of  graduates  since  Rush  c.  370 

University  opened  in  1971. 

4.  The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  1994-95.  d.  6,779 

5.  The  number  of  applicants  to  Rush  e.  430 

University-  in  1995. 

6.  The  number  of  active  laculty  at  Rush  University.  f.  1 .335 


An.suvf.s;  I)  f.  2).^’.  3)  d,  -W  c 51  h.,  Ku.'i/j  Mcdiaii  luiJ 

this  ycai'for  in  the  firsf-war  cLf<s.  ikj  fifth  comh-ck';;  . 

rec<»rc/-hreitkfng  YCcir.  6)  ti.  -<  '• 


22,000  miles  walked 

Rob  Sweo^.\ll,  who  w-alkc\i  aca-»ss 
rite  Lhtited  Srares  se\-en  cimcii — 
cvwemig  22.COO  miles — will  spe;tk  at  a 


In  Brief 


lundtev^n  seminar,  Wednesday, 
September  1 3,  at  die  Inn  at  Uni\  er>it>' 
Mllitge.  Qtst  of  dte  pa^gram,  which 
mcKhies  lunclt,  is  $7.  R>r  more 
irdbmtacion  or  ai  register,  call  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness  at  ext.  228I7. 


AIDS  Walk  nears 

AIDS  Walk  Chicago 
will  rake  place  Sunday, 

September  1 7. 

It  you’re 
interested  in 
raking  part  in  the  lO- 
kilometer  walk  along 
the  laketront — 
whether  to  walk, 
gather 
pledges,  or 
volunteer  at 
the  water  stations  or  registration 
tables — come  to  one  of  three 
planning  meetings.  The  Thursday 
noon  meetings  will  be  held  August  24 
and  3 1,  in  room  210  of  the  cafeteria, 
and  September  7.  in  room  2 1 1 of  die 
cafeteria.  For  more  information,  call 
Maril^m  Johnson  at  ext.  23687  or 
Tom  McNally  at  (312)  850-7521. 


)/)V 


Rehabilitation  week 

The  presentation  of  the  Eugene  J- 
M.A.Thonar,  PhD,  Award  kicks  off 
National  Rehabilitation  Week  at 
Rush,  Monday,  September  18.  The 
award  recognizes  a person  who  has 
provided  professional  or  personal 
opportunities  for  people  with 
disabilities.  The  awards  program  will 
be  held  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  I p.m.  in 
room  542  of  the  Searle  Conference 


Center.  Fredric  K.  Schroeder,  PhD, 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Seri’ices  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  is  the  guest 
speaker.  For  more  infbmiation,  call 
Jemiaine  Tunlin  at  ext.  27010. 

Former  Surgeon 
General  at  Rush 

Fomier  Surgeon  General  ot  die 
United  States,  Dr.  Jocelyn  Elders,  will 
speak  on  “The  Impact  of  Women  s 
Health  on  the  Health  of  America”  at 
noon,  Tuesday,  September  26.  in 
room  542  of  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  Dr.  Elders  is  the  first  speaker 
in  die  John  F.  Wolff,  MD, 

Lectureship.  A pioneer  ot 
psychosomatic  obstetrics  and 
g^Tiecology,  r>r.  Wolff  was  a member 
of  the  medical  staff  at  Rush  for  37 
years. 

Go  to  the  show 

Balcony  seats  are  available  for  a 
special  rate  of  $10  to  Rush  employees 
tor  the  69th  annual  fashion  show', 
September  27.  Sponsored  by  the 


RUNWAY 


RAFFLE 


Woman’s  Board  of  Rush,  the  show 
will  be  held  at  Medinah  Temple,  600 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  at  6:30  p.m. 
There’s  also  still  time  to  purchase 


raffle  tickets.  Prizes  include  $5,000  in 
cash,  and  vacation  trips  to  Miami, 
Hong  Kong  and  London.  Money 
raised  will  benefit  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center  and  the 
Alzheimer's  Family  Care  Center.  To 
resen'e  your  tickets  or  for  more 
infonnation,  call  the  Woman’s  Board 
office  at  ext.  26513  or 
(312)  226-1125. 

Farm-fresh  food 

Saturdays  dirough  October  28,  the  City 
of  Chicago  Famiers  Market  operates  at 
die  Inn  at  University  Village.  Come 


between  8 a.m.  and  3 p.m.  and  shop  tor 
fresh  fruits,  I’egetables  and  flowers.  For 
more  infomiation,  call  the  Inn  at  ( 3 1 2 ) 
243-7200.  ■ 

Re  assertive 

The  Rush  Center  for  Women’s 
Medicine  offers  workshops  on 
assertiveness  training  to  help  women 
develop  skills  to  more  effectively 
manage  their  professional  and 
personal  lives.  The  workshops  are 
held  at  convenient  times — lunch 
hours,  early  evenings  and  weekends — 
at  the  center’s  downtown  office  in 
Citicorp  Center.  500  W.  Madison  St., 
Suite  4(X),  and  the  center’s  Lincoln 
Park  office,  922  W.  Armitage  Ave. 
The  $35  cost  is  covered  by  many 
forms  of  medical  insurance.  For 
information,  dates  and  times,  call 
Maria  Ray,  (312)  551-1301.H 


.W#J 
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Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
Office  of  Philanthropy,  Marketing  and  Public  Relations 
1653  West  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60612 


Trustees  named 

The  Medical  Center  has  elected 
William  M.  Goodyear  and  Perry 
Pero  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Goodyear  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bank  of  America, 
Illinois,  a subsidiary  of  Bank  of 

America,  where 
he  serves  as  group 
executive  vice 
president.  He 
earned  his 
bachelor’s  degree 
in  business 
administration 
from  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1970 
and  a master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1972. 

After  graduation,  Goodyear 
joined  Continental  Bank.  Based  in 
Los  Angeles,  he  was  appointed  an 
executive  vice  president  and  head  of 
corporate  banking  for  the  western 
half  of  the  U.S.  in  1985.  He  returned 
to  Chicago  in  1991  as  a vice 
chairman  for  Continental  Bank, 
which  merged  with  Bank  t>f  America 
in  September  1994. 

Pero  is  senior  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
Chicago’s 
Northern  Trust 
Corporation  and 
its  principal 
subsidiary.  The 
Northern  Trust 
Company. 

In  1961, 
he  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  economics  frtim 
Clark  University  in  Worcester.  Mass., 
and,  two  years  later,  a master  of 
business  administration  degree  from 
the  Han’ard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Pero  joined  Northern  Trust 
Corporation  and  held  a variety  of 
positions  in  commercial  banking  and 
credit  policy  before  being  named  chief 
financial  officer  in  September  1988.  ■ 
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How  healthy  are  you? 


New  department 
chairman  named . 


Each  year,  the  Health  Risk 
Appraisal  Screening  helps  Rush 
employees  lead  richer,  healthier 
lives.  This  year’s  screening  promises 
to  make  their  lives  even  richer — 
$20  richer,  to  be  exact. 


Bodging  pibt 
under  way 

Heart  care  that 
goes  the  distance 


Participating  employees  will  pocket 
$20,  regardless  of  whether  they’re 
perfectly  fit,  or  fit  to  be  tied  to  a 
Stairmaster.  Organi2ers  hope  the 
incentive  will  draw  more  employees 
to  the  annual  health  assessment, 
intended  to  promote  healthy  living 
among  Rush  employees  and,  in  turn, 
reduce  healthcare  costs. 

But  the  incentives  don’t  end  with 
the  $20.  Nonsmoking  employees  who 
test  within  recommended  limits  in 
three  medical  risk  categories — weight 
and  body  fat,  cholesterol  and  blood 
pressure — will  find  their  paychecks 
padded  with  an  additional  $50  in 
wellness  credits  over  the  next  year, 
beginning  in  January’  1996  (see 
related  story). 

Those  who  smoke  or  ha\'e 
one  or  more  medical  risk 
factors  outside  of 
recommended  range  can 
attend  a free  one-hour 
educational  seminar  or 
seek  outside 
consultation  with  a 
healthcare 

professional  to 


receive  their  $50  in  credits.  The 
results  of  the  screenings  are 
completely  confidential. 

The  incentives  differ  from  those 
offered  last  year,  when  participating 
employees  received  $50  in  wellness 
credits,  regardless  of  whether  they 
met  the  healthy  parameters. 
Attendance  at  the  screenings,  now  in 
its  third  year,  fell  to  42  percent  last 
year  from  53  percent  in  1993. 

"We  want  to  encourage 
employees  to  be  healthy,  but  nor 
penalize  them  for  being  unhealthy,” 
says  Dawn  Weddle,  RD,  coordinator 
of  the  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program.  "That’s  why  we  are  giving 
them  a chance  to  earn  wellness 
credits  by  attending  a class.” 

Other  aspects 
of  the  screenings 
are  new,  too, 
including  a 
more 
complete 
cholesterol 
test.  ■ 


IntheNeoc^s 


TIk  power  of  magic 

Stuart  Lustig,  a tourtli-year  vStudent  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  calkal  on  the 
CBS  Radio  Nen\'ork  about  teaching 
AIl'^S  pre\  ention  to  grade  scluxil 
kids.  In  his  pertdmvances,  Lustig 
becomes  “C^tus  the  Vims,"  a 
magician  anritxl  with  magic  tricks 
that  not  only  mesmeri:e,  but  teach 
alxHit  AIDS — how  it’s  passed  on  and 
how  to  pre\  ent  it.  "Magic  has  Iseen  a 
great  s^iurce  of  entertainment  tor  me, 
and  now  that  1 use  it  to  talk  aK>ut 
AIDS,  I hope  it’s  also  Km  for  these 
kids,”  sa>'s  Lustig.  “But  I also  hope 
they  w’alk  au'ay  with  st>mething  miw 
than  just  having  been  entertained.” 
The  AIDS  Prevention  Magic  Show  is 
an  ottering  of  die  Rush  Community' 
Sen  ice  Initiatives  Program. 

On  the  mend,  possible  cure 

Mark  Cohen,  NiD,  of  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute, 
was  interview  ed  by  the  Neu'  York  Post 
about  a new  artificial  bone  mixture 
that  may  eliminate  the  use  of  most 
casts  and  pins  that  hold  bones  in 
place  while  they  mend.  Dr.  Cohen  is 
testing  the  product.  "It’s  cementlike, 
but  it  turns  into  bone,  and  the 
patient’s  bone  grow-s  through  it  and 
becomes  part  of  it."  he  said.  Another 
member  of  the  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute,  Tibor  T. 

Giant,  MD,  PhD,  was  interview’ed  by 
Channel  5 for  research  he  and 
Katalin  Mikec:,  MD,  PhD,  are 
conducting  on  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Drs.  Giant  and  Mikec’  have  identified 
an  antibody  effective  in  treating 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  mice.  After 
being  injected  with  antibody  IM-?. 
mice  with  rheumatoid  anhritis 
showed  dramatic  results.  "The  mice 
are  happy,  jumping  around.  It’s  unbe- 
lievable, actually.”  Dr.  Giant  said. 

Help  In  tbe  heat 

During  the  hot  spell.  Rush  lent  a 
helping  hand  beyond  caring  for 
patients  overcome  by  the  weather. 

One  of  several  large  companies  in 
Chicago  participating  in  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Conserv'ation 


told  Channel  7's  Andy  Sh;nv  that  the 
power  was  turned  oft  only  in  areas 
where  patient  care  w’ould  not  be 
aftected.  In  a related  story,  Wliitney 
Addington,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Boaal  of  Health,  was 
interv'iewed  by  CNN  about  Chicago’s 
plans  tor  dealing  w’ith  severe  heat 
spells  in  the  ftiturc.  Dr.  Addington, 
w'ho  also  serv^es  on  Mayor  D.iley’s  heat 
advisor^'  panel,  said  that  poverty, 
isolation  of  the  elderly  and  making 
sure  ex’eryone  has  access  to  axiling 
during  the  heat  are  siKial  issues  that 
should  be  of  great  concern  to 
ever^'one,  including  the  medical 
community'. 


An  emotional  roller  coaster 


Jan  Fawcett,  NfD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being, 
xvas 

interv'iew'ed 
by  the 

C/ucago  Sun- 
Times  about 
biptilar 
disorder,  also 
known  as 
manic- 
depression. 
Tlae  mental 
illness 
affects  an 

estimated  tw'o  million  Americans  and 


Jan  Faucet!.  MD 


is  characterized  by  periods  of 


emotional  extremes.  Dr.  Faw'cett  said 
doctors  believe  manic  depression  can 
be  triggered  by  a personal  tragedy  or 
loss,  such  as  the  death  of  a loved  one. 
The  disease  can  cause  stress  on 
families.  "Patients  sometimes  can  seem 
like  superpersons,  but  it  can  be  hell  to 
get  along  with  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  very  industrious  and  other  times 
they  can  make  irresponsible  decisions, 
or  they  seem  like  they  just  can’t  move,” 
he  said.  He  noted  thiU  the  outlook  for 
these  patients  is  very  good  if  they  are 
properly  diagnosed  and  treated. 


Wake  up! 

Men’s  Health  Magazine  featured 
Robert  Rosenson,  MD,  director  of 


Program,  Rush  cut  back  on  its  pow'er 
use  to  accommodate  the  need 
throughout  the  city  and  suburbs  for 
adequate  power  to  run 


the  Preventive  Cardiology  Center,  in 
an  article  about  how  to  start  the  day 
in  a healthy  way.  And  what's 
No.  1 on  the  checkli.st? 
The  resting  pulse  rate, 
according  to  Dr. 
Rosenson.  “The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  is 
the  best  time  to  check 
ir  baseline  pulse 
because  you 
haven’t 
performed 
pulse-raising 
activities,”  he 
said,  noting 
that  the  resting 
pulse  rate  is  one 
of  the  best 
indicators  of 
lerobic  fitness.  ■ 


A cool  treat  on  a hot  day 

Gar^  GosbfliTti,  os-xocrate  vice  {nesident  for  finance , far  left,  and  Jim  Fmnkenbach,  senior 
vice  /jresidem  for  hoslmal  affairs,  scoo/j  ice  cream  for  Lynwood  Willis , Environmental 
Seinces.  Administrators  served  n/>  1,457  ice  cream  sundaes  at  this  year's  ice  cream  social. 


New  department 
chairmen  named 

In  mid-September,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  the 
appointments  of  Michael  D.  Tliarp, 
MD,  and  Gunnar  B.J.  Andersson, 
MD,  PHD,  as  chairmen  and  endowed 
profes.sors,  respectively,  in  the 
Department  of  Dermatology  and  the 
Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Dr.  Tliarp  has  been  named  the 
Clark  Wylie  Finnerud,  MD,  Profes,sor 
of  Dermatology  at  Rush.  He  succeeds 
Frederick  D.  Malkinson,  MD,  who 
serv'ed  as  chaimian  since  1968.  Roger 
Pearson, 
MD.  has 
been  acting 
chaimian 
since 
Febmary 
1992. 

Prior  to 
joining 
Rush,  Dr. 
Tharp  had 
served  since 
1987  as  vice 
chaimian  of  the  Department  of 
Dermatology  at  rlie  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  also  directed 
dermatology  research  and  clinical 
dermatology. 

A 1974  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  Medical  College,  Dr. 
Tharp  completed  his  internal 
medicine  training  at  Parkland 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Dallas,  Tex.  A 
residency  and  fellowship  in  derma- 
tology at  Duke  Medical  Center  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  followed. 

Dr.  Tliarp  has  lectured 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
role  of  mast  cells  in  skin  diseases  and 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hives. 
He  has  published  more  than  85 
articles,  14  book  chapters  and  is 
currently  co-authoring  a book, 
Dtagnosls  of  Slun  Disease. 

Dr,  Anders.son  is  the  William  A. 
Hark,  MD — Susanne  G.  Swift 
Profe.ssor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  He 
had  served  as  pmfessor  and  acting 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  since  1994. 

He  first  came  to  Rush  from  his 
native  Sweden  as  a visiting  profe.ssor 


in  the  1970s 
and  1980s. 

In  1985,  he 
joined  the 
faculty  full 
time  as  a 
profes-sor  in 
the 

orthopedic 
surgery 
department. 

He  had  ^ lionuir  AiiiLixvm , MD,  PW  ) 

.served  as  a,ssociate  chaimian  in  the 
department  since  1986. 

Dr.  Andersson  earned  his  MD 
and  PhD  degrees  frtmi  the  University 
ofGoteKirg  in  Sweden  in  1967  and 
1974,  respectively.  His  primary 
interest  is  in  spinal  conditions  and  his 
research  focuses  tin  epidemiology  and 
occupational  biomechanics. 

He  has  published  more  than  160 
articles,  several  textbooks  and  more 
than  100  book  chapters.  He  serves  on 
the  editorial  boards  of  10  journals 
including  Spine,  the  Joimia/  of 
Biomechanics  and  the  Jourruil  of 
Rehabilkatiitn  Research  and 
Development.  ■ 
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Badging  pilot  under  way 


The  countdown  continues  to  the 
official  start  of  the  automated  time- 
and-attcndancc  program.  For  almost  a 
month,  employees  from  four  different 
areas  of  the  Medical  Center  have 
been  testing  the  system. 

Supervisors  in  the  Special  Care 
Nursery,  Human  Resources,  Rush 
Home  Care  Network  and  Finance 
have  received  training  to  prepare 
their  areas  for  switching  to  payment 
by  the  automated  system  at  the  end  of 
September. 

In  their  training,  supervisors  are 
being  told  the  ins  and  outs  of  how  to 
badge,  the  options  for  badging  and 
what  the  system  is  capable  of  doing, 
says  Human  Resources’  Dianne 
Zimmerman.  But  it’s  up  to  the 
department  supervisors  to  decide  how 
they  want  employees  to  badge. 


Supervisors  from  areas  that  will 
start  using  the  system  after  the  test 
groups  arc  next  in  line  to  receive 
training.  They  will  attend  four-hour 
sessions  in  Information  Services’ 
training  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Triangle  Office  Building.  Classes  are 
offered  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
each  Tuesday. 

Zimmerman  says  equipment 
problems  delayed  the  testing  phase  of 
the  program  and  interfered  with  the 
making  of  new  ID  badges.  But  she 
says  that  is  to  be  expected  with  such  a 
large  computer  system. 

“Tliat’s  why  we’re  testing  it  and 
not  trying  to  rush  the  project  along. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
system’s  running  smoothly  before 
everyone  is  on  line,”  she  says.  ■ 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Marcia 

McCalfum 

A head  teacher  in 
the  Rush  Day 
School,  Marcia 
McCallum  has 
taught  children  with 
learning  disabilities 
and  behavior 
disorders  for  the  past 
five  years.  "She 
believes  that  all 
children  can  learn , 
and  she  takes  great 
pride  in  using 
various  innovative 
teaching  meth<xls  to 
break  into  a child’s 
world  in  any  ivay 
that  she  can,"  says 
Jearr  Heideman, 

MS,  RN,  director 
of  the  Rush  Day 
School. 


Employee-of-the-Quarter finalists  (not  pictured):  Theresa  Beck,  Graphic 
Relyroductiom;  Thomas  Broum,  Supplies  and  Discjifrution:  Emesta  Chapman, 
Outpadent  Psychiatry:  Sharon  Chestnut,  Medical  huensive  Care  Unit; 

Karen  Dace-Bohbn,  College  of  Nursing;  Nathaniel  Davis,  Laundry/Linen  Services; 
Janet  Dougherty,  Ambulatory  Surgery;  Diane  Edwards,  Food  and  Nutn'rion 
Sm'ices;  P/iyllis  Harrison,  Purchasing;  Jill  Hartnett,  Operating  Room;  Linda  Mitas, 
Outlratient  Psychiatry:  Lirrda  Retierer,  Gerontological  Nursing;  Elizabeth  Stimmage, 
Commuriity  Health  Nursing;  Dian  Wolterstorff,  OR/Surgical  Nursing. 


TImeC 


( .ompiled  by  Medical  Center  Arc/iives 
30  YEARS  AGR — The  39th  annual 
Woman’s  Board  Fashion  Show  in 
September  1965  reflected  the  1960s 
emphasis  on  American  space 
exploration.  The  show,  “Out  of  this 
World,”  included  21  spouses  of 
American  astronauts  as  special  guests 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  The  first 
fashion  show  was  held  in  1927. 

20YEARSAG0-Thela  St  steel  girder 

for  the  Academic  Facility,  the  long- 
anticipated  new  home  for  Rush 
Medical  College  and  Rush  University, 
was  installed  in  late  summer,  1975. 
James  A.  Campbell,  MD,  founding 
president  of  Rush-Preshyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Medical  Center,  autographed 
the  final  beam,  which  sported  a small 


Carol  Stege  Memoria 


Heart  care  that  goes  the  distance 

An  innovation  called  “telemedicine,” 
which  uses  telephone  lines  and 
computers,  is  helping  pediatric  heart 
specialists  at  Rush  deliver  care  to 
patients  in  die  Rush  System  for  Health. 


Plan  to  anend  next  employee  meetings 

Tlio  next  employee  meetings  have  lx.‘cn  schalulal  for  mid-Octolxrr.  Tlicv  will 
feaaire  Pamcia  Oistel  Skanilis,  vice  president  of  infomiation  services  and  chief 
infonnation  officer  for  the  Metlical  Center.  She  will  discuss  plans  and  programs 
for  Infonnation  Services. 

The  one-hour  sessions — which  will  include  updates  on  the  Rush  System, 
benefits  and  new  programs — will  be  held  at  noon  on  Monday,  October  16, 
and  at  1 1:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  18  in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center,  and  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  October  19,  in  room  540  Academic 
Facility.  Watch  for  details  on  ptxsters  in  early  October.  ■ 


Copley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Aumra 
is  the  tirst  in  die  si’stem  to  offer  long- 
distance echocardiograms. 

.An  echocardiogram  is  a test  that 
shows  ultrasound  images  of  the  heart. 
Ph^'sicians  use  the  test  to  spot  defats 
in  the  heart’s  function  and  structure, 
including  holes  in  the  heart,  leaky 
I'alves  or  improper  bkxxl 
circulation — all  of  which  may  require 
quick  attention. 

Pediatric  cardiologists  at  Rush, 
who  also  see  patients  at  Copley,  can 
now  \iew  ultrasound  images  li\  e as 
they  are  transmitted  from  the  west 
suburban  hospital.  The  images  are 
sent  oi'er  special  telephone  lines. 

Recendy,  the  echocardiography 
seriice  has  been  expanded  to  include 
fetal  echocardiograms.  Cardiologists 
can  check  the  heart  of  a fetus  for  any 
functional  or  structural  problems.  The 
echo  is  a helpful  test  for  women  who 
are  in  a high-risk  pregnancy,  who  have 
had  other  children 


and  allow'S  Copley’s  young  patients 
and  their  parents,  and  moms-to-be  to 
skip  the  40-mile  one-way  trip  to  Rush 
for  an  exam. 

“This  saves  patients  a long  crip  for 
an  important  but  routine  test.”  says 
Anthony  Cutilletta,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Children’s  Heart  Center.  “It 
has  allowed  us  to  take  care  of  patients 
much  more  expeditiously.” 

Since  Februar>',  25  patients  have 
had  die  long-distance  echixardio- 
grams.  Dr.  Cutilletta  says  he  hopes  to 
expand  the  service  to  other  system 
hospitals  in  the  future. 

The  pediatric  cardiology'  program 
at  Rush  has  offices  at  Copley',  Rush 
North  Shore  Medical  Center, 

Wesdake  Community  Hospital  and 
Holy  Family  Medical  Center.  A fetal 
cardiology  clinic  has  also  been 
established  at  Illinois  Masonic  Medical 
Center  and  pediatric  cardiology 
patients  are  referred  to  Rush.  ■ 


Primary  Care  Day 

Thursday,  September  28,  is  the 
second  annual  National  Primary  Care 
Day.  Employees  are  invited  to  join 
medical  and  nursing  students  for 
seminars  and  a panel  discussion  about 


In  Brief 


primary'  care.  The  event  begins  with  a 
key'note  address  at  1 p.m.  in  the 
Searle  Conference  Center.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Rush  Primary' 
Care  Institute  at  ext.  23567. 

Don't  miss  the  boat 

A scenic  boat  cruise  aboard 
Chicago’s  First  Uidy  will 
weigh  anchor  at  5 p.m.  on 
Thursday,  September  28  at 
Na\7  Pier.  Tickets  ciist 
$50,  and  money  raised 
will  benefit  scholarship 
programs  in  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences.  Raffle  tickets,  with 
prizes  donated  by  healdi  sciences 
departments,  will  be  on  sale  September 
14  to  Septeml'^r  28.  For  more  details 
on  the  cruise  or  raffle,  call  JoAnn 
O’Reilly  at  ext.  21 188. 

Allied  Health  Week 

In  recognition  of  National  .Allied 
Health  Week,  September  25  - 29, 
allied  health  professionals  will  host  a 


variety  of  events  lor  employees.  A 
display  featuring  career  opportunities 
in  allied  health  will  be  up  in  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  the  entire 
week.  A panel  discussion,  "Healthcare 
Delivery  and  Ethical  Consideratioas 
for  the  Allied  Health  Care 
Profe.ssional,”  will  be  held  from  3 to  5 
p.m.  in  the  Searle  Qmference  Center 
on  Tuesday,  September  25.  An  allied 
health  professional  reception  will  be 
held  from  7 to  8:30  a.m.  and  fr<im  3 to 
4:30  p.m.  on  Wedne.sday,  September 
26.  For  more  information,  call  Kim 
Brciw’n,  PT.  or  Marlene  Morgan,  OT. 
at  ext.  27010. 

Crusade  countdown 

Get  set  for  this  year’s  United  Way 
Crusade  of  Mercy  fundraising 
campaign.  On  Wednesday,  October 
1 1,  refreshments  will  be  delivered  to 
p.m. -shift  employees,  5 - 7 p.m.  On 
Thursday,  October  12,  refreshments 
will  be  delivered  to  night-shift 
employees,  2-4  a.m.  On  October  1 2, 
United  Way  volunteers  will  be 
handing  out  United  Way  literature 
between  6 and  8 a.m.,  in  various 
locations  throughout  the  Medical 
Center.  A daily  raffle  drawing  for 
employees  who  make  a donation  to 
United  Way  will  be  held  at  noon 
Monday  thnuigh  Friday,  October  16- 
20,  in  the  cafeteria.  Employees  can 
also  participate  in  a silent  auction  in 
the  cafeteria  October  16-20.  For  more 
infonnation,  call  Vemeice  Cherry', 
Community  Affairs,  at  ext.  25961.  ■ 


with  heart  disease 
or  who  have 
suspicious  findings 
on  their  regular 
ultrasounds. 

The  new 

echocardiographic 
technology 
provides  heart 
specialists  at  Rush 
with  a helpful  tool 
to  diagnose  their 
distant  patients’ 
heart  problems, 


Pe<i^iTic  car<Uolo^i  Bettinu  Cunt’o,  MD,  rev/eiw  a 
hmg'disumce  echocardiogram  sent  oi'cr  special  telep/ione 
lines  from  Copley  Memorial  Hos/)itaI  to  Ritsh. 
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Thonar  recipient  triumphs  over  terror 

Bosnian  native  Azra  Muftic  s story  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  have  faced  adversity — and  triumphed. 


In  October  1992,  Muftic  was  a social 
worker  volunteering  at  a Red  Cross 
center  in  her  hometown  of  Jejce  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  when  it  was 
bombed  by  Serbian  troops. 

Badly  injured,  she  was  rushed  to  a 
makeshift  hospital  in  an  underground 
electronic  warehouse  where  her  right 
ami  was  amputated. 

But  her  story  goes  far  beyond 
coping  with  a missing  right  ami, 
according  to  Muftics  supen'isor 
Abigail  Sivan,  PhD,  who  nominated 
Muftic  for  the  fourth  Eugene  J-M.A. 
Thonar,  PhD.  Award,  which  honors 
Rush  employees,  students  or 
volunteers  who  have  turned 
disabilities  into  possibilities. 

“Azra  has  shown  extraordinary’ 
courage.  She  didn’t  know  any 
English  when  she  was  evacuated 
to  the  United  States  two  years  ago 
and,  worse,  didn’t  know  wherlier 
her  iiK^ther  or  other  family 
members  were  still  alive,”  says  Dr. 
Sivan,  a child  psychologist  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry’. 

“She  found  our  a year  ago  that 
they’re  all  safe,  living  in 
Sweden." 

Muftic,  a mental  health 


worker  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry',  received  the  Thonar 
Award  in  a mid-September  ceremony 
organized  by  Rush’s  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  Task  Force.  The 
award  is  named  for  its  first  recipient. 
Rush  biochemist  Eugene  Thonar,  PhD. 

Muftic  has  worked  with  Dr.  Sivan 
for  nearly  a year,  inter\’iewing  more 
than  200  Bosnian  reftigees  and 
translating  their  often  horrifying 
experiences  into  English.  Dr.  Sivan 
uses  infomiation  compiled  from  the 
inter\'iews 


to  screen  recently  arrived  refugees  for 
mental  health  problems.  More  than 
2,000  Bosnian  refugees  live  in  Chicago. 

Muftic  says  her  job — which  she 
got  after  Rush  medical  student  Mark 
Kosanovich  spotted  her  on  WMAQ- 
TV’s  “Someone  You  Should  Know” — 
has  reinforced  her  feeling  that  she's 
one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

“I  may  have  last  my  ami,  but  1 got 
off  easy,”  says  die  42-year-old  Muftic.  “1 
hear  stories  daily  about  rape,  torture  and 
trauma  that  you  and  1 can’t  imagine.” 
Soon  after  Muftic  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  September  1993,  she 
began  volunteering  at  the 
American  Red  Cross,  helping  to 
smooth  the  transition  for  other 
Bosnian  refugees  as  they  settled 
in  Chicago.  She  worked  with 
another  Red  Cross  I’olunteer, 
Doris  Waller,  who  calls  Muftic 
an  inspiration. 

“A:ni  was  just  beginning 
English  lessons  and  her 
vocabulary  was  limited  to  'hello, 
good-bye  and  1 don’t 
know,’  ” recalU  Waller. 
“Bur  her  deteniiination  to 
master  English  and  to 
learn  to  type  with  her  left 
auumiieJ  on  jvige  .s 


K’lts/i  emfJowes-  nomimifod/or  liie  T/ioiwir.murd  \air  uw, 
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Better  Home.s  tmti  Gcirclem.  Depression 
affects  1 7 million  Americans  and  is 
often  misundei-stood  as  merely  a 
weakness,  not  a biological,  medically 
treatable  illness.  So  how  does 


Battling  fatigue 

CarolMi  Lope;,  MD,  family 
meviicme.  \\~as  a guest  on  “Gtxxl 
Morning  Amenca"  with  Charles 
Gibs^m  and  Joan  Lunden  for  a rep<irt 
tatigue,  a condition  which  is  now 
among  the  top  five  reasons  people  call 
the  dixtor.  EV.  Lope:  note<,l  that 
pev-*ple  suffering  from  fatigue  should 
avoid  cafleine.  “Ci^fleine  is  a 
stimulant,  and  whether  you  get  it  in 
your  coftee,  cola  drinks,  or  e\'en 
chocolate,  it  will  gi\'e  you  a tempc^raiy 
boost,”  she  said.  “The  problem  is  that 
when  you  come  down  trism  that,  you 
crash,  and  you  end  up  feeling  worse 
than  you  did  at  tlae  beginning.”  Dr. 
Lope:  said  that  die  answer  to  battling 
fatigue  is  a balance  of  sleep  and 
relaxation,  exercise  and  healthy  diet. 
“Any  time  those  are  out  of  balance, 
you  end  up  with  a feeling 
of  fatigue.” 

Breathing  more 
easOy 

\\’illiam  Warren,  NfD, 
cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery;  was 
interi  iewed  by 
Channel  2’s 
Mar>'  Ann 
Childers 
about 
volume 
reduction 
surgery-,  a 
new 

treatment 
for 


emphysema,  an  often  fatal  lung 
disease  that  affects  2 million 
Americans.  Emphysema  generally 
ixcurs  because  of  smoking  and  people 
who  suffer  from  it  often  smiggle  for 
breath,  feel  fatigued  and  are  at  risk  for 
lung  infections  and  heart  failure.  Dr. 
Warren  described  the  procedure, 
which  actually  involves  reducing  tlie 
si:e  of  the  lung  by  cutting  away  the 
damaged  part.  “DtKtors  have  talked 
alxuit  this  kind  of  operation  for  more 
than  40  years,  but  they  couldn’t  figure 
out  a way  to  do  it  because  lung  tissue 
is  so  fragile,”  Dr.  Warren  said, 
demonstrating  the  sophisticated 
device  that  cuts  tissue  and 
simultaneously  secures  hundreds  of 
tiny  staples  to  cUise  off  the  lung.  “If 
you  have  less  lung,  that  lung  can  work 
better  and  you  don’t  have  to  work  as 
hard  to  breathe  with  it."  Dr.  Warren 
and  the  surgical  team  were  the  first  in 
Chicago  to  perform  this 
procedure. 

Treating  and  beating 
depression 

John  Zajecka,  MD,  director  of 
the  Woman’s  Biiard 
Depression  Treatment  and 
Research  Center,  was 
interi’iewed  for  an  article 
' on  depression  in 


depression  differ  ff  om  a simple  case  of 
the  blues?  According  to  Dr.  Zajecka 
and  luhers,  depression  is  not 
necessarily  characterized  by  sitting  in 
a corner  cry’ing  all  day.  “We  have  a 
number  of  patients  with  depres,sion 
who  say  they  don’t  feel  sad.  They  feel 
apathetic,  flat,  but  not  necessarily 
sad,”  he  said.  "The  decreased  ability' 
to  enjoy  things  is  a key  marker  for 
depre.ssion.” 

Ttie  sweeter  things  in  life 

Liiwrence  McChesney,  MD,  of  the 
University'  Transplant  Program,  was 
interviewed  by  Channel  7.  the  Pioneer 
Pre.ss  and  the  Duil\  HeinU  regarding  a 
recent  pancreas  and  kidney  transplant 
he  performed  on  patient  Debbie 
Choyce.  Cht^yce,  who  had  been  a 
diabetic  for  more  than  24  years,  was 
able  to  enjoy  her  first  taste 
of  something  sweet  in 
a long  time — a 
piece  of  Eli’s 
cheesecake — 
she  went 
home.  Because  of 
her  transplant, 
Choyce,  M. 
no  longer 
needs  daily 
insulin 
shots.  ■ 


Celebrating 
twe  decades 
of  home  care 

Rush  Home  Care  Network  is 

celebrating  20  years  of  caring  for 
people.  Established  in  1975  as  the 
Rush  Home  Health 
Service,  the  first 
hospital-based  home 
care  agency  in 
Chicago,  the  agency 
has  grown  tfom  a 
staff  of  1 2 nurses  to 
one  of  more  than 
200  borne  care 
professionals, 
including  RNs, 
psychiatric  nurses, 
occupational, 
physical  and  speech 
therapists,  social 
workers  and  home 
health  aides. 

"Our  staff 
members  now  make  about  twice  as 
many  visits  in  any  given  month  as  our 
original  staff  made  in  a year,”  says 
Kathryn  E.  Christiansen,  DNSc,  RN, 
the  Nenvork’s  CEO.  Last  year,  the 
Rush  Home  Care  Network  made 
168,000  visits  to  4,575  patients. 

“In  20  years,  we  have  seen  a 
pronounced  shift  in  the  role  home 
care  plays  in  the  healthcare  system,” 
says  Christiansen.  “Home  care  once 
was  viewed  as  an  add-on  to  hospital 
care.  With  pressures  to  cut  costs,  there 
is  increasing  reliance  on  home  health 
services,  both  as  an  alternative  to 
hospitalization  and  as  a way  to 
continue  the  work  of  healing  that 
begins  in  die  hospital.” 

Events  to  celebrate  the  20th 
anniversary  are  planned  throughout 
fiscal  year  1995-1996.  ■ 
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Clownin'  around 

Bi.r,/ihe('.h/um  was  ihe  suiTaiiractumat  Kids'  HeaJih  and  Safely  Day,  spotisin-ed  hy 
Ruih  Priidc7itial  } iealih  Plans  in  Aiyjusc.  T/u.»it.\ands  of  children  and  iheir  greeted 

I the  fxipulai  clfwnfrtrm  WGN-7T'  .'  "The  linzo  .Suj»er  S’unduy  .S/iou'.''  urid  umred 
/.  -uuiJ'  hf/iUh  and  safUj  -x/uljiu  im  visum  care,  nuintum  and  fire  safely.  The  free 
; ..I  urn  held  at  -unidi  Suhurhan  i irjlkxe  in  Soudi  / lolland. 


Are  you  sure  you  know  the  drill? 


In  keeping  with  standards  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO), 
fire  drills  will  now  include  all  patient 
care  areas  in  the  Medical  Center, 
including  the  Murdock,  Rawson, 

Senn  and  Jelke  buildings. 

Personnel  from  Occupational 
Safery  will  conduct  18  fire  drills  per 
quarter,  according  to  Dane  Decorah, 
life  safety  officer. 

“Once  employees 
hear  the  fire  alarm 
chimes  or  bells,  which 
indicate  a ‘Dr.  Red’  or 
‘Dr.  Blue’  is  in  effect, 
they  must  react 
immediately.  They 
should  proceed  to  the 
nearest  fire  alann  pull  station 
and  check  the  fire  alarm  code  sheet  to 
verify  the  location  in  the  building  or 
system,”  Decorah  says. 

All  floors  of  the  building  or  system 
being  drilled  need  to  participate,  all 
patient  room  and  office  doors  should 
be  closed,  the  hallway  should  be 
cleared  and  employees  should  then 
await  further  instmetUms  or  until  a 
“Dr.  Green”  is  paged. 


An  employee  from  Occupational 
Safety  and  numerous  drill  observ'ers, 
located  throughout  the 
building/system  being  drilled,  will  ask 
employees  at  random  if  they  knt)w 
where  the  nearest  fire  alarm  pull 
statiim  is  located,  the  locations  of  fire 
extinguishers  in  the  work  area  and 
where  to  evacuate  if  that  is  necessary'. 

Decorah  says  they  will  also  ask 
what  RACE  stands  for:  R-RESCUE 
anyone  in  immediate  danger  of 
fire;  A-ACTIVATE 
the  nearest  fire 
alarm  pull  statiitn 
and  dial  ext.  25111 
and  give  the  location; 
C-CONFINE  the  smoke  and 
tire  by  closing  all  doors  and 
windows:  E-EXTINGUISH  the  fire 
using  the  appropriate  fire 
extinguisher. 

“It’s  very  important  that  employees 
be  up-to-date  on  tire  safety  procedures,” 
says  Decorah.  “Knowing  what  to  do  in 
a fire  can  and  will  save  lives.” 

For  more  information  on  the 
Medical  Center's  Fire  Plan,  systems 
and  fire  procedures,  call  Dane 
Decorah  at  ext.  23898.  ■ 
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Aerobics 

Lunch  'N  Learn 

Pediatric  CPR  Class 

Sti 

Body  walk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 

Relaxation  means  more  than  just 

This  non-certificat 

ion  course  covers 

Yoi 

aerobic  cla.sses  are  offered  throughout 

unwinding  in  front  of  the  TV.  With 

child  and  infant  CPR  skills  as  well  as 

sta 

the  week  at  ntxin  and  5:30  p.m.  Mats. 

training  in  progressive  muscle 

pediatric  tnjur\'  prevention. 

Stf 

steps  and  weights  provided. 

relaxation,  you  can 

learn  to  override 

All 

vour  bixiy’s  stress  response  and  enjov 

Date: 

Thurs.,  Dec.  7 

be. 

Location:  Schweppe  Sprague 

life.  Attend  “Progressive  Relaxation.” 

Time: 

8:30  a.m.  - Noon 

yoi 

Auditorium 

Location: 

742  Academic 

wit 

Fee:  $3  per  class, 

Date: 

Wed.,  Dec.  20 

Facilit>’ 

$25  for  1 1 cLcVies  or 

Time: 

Noon  - 1 p.m. 

Fee: 

$15 

$30  per  month 

Location: 

211  Cafeteria 

To  Register: 

Bring  payment  to 

Times/Dates/ 

Fee: 

Free 

192  Murdock 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

To  Register: 

Call  942-2817 

Breast  Sell-Examination  Mocktails 


This  45'minute  session  wilt  teach  you 
about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society'  giiiiJelines 
and  proper  technique  for  breast  self- 
examination. 

Date:  Tues.,  Dec.  5 

Time:  Noon 

LocatiL>n:  Comprehensive 

Breast  Center 
863  Professional 
Building 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Tis  the  season  to  be  healthy!  Come 
and  parr\’  in  the  cafeteria  with  non- 
alcoholic “mLX'ktails.”  Tast>’  recipes  will 
be  provided. 


Date:  Tues.,  Dec.  5 

Time:  11:30  .i.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Location:  Cafeteria 


Fee: 

To  Register: 


Group  follows  vision 
through  lively  song 

An  interesting  thing  happens  when 
the  eight  visually  impaired  members 
of  the  musical  group  Vision  Quest 


take  the  stage,  says  director  Harold 
Hicks. 

“People  don’t  focus  on  their 
disabilities.  They  dance  and  applaud 
because  they  like  the  .sounds  they’re 
hearing,"  says  Hicks,  who  is  also 
visually  impaired. 

"Through  our  music,  people  are 
made  aware  of  the  abilities  of  people 
with  disabilities." 

The  band  is  made  up  of  members 
of  the  living  skills  program  at  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  a 
southwest  Chicago  agency  that 
provides  services  to  visually  impaired 
men,  women  and  children. 

Rush  employees  got  a chance  to 
enjoy  Vision  Quest’s  mix  of  rock  ‘n’ 
roll  and  soul  when  the  band 
played  at  the  Caring 
Carnival  Sept.  22  at  the 
Atrium  Building-  The 
event  was  intended  to 
build  awareness  of  the 
United  Way  and 
agencies  it  supports,  in 
preparation  for  the 
United  Way  Crusade 
of  Mercy  campaign,  which  kicked 
off  Oct.  12. 

The  Lighthouse  is  just  one  of 
hundreds  (T serv'ice  agencies  in  the 
greater  Chicago  area  that  is  funded  in 
part  by  the  United  Way.  These 
agencies  rely  on  contributions  from 
employees  of  corporations  and 
institutions,  like  Rush,  to  continue 
providing  vital  services. 

Hicks  formed  Vision  Quest  when 
he  became  music  director  for  the 
Lighthouse  in  1989.  After  lots  of 
practice,  the  group  took  its  act  on  the 
road.  Since  then,  die  group  has 
pcrf’onned  throughout  the  city,  playing 


about  1 5 to  20  concerts  each  year.  Their 
infectious  mix  of  1950s  and  ’60s  hits — 
favorites  of  Vision  Quest  members — 
gets  crowds  dancing  at  fairs,  carnivals 
and  corponite  events. 

Through  their  lively  performances, 
the  band  accomplishes  two  important 
goals,  Hicks  says:  It  helps  break  down 
stereotypes  about  people  with 
disabilities,  and  it  provides  publicity  for 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  which 
relies  on  contributions  for  a large  part 
of  its  budget. 

The  group  also  enables  its  members 
to  do  what  they  love — create  music. 

“The  band  gives  them  a chance 
to  perfonn  and  feel  gocxl  about 
themselves,"  Hicks  says,  adding  that 
band  members  also  earn 
money  performing. 

That  self-esteem  is 
something  that  other 
Lighthouse  programs 
foster  as  well.  Since 
1906,  the  organisation 
has  offered  dozens  of 
services  to  people  who 
visually  impaired,  or 
lally  and  developmentally 

disabled. 

The  organization  coordinates  20 
programs,  including  developmental 
and  educational  services,  job  training, 
independent  living  classes, 
employment  assistance,  psychological 
serx'ices  and  clinical  services. 

Last  year.  Lighthouse  programs 
helped  some  9,000  people,  says 
Christine  Montgomery',  manager  of 
volunteer  and  advocacy  sen'ices. 

Says  Montgomery,  “Our  programs 
strive  to  help  visually  impaired  people 
enjoy  a better  quality  of  life."  ■ 


Vision  Quest  members,  from  left,  Marguline 
Martin,  Carl  Crawford,  Emogine  Martin 
and  Ellery  Thomas  delighted  eml>hyees  tv/io 
nttended  Rus/i’s  Coring  Cnniivol. 

ll^Ll  I 


Thonar  recipient 

conrinuediri”’'  ^ 

hand  in.spircd  every'one.  When  you’re 
around  Azra,  you  can’t  say,  'I  can't  do 
that.’  Nothing  stops  her." 

Whether  serving  as  a translator 
for  hospitalized  patients  at  Rush  or 
comforting  a Bosnian  refugee, 

Muftic’s  caring  and  compassion  shine 


through.  She  modestly  shnigs  off 
praise  and  simply  says  that  she  is 
committed  to  helping  people. 

“My  profession  is  a human 
profession,”  she  says,  smiling.  "1  thank 
all  the  families  who  have  opened  up 
their  homes  and  hearts  to  me, 
especially  my  friend.  Dr.  Abby 
Sivan — my  new  right  hand.”  B 


At  employee  meetings,  many  questions 
have  been  asked  about  the  Rush  System 
for  Health-  Mediced  Center  president  and 
CEO  Leo  M . Henikoff,  MD,  provides 
an  update. 

The  growth  that  I’ve  seen  in  the 
Rush  System  for  Health  in  the  1 1 
years  I’ve  served  as  president  is  exciting. 
The  System  is  now  a comprehensive 
network  of  hospitals,  medical  offices, 
and  occupational  health  centers  with 
the  resources  to  provide  healthcare 
coverage  to  2 million  people 
throughout  Chicagoland. 

For  those  who  don’t  know,  the 
Rush  System  includes  nine — soon  to 
be  10 — affiliated  hospitals  as  core 
components:  Copley  Memorial 
Ho.spital  in  Aurora,  Rush  North  Shore 
Medical  Center  in  Skokie,  Holy  Family 
Medical  Center  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 
Masonic  Medical  Center  in  Chicago, 
Westlake  Community  Hospital  in 
Melrose  Park,  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Lake 
Forest  Hospital  and,  of  course, 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center.  In  September,  Riverside 
Ivledical  Center  in  far  southwest 
Kankakee  signed  a letter  of  intent  to 
join  die  Rush  System  and  could  be  on 
board  as  early  as  januar>’  1996. 

System  gains  referrals 
for  Medical  Center 

I’m  ver^’  pleased  with  the  far-reaching 
comprehensive  geographic  coverage 
of  our  System  hospitals.  We  all 
benefit  because  referrals  are  generated 
and  there  is  increased  use  of  Rush  for 
tertiary'  care  from  our  partner 
hospitals.  We’re  also  able  to  get  more 
managed  care  contracts. 

The  Rush  System,  however,  does 
more  than  link  hospitals  and  generate 
revenue.  It  also  provides  healthcare 
services  through  Rush  Occupational 
Health.  Rush  Home  Care  Network, 
Rush  Hospice  Partners.  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans,  Rush 
Corporate  Health  Center,  Rush 
Center  for  Women's  Medicine  and 
our  subsidiary.  Arc  Ventures.  Inc. 

Sharing  programs,  resources 

This  has  all  helped  make  Rush  a true 
system — not  simply  a chain  of 
affiliated  hospitals  that  have  no 
connection  with  one  another.  Rush 
System  hospitals  are  sharing  programs 
and  resources.  For  example,  Copley 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Aurora  offers 
long-distance  echocardiograms  to  let 
pediatric  cardiologi^ts  at  Rush  view 
ultrasound  images  of  the  heart  live  as 
they  are  transmittCii  from  the  west 
suburban  hospital. 

I'm  pleased  to  report  that  many 
excellent,  creative  ideas  have  been 
generated  from  chainnen,  faculty'  and 
staff  seiA'ing  on  22  systemwide 
committees.  These  include 
Information  Systems,  Fexxl  and 


Nutrition  Services,  Rush  Hospice 
Partners  and  the  Physician  Hospital 
System  Organization. 

A hot  topic  right  now  is  developing 
a computer  network  that  will  enable  all 
the  hospitals  in  our  System  to  access  the 
same  information.  This  will  make  it 
easier  to  accommodate  referrals  and 
help  patients  who  move  to  another 
hospital  within  the  Rush  System 
because  their  clinical  and  insurance 
information  will  follow  them. 

Volume  purchasing  saves  money 

Practically  speaking,  joint  activities  in 
purchasing  can  save  System 
institutions  huge  sums  of  money. 
When  the  purchase  of  medical 
malpractice  insurance  was 
renegotiated.  Rush  saved  $800,000 
and  Illinois  Masonic  and  Holy  Family 
each  saved  $400,000. 

We’ll  see  considerable  cost 
savings  when  laboratory  supplies, 
pharmaceuticals  and  disposable  items 
like  syringes  are  purchased  in  volume. 

Working  together  tor  a 
common  goal 

We  are  also  working  to  integrate  the 
way  care  is  delivered  and  paid.  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans  is  currently 
working  on  a new  insurance  plan  for 
Medicare  chat  will  focus  intensely  on 
the  Rush  System. 

The  development  of  the  Rush 
System  has  helped  make  it  the  leading 
player  in  Chicago’s  competitive 
healthcare  marketplace.  And  we 
haven’t  done  it  alone.  By  working 
together,  our  pledge  to  provide 
comprehensive  and  compassionate 
health  care  that  is  efficient  and  low- 
cost  is  becoming  reality'.  That’s  the 
concept  of  the  Rush  System.  ■ 
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Group  follows  vision 
through  lively  song 

An  interesting  thing  happens  when 
the  eight  visually  impaired  members 
of  the  musical  group  Vision  Quest 


take  the  stage,  says  director  Harold 
Hicks. 

“People  don’t  focus  on  their 
disabilities.  They  dance  and  applaud 
because  they  like  the  sounds  they’re 
hearing,”  says  Hicks,  who  is  also 
visually  impaired. 

"Through  our  music,  people  are 
made  aware  of  the  abilities  of  people 
with  disabilities.” 

The  band  is  made  up  of  members 
of  the  living  skills  program  at  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  a 
southwest  Chicago  agency  that 
provides  services  to  visually  impaired 
men,  women  and  children. 

Rush  employees  got  a chance  to 
enjoy  Vision  Quest’s  mbc  of  rock  ‘n’ 
roll  and  soul  when  the  band 
played  at  the  Caring 
Carnival  Sept.  22  at  the 
Atrium  Building.  The 
event  was  intended  to 
build  awareness  of  the 
United  Way  and 
agencies  it  supports,  in 
preparation  for  the 
United  Way  Cnisade 
of  Mercy  campaign,  which  kicked 
off  Oct.  12. 

The  Lighthouse  is  just  one  of 
hundreds  of  service  agencies  in  the 
greater  Chicago  area  that  is  funded  in 
part  by  the  United  Way.  These 
agencies  rely  on  contributions  from 
employees  of  corporations  and 
institutions,  like  Rush,  to  continue 
providing  vital  services. 

Hicks  fonned  Vision  Quest  when 
he  became  music  director  for  die 
Lighthouse  in  1989.  After  lots  of 
practice,  the  group  took  its  act  on  the 
road.  Since  then,  die  group  has 
perfomied  throughout  the  cit>',  playing 


about  1 5 to  20  concerts  each  year.  Their 
infectious  mix  of  1950s  and  ’60s  hits — 
favorites  of  Vision  Quest  members — 
gets  crowds  dancing  at  fairs,  carnivals 
and  corporate  events. 

Through  their  lively  performances, 
the  band  accomplishes  two  important 
goals,  Hicks  says:  It  helps  break  down 
stereotypes  about  people  with 
disabilities,  and  it  provides  publicity  for 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  which 
relies  on  contributions  for  a large  part 
of  its  budget. 

The  group  also  enables  its  members 
to  do  what  they  love — create  music. 

“The  band  gives  them  a chance 
to  perform  and  feel  good  about 
themselves,"  Hicks  says,  adding  that 
band  members  also  earn 
money  performing. 

That  self-esteem  is 
something  that  other 
Lighthouse  programs 
I foster  as  well.  Since 
1906,  the  organization 
has  offered  dozens  of 
services  to  people  who 
are  visually  impaired,  or 
isually  and  developmentally 

disabled. 

The  organization  coordinates  20 
programs,  including  developmental 
and  educational  services,  job  training, 
independent  living  classes, 
employment  assistance,  psychological 
services  and  clinical  services. 

Last  year.  Lighthouse  programs 
helped  some  9,000  people,  says 
Christine  Montgomer\',  manager  of 
volunteer  and  advocacy  services. 

Says  Montgomery,  “Our  programs 
strive  to  help  visually  impaired  people 
enjoy  a better  quality  of  life.”  ■ 


Vision  Quest  members,  from  ie/t,  Morgo/ine 
Manin,  Carl  Crawford,  Emogine  Martin 
and  Elleiy  Thomas  delighted  employees  w/io 
Attended  Rush’s  CnringCnmivnl. 


Thonap  recipient 

conrinued  from /wge  I 

hand  inspired  ever^'one.  When  you’re 
around  Azra,  you  can’t  say.  i can’t  do 
that.'  Nothing  stops  her.” 

Whether  serving  as  a translator 
for  hospitalized  patients  at  Rush  or 
comforting  a Bosnian  refugee. 
Muftic’s  caring  and  compassion  shine 


through.  She  motlestly  shrugs  oft" 
praise  and  simply  says  that  she  is 
committed  to  helping  people. 

“My  profession  is  a human 
profession,”  she  says,  smiling.  “1  thank 
all  the  families  who  have  opened  up 
their  homes  and  hearts  to  me, 
especially  my  friend,  Dr.  Abby 
Sivan — my  new  right  hand.”  I 


At  employee  meetings,  many  questions 
Iu2ve  been  asked  about  the  Rush  System 
for  Health.  Medical  Center  president  and 
CEO  Leo  M.  Henilwff,  MD,  provides 
an  update. 

The  growth  that  I’ve  seen  in  the 
Rush  System  for  Health  in  the  1 1 
years  I’ve  served  as  president  is  exciting. 
The  System  is  now  a comprehensive 
network  of  hospitals,  medical  offices, 
and  tKcupational  health  centers  with 
the  resources  to  provide  healthcare 
coverage  to  2 million  people 
throughout  Chicagoland. 

For  those  who  don’t  know,  the 
Rush  System  includes  nine — soon  to 
be  10 — affiliated  hospitals  as  core 
components:  Copley  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Aurora,  Rush  Nortlv  Shore 
Medical  Center  in  Skokie,  Holy  Family 
Medical  Center  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 
Masonic  Medical  Center  in  Chicago, 
Westlake  Community  Hospital  in 
Melrose  Park,  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Lake 
Forest  Hospital  and.  of  course, 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center.  In  September,  Riverside 
Medical  Center  in  far  southwest 
Kankakee  signed  a letter  of  intent  to 
join  the  Rush  System  and  could  be  on 
board  as  early  as  January  1996. 

System  gains  referrals 
for  Medical  Center 

I’m  v'ery’  pleased  with  the  far-reaching 
comprehensive  geographic  coverage 
of  our  System  hospitals.  We  all 
benefit  because  referrals  are  generated 
and  there  is  increased  use  of  Rush  for 
tertiarv'  care  from  our  partner 
hospitals.  We’re  also  able  to  get  more 
managed  care  contracts. 

TTie  Rush  System,  however,  does 
more  than  link  hospitals  and  generate 
revenue.  It  also  provides  healthcare 
services  through  Rush  Occupational 
Health.  Rush  Home  Care  Network, 
Rush  Hospice  Partners.  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans,  Rush 
Corporate  Health  Center,  Rush 
Center  for  Women’s  Medicine  and 
our  subsidiary'.  Arc  Ventures,  Inc. 

Sharing  programs,  resources 

This  has  all  helped  make  Rush  a true 
system — not  simply  a chain  of 
affiliated  hospitals  that  have  no 
connection  with  one  another.  Rush 
System  hospitals  are  sharing  programs 
and  resources.  For  example,  Copley 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Aurora  offers 
long-distance  echocardiograms  to  let 
pediatric  cardiologists  at  Rush  view 
ultrasound  images  of  the  heart  live  as 
they  are  tmnsmitted  from  the  w'est 
suburban  hospital. 

I I’m  pleased  to  report  that  many 
e.xcellent,  creative  ideas  have  been 
generated  front  chainnen,  faculty’  and 
staff  serv'tng  on  22  systemwide 
ccnrimittees.  These  include 
Infonnation  Systems,  Footl  and 
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lime  to  sign  up  for  benefits 


The  open  enre»llment  period  tor 
employee  benefits  runs 
tixim  Nov.  27  rhn.'iugh  Dec.  15.  It 
you  wish  to  change  any  of  your 
present  options,  you  must  do  so 
between  those  dates. 

By  now,  you  should  ha\’e 
received  a statement  outlining  the 
benefit  options  you  clu\>e  last  year.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  the  same  benefit 
options  in  1 you  do  not  need  to 
return  the  tbmi.  If  you  w^ant  to  enroll 
or  re-enroll  in  either  of  die  flexible 
benefits  pa^grams,  you  must  do  so 
during  open  ennillment. 

Participation  is  not  automatically 
continued  from  year  to  year. 

Other  benefits  offered  to  Rush 
employees  that  can  be  changed  during 
die  enrollment  period  include  healdi, 
dental,  disability  and  life  insurance. 
Health  insurance  options  and  levels 
of  coi  erage  may  be  changed  without 
providing  evidence  of  insurability' 
only  during  the  open  enrollment 
period.  The  only  time  you  can  enroll 
or  disenroll  in  die  dental  plan  is 
during  open  enrollment. 

One  major  change  in  benefits 
a\*ailable  in  1996  is  that  unused  paid- 
time-off  hours  can  no  longer  be  sold 
back  to  the  Medical  Center  for  cash  or 
credit.  Human  Resources  director  Paul 
Skiem  say's  the  sell-back  program, 
which  w'as  in  effect  for  two  years,  was 
discontinued  because  employees  did 
not  use  it  in  the  numbers  expected. 

‘XDnly  half  as  many  employees 
sold  back  hours  in  the  second  year  as 
did  in  the  first,”  he  explains.  “The 
sell-back  program  didn’t  seem  to  be 
important  to  our  employ'ees.  They 
want  the  time  off.” 

Another  major  change  is  a 
decrease  in  the  levels  of  coverage 
available  under  long-term  disability 
insurance.  Current  replacement  levels 
of  70  percent  and  60  percent  will  be 
changed  to  60  percent  and  50 
percent,  effective  Jan.  1, 1996.  “These 


changes  are  consistent  w'ith  thase  that 
have  been  occuring  at  other 
employers,”  says  Skiem. 

Details  of  rate.s  for  healdi  insurance 
coverage  will  lx?  available  ckiser  to  the 
eiuxillment  peritxl.  Skiem  say's  an 
increa.se  is  to  !■«  expected,  howei’er. 

Because  rates  for  die  dental  plan 
w'ere  kxked  in  last  year  for  a diree-year 
periixl,  diere  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
cc>st  to  employees  for  that  plan  in  1996 
or  1997.  Rates  tor  life  insurance  will 
remain  die  same  for  1996. 

The  overall  Medical  Center 
benefits  package  is  on  a par  with 
those  offered  by  nuist  other  large 
employers,  according  to  Skiem,  with 
one  exception.  "We  offer  a superb 
package  of  paid  time  off,”  he  says. 
“Depending  on  your  years  of  sen’ice 
and  w'hether  y'ou  are  an  hourly  or  a 
salaried  employee,  you  earn  between 
29  and  39  days  off  each  year, 
including  paid  holidays." 

A benefits  ffiir  will  be  held  from  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Nov.  29  and  30  in 
the  ground-floor  lobby  of  the  Atrium 
Building.  Changes  in  benefits  can  be 
made  during  die  fair,  and 
representatives  from  Human 
Resources  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  help  with  enrollment. 

Representatives  from  sei’eral 
I'endors  of  benefits  will  also  be  ai'ailahle 
to  proi'ide  information  at  the  fair. 

If  you  u’ant  to  change  any  of  your 
benefits— or  if  you  w'ant  to  be  part  of 
the  flexible  spending  account 
programs — be  sure  to  turn  in  your 
form  as  early  as  possible  during  the 
Nov.  27-Dec.  15  enrollment  period. 
Doing  so  ensures  that  your  1996 
options  will  be  effective  for  the  new 
plan  year,  which  begins  with  the 
payroll  period  starring  Dec.  18  for  bi- 
weekly payroll  employees. 

Need  more  info?  Contact  your 
Human  Resources  team  consultant  or 
call  Compensation  and  Benefits  at 
ext.  26635  or  ext.  26637.  ■ 
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Badging  update 

Tlie  pilot  group  of  Rush  employees  in 
Special  Care  Nursery,  Human 
Restiurces,  Rush  Home  Care  Network 
and  Finance  are  now  being  paid  by  die 
new  automated  tinie-and-attendcince 
s\'steni.  An  additional  1 ,000  employees 
from  throughout  die  Medical  Center  are 
having  new  photos 
■.L  ^ taken  and  will  be 

"swiping  in"  each  day. 
Human  Resources’ 
and  Payroll  stre.ss  diat 
^ superx'isors  will  be  notified 
well  in  advance  when  their  area  is 
scheduled  for  badging,  training  and 
implementation. 


Kicking  the  habit 

Turn  in  your  pack  of  cigarettes  for  a 
free  "cold  turkey"  .sandwich.  Tlie 
Great  American  Smokeout  is 
Thursday,  November  16.  To  mark  the 
national  event.  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  will  hand  out  prizes  and 
information  outside  the  cafeteria  from 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 


South  of  the  border 


Given  the  option,  where  would  you 
like  to  travel — Las  Vegas,  Cancun  or 
Switzerland?  Employees  were  asked 
this  question  at  the  ice  cream  social 
in  August,  and  the  winning 
response  was  Cancun, 
Mexico.  A special 
I employee-discounted 
vacation  package  to 
Cancun  is  scheduled  for 
^|l|  February' 10-17,  1996.  The 
m cost  is  $850  and  includes 
/ airfare,  hotel,  transfers  and 


taxes.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Employee  Discounts,  Services  and 
Activities  Hotline  at  ext.  5 1 322. 

Help  save  a life 

Today,  more  than  ever.  Rush  needs 
platelets  for  its  patients  with  leukemia 
and  other  cancers.  Patients  undergoing 
transplants  and  cardiac  surgery  also 
need  transfusions  of  platelets — tiny 
disc-like  cells  that  help  the  bloixl  to 


In  Brief 


clot.  Donating  platelets  is  a simple, 
painless  process  that  takes  between 
two  and  three  hours.  For  more 
information  on  becoming  a platelet 
donor,  call  Georgette  Tsenekos, 
apheresis  recruiter,  at  ext.  23469. 


Get  in  the  sing 

The  Rush  choir  has  begun  its  1 3th 
season  and  invites  new 
members  in  all  voice  ranges 
to  join  in  the  fun.  Rehearsals 
are  held  at  noon,  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  in  the 
chapel.  The  choir  is  also 
seeking  an  accompanist.  For 
more  information,  call  Carole 
Barrett  at  ext.  23078. 


Oops... 

A photo  of  the  ice  cream  social  that 
appeared  In  the  September  Issue  of 
NewsRoimtis  incorrectly  identified  Rick 
Manec,  director  of  Medical  Center 
Engineering,  as  Jim  Frankenhach,  senior 
vice  president  for  hospital  affairs. 
Neu’sRouruis  regrets  the  error.  ■ 
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Multimillion  dollar  RusI 
aims  to  prevent  recurr 

Before  her  stroke  in  1985,  Sylv 
ignored  the  warning  signs — thr 
headache,  dizziness  and  slurred 


New  committee  puts 
patient  education  first . 


Employee 
meeting  recap  . 


“it  had  been  a hectic  day  so  I figured  I 
was  just  tired,’’  recalls  Fulton,  who 
had  suffered  a minor  stroke  several 
years  before.  Fulton  knows  now  what 
she  didn’t  know  then:  That  as  an 
African-American  who  had  already 
experienced  a stroke,  she  was  at  high 
risk  for  another  stroke. 

The  second  stroke  left  Fulton  with 
some  paralysis  on  her  left  side.  But  a 
decade  later.  Fulton — now  75 — is 
basically  healthy  and  active.  She  takes 
medication  to  keep  her  blood  pressure 
low  and  her  blood  free  of  clots, 
decreasing  her  risk  tor  further  strokes. 

She  is  speaking  out  about  her 
experience,  to  warn  other  African- 
Americans  about  the  risks  and  to  help 
recruit  participants  for  a new  Rush 
study  designed  to  prevent  recurrent 
strokes  in  African-Americans. 

“There  is  an  epidemic  of 
stroke  in  the  African- 
American  community. 

No  other  racial  or 
ethnic 


group  has  as  high  an  incidence  of 
stroke  or  as  great  a risk  for  dying  of 
stroke,”  explains  Philip  B.  Gorelick, 
MD,  MPH,  who  directs  the  Section  of 
Cerebrovascular  Disease  of  the  Rush 
Neuroscience  Institute,  and  is  the 
study’s  principal  investigator. 

Armed  with  a $ 10.8  million  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Dr.  Gorelick  is  leading  a team 
of  81  researchers  at  24  sites  in 
Chicago  and  Indiana.  Tlae  project, 
called  the  African-American 
Antiplatelet  Stroke  Prevention 
Study — or  AAASPS — will  compare 
the  benefits  of  two  medications, 
aspirin  and  ticlopidine,  that  guard 
against  recurrent  strokes. 

Both  medications  prevent  the 
clumping  of  blood  cells,  which  can 
lead  to  blood  clots.  The  most 
common  type  of  stroke,  knoum  as 

ischemic,  occurs  when  a 
blood  clot  blocks  an 


People  to  Know: 

Sleuthing  out  solutions . 

Employees  want 
teamwork,  recognition. 

It’s  time  to  roll  mth  the 
bodging  program 


IntheNe^s 


Preventins  recurrent  strokes 

Philip  Gorelick,  MD,  MPH,  ot  the 
Rush  NeuRvcicnce  Institute,  tiekied 
que.stions  ticun  Chici\S'-'’l‘^*'"-^  Cable 
Television,  WBBM-AM,  Channels  2, 
5.  7 and  as  well  as  the  Oiicogo  5iun' 
Times,  during  a press  conference 
announcing  the  lauiich  of  tlie 
African-American  Antiplatelet 
Stmke  Prevention  Study.  Dr.  Gorelick 
is  principal  investigator  of  the  $ 10.8 
million  National  Instinites  of  Health 
clinical  suidy — tire  first  to  evaluate 
tire  effectiveness  of  aspirin  and 
ticlopidine  in  the  pre\-ention  of  repeat 
strokes  among  African-Americans. 
“African-Americans  are  twice  as 
likely  to  suffer  a stroke  and  twice  as 
likely  to  die  ifom  one  as  other 
Americans  are,”  he  said.  For  more 
in/oniwdon  o?r  the  smd\.  see  poge  1 . 

Checking  the  Family  tree 

Exploring  the  family  medical  tree  is 
a good  way  to  foresee  and  perhaps 
influence  one's  future  health, 
according  to  a C/ucago  Tribune 
article  in  which  Paul  Wong,  MD, 
director  of  genetics,  was  quoted.  Dr. 
Wong  explained  the  difference 
between  inheriting  a disorder  like 
cancer  and  being  susceptible  to 
conditions  such  as  high  blood 
pressure  or  heart  disease.  “Inherited 
disorders  are  caused  by  the  defect  of 
a single  gene,”  he  said.  “Being 
susceptible  puts  you  at  risk  for 
contracting  an  illness,  either  through 
environmental  or  beha\’ioral 
influences.”  Awareness  of  medical 
history  allows  people  to  avoid 
behaviors  such  as  smoking  and 
eating  high-fat  foods  that  put  them 
at  risk  for  certain  diseases.  Usually, 
the  medical  histories  of  at  least  three 


generations  in  a family  are  checked 
for  this  kind  of  evaluation. 

Cravings  ol  an  unusual  kind 

John  Weitmer,  MD,  oKstetrics  and 
g^Tiecolog\’,  was  inter\'ie\\'ed  by  WBBM- 
AM  and  WBEZ-FM  alx^ut  tlie  unusual 
cravings  experienced  by  stMue  pregnant 
women.  Some  hav'e  olfactory  cravings, 
tlie  desire  to  smell  tilings  such  as  liquid 
bleach,  wet  dirt,  ev'en  nail  ixilisli 
remov'er.  Odiers  have  tlie  urge  to  eat 
items  such  as  baking  pow'der,  cornstarch, 
cigarette  ashes,  chalk  and  tixidipaste.  Dr. 
Weitmer  Siiid  that  w'omen  should  not  lx? 
eniKirrossed  to  discuss  diese  cravings 
widi  dieir  ply'sicians.  Wliile  some  are 
perfectly  nomial,  odiers  may  represent 
real  plysiological  needs  of  die  IxxJy.  For 
example,  die  desire  to  eat  chalk  is  often 
indicativ’e  of  a txxiy’s  need  for  cilcium 
for  the  dex'elopment  of  feral  bones. 
Satisfying  other  crav'ings,  howev’er,  such 
as  die  need  to  smid  bleach  and  ammonia, 
can  be  dangerous  to  modier  and  fetus. 

Stretching  it 

Men  in  their  30s  who  have  white- 
collar  jobs  and  play  an  occasional 
game  of  basketball  or  racquet  sports 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  damage 
their  Achilles  tendons. 

In  a C/uct^  Tribune  article, 
Charles  Bush-Joseph,  MD,  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  with 
the  Rush 
Arthritis 

and  

Orthopedics 
Institute,  discussed 

different  treatment  options  for  severely 
damaged  tendons.  A full  rupture 
requires  a decision  between  surgery 
and  letting  the  injury  heal  on  its  own 
in  a cast.  "We  usually  recommend 
surgery  for  younger,  more  activ'e 

Char/e.-i  Bttv/i-Juse/ifi.  AID 


patients,”  Dr.  Bu.sh-Josepli  said.  “You 
will  only  be  in  a cast  for  two  to  six 
weeks,  compared  to  three  montlis 
without  surgery,  so  we  can  get  the 
patients  into  rehabilitation  much 
sooner.  There’s  also  less  chance  of 
re-nipture,” 

The  cholesterol  question 

To  lower  cholesterol  or  not?  That 
question  was  on  the  minds  of  many 
healthy  wtmien  reading  the  re.sults  of  a 
study  published  in  the  Oct.  1 1 issue  of 
the  Joumu!  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  study  suggests  that 
lowering  cholesterol  levels,  while 
healthy  for  women  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  does  not  affect  mortality 
in  healthy  women.  But  in  interv'iews 
with  Channel  2 and  the  Associated 
Press,  Sidney  Rosen.son,  MD,  director 
of  preventive  cardiology,  maintained 
that  keeping  cholesterol  levels  low  is 
beneficial  not  only  to  women  with 
knowTi  heart 
disease,  but 
also  to 
I women  in 
general.  ■ 


Walking  to  raise  money  for  AIDS 

Rush  employees  joined  more  than  65,000  people  in  the  6th  Annual  AIDS  Walk  Chicago,  Sept.  17.  Team  members  from 
Rush  contributed  more  than  $6,500  towards  the  record-breaking  $1 .8  million  raised  to  support  AIDS  research,  education, 
treatment  and  prevention  programs.  Fourteen  Chicago-based  agencies,  including  the  AIDS  Alterruitive  Health  Project  artd 
the  Cook  County  HIV  Primary  Care  Center,  and  hurulreds  of  individuals  and  families  affected  by  H/V  and  AIDS  will 
benefit  fr<m  money  raised  during  the  I OK  walk. 

New^nound,  ^^Novcmbcil99; 


Applause, 

applause 

Kudo.s  to  the  following  employees 
honored  during  the  annual 
awards  ceremony  for  the 
Department  of  Healtli  Systems 
Management. 

Faculty  Leadership  Award 
Mari  Terman 

Director,  Patient  Admitting 

Outstanding  Junior 
Faculty  Award 
Karin  Kasdorf 
Administrative  Manager 
Cardiology 

Outstanding  Scholarship  Award 
Denise  Oleske 

Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Systems  Management 

Outstanding 

Teacher/Practitioner  Award 
Barbara  Kovel 
Assistant  Vice  President 
Corporate  Finance 

Outstanding  Contributions  to 
Committee  Work  Award 
Susan  Monaghan 
Executive  Director,  Occupational 
Health  Service  Institute 

Community  Service  Award 
Stacy  Sochacki 
Vice  President,  Quality  and 
Human  Resources 
Rush  North  Shore 
Medical  Center 

Health  Systems  Management 
Faculty  Award  for  Advancement 
of  the  Profession  of  Health 
Management 
Karl  Matuszewski 
Director,  Technology 
Assessment  Program 
University  Hospital  Consortium 
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New  committee  puts 
patient  education  first 


What’s  the  best  way  to  teach  patients 
about  a recently  diagnosed  disease? 
How  can  healthcare  professionals 
obtain  the  best  information  for 
patients  on  diabetes,  healthy  hearts, 
and  wound  care  after  surgery? 


Recognizing  the  importance  of 
patient  education  to  the  mission  of 
Rush,  the  Patient  Educational  and 
Planning  Development  Oversight 
Committee  (PEPIX)C)  was 
established  a year  ago  to  help  ensure 
that  patients  receive  complete, 
accurate  and  current  healthcare 
information. 

“While  there  is  a lot  of  goixl 
patient  education  going  on 
throughout  the  Rush  System,  there’s 
no  mechanism  in  place  to  let 
everyone  know  what  educational 
materials  exist,  and  how  and  where  to 
access  them.”  says  Charlene  Tliomas, 
PhD.  RN.  who  chairs  the  18-member 
patient  education  committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical 
Staff’s  executive  committee,  an 
interdisciplinary  team  of 
representatives  from  throughout  the 
hospital  meets  monthly.  The  group, 
which  includes  employees  from  each 
of  the  five  hospitals,  Rush  Home 


Care-Chicago,  Information  Services, 
the  Library  and  Pharmacy,  is  charged 
with  developing  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive  patient  education 
plan.  Tlie  group  is  currently 
organizing  and  cataloging  patient 
education  materials. 

It’s  no  small  task,  given  the 
thousands  of  printed  pieces  and  health 
education  videotapes  available  on 
topics  like  coronary  care,  cancer  and 
total  hip  replacement.  The  committee 
is  responsible  for  making  sure  that  all 
materials  are  evaluated  by  clinical 
experts  to  ensure  quality  and  accuracy. 
Another  immediate  goal  is  to  establish 
a consistent  format  for  those  who 
want  to  create  new  patient  materials. 

Says  Thomas,  “It’s  our  job  to 
make  sure  copy  isn’t  too  technical, 
that  print  size  is  readable  and  that 
there  is  a consistent  format.” 

Building  a data  base  and  getting 
materials  on-line  so  that  employees 
on  every’  hospital  unit  can  access 


Rj^h  People 


Appointments 

Joseph  J.  Amato.  MD,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  surgery  and 
pediatrics.  He  also  ser\'es  as  director, 
section  ot  pediatric  cardiac  surgery,  at 
Rush  and  Cook  County  Hospital. 
Prii^r  to  joining  Rush.  Dr.  Amato  was 
chief  of  pediatric  cardiothoracic 
surgeiy  at  Schneider  Children's 
Hospital  c>f  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
Medical  Center,  New  Hyde  Park.  NY. 
Dr.  Amato  earned  his  medical  degree 
in  1962  from  the  Loyola  University 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine. 

Heidi  Baca,  MD,  joined  the 
Department  of  Dennatology  as  an 
assistant  professor  and  attending 
physician.  A 1990  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine, 

Dr.  Baca  is  a 
specialist  in  Mohs 
microscopic  skin 
cancer  surgeiy.  This 
technique  in  the 
most  effective  w’ay  of 
surgically  removing 
basil  cell  and  .squamous  cell  cancers 
typically  found  in  the  skin's  sun- 
cxptTsed  areas.  Dr.  Baca  als<i  profonns 
laser  and  dennatologic  surgery. 


The  Rush  Children’s  Hospital 
welcomes  two  new  faculty  members: 
Brian  D.  Hanna,  MDCM,  PhD,  was 
named  associate  professor  of 
pediatrics,  and  Raezelle  “Ricki” 
Zinman,  MDCM,  as  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics,  section  of 
pediatric  respiratory’  medicine.  A 
pediatric 

pulmonologist.  Dr. 

Zinman  serves  as 
associate  director  of 
the  Rush  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Center.  Dr. 

Hanna  directs 
programs  in 
invasive  pediatric 
cardiology  and 
pediatric  cardiac  research,  and  heads 
up  the  pediatric  cardiac 
transplantation  program.  The  two 
physicians  are  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 


Ann  Schuppert  has  been 
appointed  director  in  the  iiewly 
established  Office  of  International 
Services.  The  office,  located  in  417 
Academic  Facility',  will  ser\'e  the 
needs  of  exchange  visitors, 
researchers,  students  and  other 
international  visitors.  For  12  years, 
Schuppert  sensed  as  assistant  registrar 
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them  is  another  top  priority. 

Chris  Murphy,  RN,  staff  nurse  on 
7 North  Atrium,  says  this  would  save 
time  and  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
finding  materials. 

“We  see  a lot  of  patients  with 
blood  clots  and  I’ll  usually  call  the 
pharmacy  to  get  Coumadin  booklets.  If 
it’s  cancer-related,  I call  radiation 
therapy,  hut  there’s  days  I think,  ‘Oh 
no,  one  more  thing  1 have  to  do  today.’ 
"If  all  our  patient  education 
materials  were  centrally  located  and 
accessible.  I would  know  the  whole 
scope  of  what's  available  and  could 
gauge  which  materials  would  best 
help  teach  my  patients.  This  service 
could  definitely  help  improve  patient 
education  at  Rush.” 

Because  patients  are  spending  less 
time  in  the  hospital,  the  need  for 


more  pre-admission,  hospital  and 
post-discharge  education  is  crucial, 
says  Stephanie  Brown,  who  is  doing  a 
one-year  administrative  fellowship  at 
Rush  through  the  Illinois  Hospital 
and  Health  Systems  Association. 

“We  want  to  avoid  duplication, 
which  will  save  money,  especially  if 
we  purchase  pieces  in  large 
quantities,”  says  Brown. 

Both  Brown  and  Thomas  say 
quality  health  education  is  vital  for 
patients  and  their  families.  And,  says 
Thomas,  "Surv'eys  show  if 
communication  is  good,  patients’ 
level  of  satisfaction  with  Rush  rises." 

For  more  information  on  the 
patient  education  committee,  call 
Charlene  Thomas,  PhD,  RN.  at 
ext.  26565.  ■ 


for  Rush  University.  She  is  succeeded 
byjudithe  Hemandez-Neikrug,  who 
previously  worked  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago. 

L>Tm  Peters  has  been  named 
assistant  health  and  fitness  coordinator 
in  Employee  Health  and  Fitness.  She 
has  a BS  in  exercise  science  and 
teaches  aerobics  classes  at  Rush. 

Kudos 

Mary-  Choi,  RN,  was  selected  the 
winter  1994  Nurse  of  the  Quarter  in 
the  Special  Care  Nurseiy’. 

David  Clark,  PhD,  has  been 
elected  secretary  general  of  the 
International  Association  for  Suicide 
Prevention — the  first  American  to  be 
elected  to  this  position  in  the 
association's  35-year  history.  A 
psychologist  in  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being.  Dr.  Clark  hopes 
to  create  a stronger  worldwide 
awareness  that  suicide  is  one  of  the  10 
leading  causes  of  death  and  can  often 
be  prevented, 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  appointed  Jules  E. 
Harris,  MD,  to  a two-year  term  as 
chairman  of  the  immunology’  devices 
panel  of  its  medical  devices  advisory' 
committee.  Dr,  Harris  is  professor  of 
internal  medicine  and 
immunology/microbiology'. 

In  September.  Ponnunni  K.I. 
Kartha,  PhD,  was  named  a fellow  of 
the  American  College  ot  Radiology 


for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the 
field.  At  Rush  since 
1970,  Kartha  is  an 
associate  professor  of 
radiation  oncology 
and  medical  physics. 

Clifford  J. 

Kavinsky,  MD, 

PhD,  was  named 
the  “Internal  Medicine  Attending  of 
the  Year”  by  the  internal  medicine 
house  staff. 

John  S.  Long,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  public 
ser\’ice  degree  from  MacMurray 
College,  Jacksonville.  III.,  tor  his 
humanitarian  activities. 

Theodore  J.  Saclarides,  MD, 
head,  section  of  colon  and  rectal 
surgery'.  Department  of  General 
Surgery',  was  a 
traveling  fellow  for 
the  American 
Society  of  Colon 
and  Rectal  Surgeons 
to  the  Royal  Society’ 
of  Medicine. 

ColoptLKtology' 

Section.  Dr. 

Saclarides  spent  two 
weeks  in  England  and 
Norway,  teaching  ward  rounds  and 
obser\'ing  surgery.  ■ 
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Don't  forget 
the  benefits  fair 

H;we  questions  alx^ut  yvuir  health 
insurx\nee  unJ  whielt  IxMiettfs  are  right 
tor  Tlie  oiH.'n  entxillment  peritxl 
tor  Ix'netirs  runs  hvim  N^iv.  27 
tlmxigh  Dec.  IS.  Represenf.uives 
hvin  Humai\  Resources  and  several 
vendv,'ts  will  Ix'  on  hand  at  the 
l>enet'its  liur,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  on 
\Vednes.lay  and  Tluinxlay.  No\’.  2‘) 
and  SO,  in  the  ground-tlixir  lobby  of 
the  Atrium  Building. 

Viva  Las  Vegas 

A special  emplo\el.''■.il^«.ou^red  trip  to 
Uis  Vegas  is  planned  for  May  1 7-20. 
Rir  more  derails,  see  Jim  Wliidifl, 


InBref 


UNIGLOBE  GreatL.\kes  Travel,  at 
the  benefits  fair,  or  call  the  Employee 
Discounts.  Services  and  Acti\'ities 
Hotline  at  ext.  51322. 

Songs  of  the  season 

Tlie  Rush  Choir  will  sing  holiday 
favorites  in  se\'eral  perfonnances  at 
the  Medical  Center. 


(iftic  of  the  Jones  Building.  .Addirioiiul  jloiirs  i 
Comlnlcd  hy  Mcdiad  Center  .Arc/nVes 

100  YEARS  AGO  — November 

1895  marked  German  physicist’s 
Wilhelm  Roentgen’s  discovery  of  the 
X-ray.  James  B.  Herrick,  MD,  an 
1888  graduate  ot  Rush  Medical 
College  and  profes^Nor  of  medicine  at 
Rush,  recalled  in  his  1949 
autobiography,  Memones  of  Eighty 


(vre<idded  fo  die  June, ^ Building  in  I91.S, 

Yenrs,  the  1896  introduction  of  X- 
rays  to  the  Chicago  medical 
community.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  a 
primitive  X-ray  of  coins  in  a purse 
was  shown.  After  the  demonstration, 
Nicholas  Senn,  MD.  professor  of 
surgery  at  Rush,  predicted  that  X- 
rays  would  eventually  pinpoint 


stones  in  kidneys  or  gall  bladders — a 
prediction  which  came  true  within  a 
few  weeks. 

100  YEARS  AGO — The  Rash 

Archives  were  established  by  John  E. 
Rhodes,  MD,  professor  of  medicine, 
who  wrote  Rush  faculty  asking  them 
to  contribute  materials  for  the 
collection.  At  that  time,  Rush 
Medical  College  was  believed  to  be 
the  largest  medical  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  recently 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary.  Dr. 
Rhodes,  historian  of  the  college, 
convinced  faculty  of  the  need  for 
formal  archives,  which  continue  to  be 
used  today  to  study  Rush  history. 

20  YEARS  AGO — The  two  agencies 

that  form  Rush  Home  Care  Network 
were  founded.  Rush  Home  Care- 
Chicago,  tormerly  Rush  Home  Health 
Service,  was  established  as  the 
primary  educaticmal  site  for  preparing 
community  health  nursing  students 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Nursing. 
Rush  Home  Care-North  Shore,  also 
established  in  1975,  became  part  of 
the  Rush  system  in  1988.  Last  year, 
the  Rush  Home  Care  Network  made 
168,000  visits  to  4,575  patients.  ■ 


Thursday,  Dec.  14 
Noon,  Chapel 
Friday.  Dec.  1 5 
Noon,  Bowman  Center 
Tuesday,  Dec.  19 
Noon,  fourth  floor.  Atrium 
Wednesday,  Dec.  20 
Noon,  Cafeteria 

Give  from  the  heart 

You  can  adopt  a family  this  holiday 
season  by  calling  Community  Affairs. 
Employees  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
an  agency  in  the  Coalition  Against 
Hunger — a group  of  agencies, 
gathered  together  by  Rush,  to  help 
needy  femilies.  For  more  information 
/iding 
clothing 
gifts  for 
lilies,  call 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ ' ■ - ■ - ■ - Dec.  13. 

■ ■ " ■ ' V Community 

Affairs  is  also 

sponsoring  a food  drive,  Nov.  6 through 
Dec.  1 5.  Bring  in  your  canned  goods 
and  other  nonperishahle  food  items 
and  deposit  them  in  bins  near  the 
fourth  floor  bridge  in  the  Atrium 
Building,  and  in  the  lobbies  of  Jelke 
SouthCenter,  Schweppe- Sprague,  and 
TOB.  Toiletry  items  are  being  collected 
by  Admissions,  fourth  floor  Atrium. 

Wanted:  ruggers 

Rush  Occupational  Health  is  looking 
for  rugby  players  to  join  its  team — the 
West  Side  Condors.  The  team  plays 
regularly  in  Oak  Park,  but  also  gained 
international  experience  from  a 
summer  tour  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Thaibnd.  For  more  information,  call 
Adrian  Niailson  at  666-0028.  B 


Stroke... 

cononued  Jrom  Rage  I 
is  to  increase  African-Americans’ 
awareness  about  stroke  and  the  need 
for  regular  medical  exams  to  check 
blood  pressure  and  track  other 
cardiovascular  risks.  To  spread  the 
word  about  stroke  prevention,  Dr. 
Gorelick  has  enlisted  the  help  of  more 
than  a dozen  former  stroke  patients — 
people  like  Sylvia  Fulton  who  have 
become  experts  on  stroke  through 
first-hand  experience. 

“More  than  500,000  Americans 
suffer  strokes  each  year,  and  research 
show’s  that  up  to  three-fourths  of  these 
strokes  are  caused  by  reversible  risks 
such  as  high  bkxxJ  pressure  and 
smoking,”  explains  Dr.  Gorelick.  “That’s 
close  to  375,000  strokes  a year  that  w'e 
could  prevent  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  we  could  save  each  year.” 

Addiaonal  information  on  the 
African-American  Andplatelet  Stroke 
Prevention  Study  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Rush  Center  for  Stroke 
Research  at  (31 2)  432-5200.  ■ 


Patients  share  the  spotlight 
at  Neuroscience  Institute  opening 


Camerm  Rudick  and  his  mother  Jane  Rudick,  chat  with  neurologist  Frank  Morrell  MD. 
head  of  the  Rush  Epilepsy  Center,  at  the  Neuroscience  Institute's  formal  opening. 

A uniqite  brain  surgery,  develojred  by  Dr.  Morrell,  has  allotued  Cflmeron.  I i , to  lead  a 
nimnal  life,  his  nwther  told  guests  at  the  opening. 

The  programs  of  the  Rush  Neurascience  Institute  are  known  for  landmark 
research,  and  advanced  treatments  and  surgeries.  But  the  driving  force  behind 
this  work  are  the  people  who  wage  daily  battles  against  neurological  disease. 

These  patients  were  honored  guests  at  a dinner  marking  the  fonnal 
opening  of  the  Neuroscience  Institute  on  Nov.  9 at  the  Drake  Hotel.  Among 
the  370  people  who  attended  were  Rush  staff,  Chicago-area  business  and 
community  leaders,  and  patients  and  families  who  enjoy  better  lives  thanks  to 
the  care  they  receive  at  Rush. 

The  Neuroscience  Institute  brings  together  the  various  Rush  programs 
involved  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  study  of  neurological  diseases 
and  disorders. 

“My  main  feeling  is  how  fortunate  I am  to  be  involved  in  a program  with 
so  many  wonderful  faculty  and  so  many  wonderful  patients  who  have  allowed 
us  to  he  involved  in  their  care,”  said  neurologist  Jacob  Fox,  MD,  who 
codirects  the  Institute  with  neurosurgeon  Walter  W.  Whisler,  MD,  PhD. 

Speakers  included  Jane  Rudick  and  her  1 1-year-old  son,  Cameron. 

At  age  6,  Cameron  underwent  a unique  brain  surgery — developed  by  Rush 
neurologist  Frank  Morrell,  MD,  and  performed  by  L^r.  Whisler — to  treat  a rare 
form  of  epilepsy  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  ability  to  speak  and  communicate. 

“When  I hear  other  parents  at  Little  League  complain  about  sitting  in  the 
hot  sun.  I'm  laughing  inside,”  said  Mrs.  Rudick.  “My  heart  is  singing  because  1 
have  a normal  1 1 -year-old  boy." 

Jerome  Schain  described  how  his  father  has  benefited  from  adult  day  care 
provided  at  the  Alzheimer’s  Family  Care  Center,  a joint  effort  of  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center,  the  Greater  Chicagoland  Chapter  of  the 
Alzheimer’s  As.sociation  and  the  West  Side  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center. 

Nuvcmlwr  IWS 


Medical  Center  en  track 
with  budget  prejections 


The  Medical  Center  is  on  track 
financially  for  the  first  quarter, 
the  senior  vice  president  for  hospital 
affairs  reported  at  quarterly  employee 
meetings  last  month, 

James  T.  Frankenhach,  one  of 
several  officials  who  spoke  at  the  Oct. 
16,  17  and  19  meetings,  said  Rush's 
financial  performance  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year — ^July 
1 to  Oct.  1 — was  about  on  par  with 
budget  projections. 

While  admissions  were  about  3 
percent  below  projections,  and 
patient  days  were  down  about  5 
percent,  overall  inpatient  revenue  was 
still  higher  than  had  been  budgeted. 
Frankenhach  said.  This  was  due  to 
increased  revenue  from  ancillary 
services  and  surgeries,  he  said. 

“We  did  more  surgeries  during 
August  than  in  each  of  the  26 
previous  months,”  Frankenhach  said. 

Outpatient  revenue  during  the 
first  quarter  was  about  7 percent 
higher  than  expected,  he  said. 

"This  is  an  encouraging  sign, 
because  as  more  care  moves  to  the 
outpatient  arena,  we  want  to  be  the 
ones  providing  it,”  Frankenhach  said. 

In  other  business,  Frankenhach 
reported  rhat  Rush  University’s  1995- 
96  class  is  the  largest  ever.  The  Office 
t)f  the  Registrar  repi-)rted  that  1.470 
students  are  enrolled  this  academic 
year,  up  from  1,321  last  year. 

Graduate  level  nursing  programs 
boasted  the  largest  increases — from 
255  students  last  year  to  363  this  year. 

Frankenhach  also  reported  that 
an  affiliation  agreement  with 
Riverside  Health  System  in 
Kankakee,  111.,  is  expected  to  be 
finalized  by  die  end  of  the  year.  The 
affiliation  should  greatly  enhance 
Rush’s  presence  in  southwest 
suburban  Chicago,  he  said. 

“There  are  a lot  of  patients  in 
that  area  who  need  tertiary  care  and 
could  be  attracted  to  Rusli,”  he  said. 

Frankenhach  also  reported  that  a 
project  to  redesign  the  Professional 
Building  circle  driveway  is  expected 
to  be  finished  by  late  November.  The 
reconstruction  is  the  first  step  toward 
a plan  to  designate  that  area  as  the 
main  access  point  for  the  hospital  and 
professional  buildings,  he  said.  More 
work  in  the  driveway  area  will  be 
done  next  spring. 


Frankenhach  also  announced  that 
cardio'thoracic  surgeon  Alvaro 
Montoya,  MD,  has  been  appointed 
surgical  director  of  Rush’s  lung 
transplant  program. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Paul  Skiem, 
director  of  the  compensation  and 
benefits  department,  announced  that 
open  enrollment  will  be  held  Nov.  27 
to  Dec.  15.  During  this  period, 
employees  can  change  health  plans 
without  providing  evidence  of 
insurability.  A benefits  confirmation 
statement  will  be  mailed  in  early 
November  to  remind  employees  of 
their  current  level  of  benefits.  An 
accompanying  information  sheet  will 
detail  any  changes  in  plan  prices, 
Skiem  said. 

Skiem  also  announced  that  the 
armual  benefits  fair  will  be  held  Nov. 
29  and  30.  Representatives  from 
insurance  carriers,  tax  shelter  and 
annuity,  social  security  administration 
and  payroll  department  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions. 

Wendy  Manning,  Rush’s  director 
of  marketing  services,  reported  on  the 
Medical  Center’s  current  advertising 
strategy.  Manning  said  the  Medical 
Center  will  target  large  groups  of 
consumers  through  print  and  radio 
ads  aimed  at  achieving  two  major 
goals  for  the  coming  year:  Motivating 
consumers,  physicians  and  managed 
care  companies  to  come  to  Rush,  and 
reinforcing  that  those  who  have 
chosen  Rush  have  made  the  right 
decision.  EXiring  the  next  year,  the 
marketing  department  will  continue 
to  increase  consumer  awareness  of  the 
Medical  Center,  its  institutes  and 
services,  she  said. 

Manning  also  reported  an  increase 
in  calls  to  the  Rush  Physician  Referral 
Serx'ice,  which  helps  consumers  locate 
Rush  doctors  and  learn  about  specific 
programs  and  ser\'ices. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
service  took  11,500  calls,  up  from 
approximately  8,2000  last  year. 

Most  of  the  callers  are  interested  in 
internal  medicine  physicians  and 
obstetricians  and  gynecologists. 

Recent  consumer  surveys,  she 
said,  have  shown  increased  awareness 
about  Rush  as  a general  healthcare 
provider,  and  as  a place  to  turn  for 
specialized  care  through  the 
Rush  Institutes.  ■ 


'Tis  the  season 
for  a party 


Due  to  a record  turnout  last 
year,  the  Rush  holiday  party 
will  again  be  held  on-campus 
in  the  cafeteria.  To 
accommodate  all  three  shifts, 
a holiday  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  will  be  ser\*ed  from 
6:30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  on  Wednesday.  Dec.  20. 

Admission  will  be  by  ticket  only;  tickets  will  be  distributed  to  employees 
with  rheir  payroll  checks  in  early  December.  Employees  interested  in  playing 
jolly  Saint  Nick  can  call  Andrea  Walsh,  of  Human  Resources,  at  ext.  25918. 


Caring  counts 


Former  Chicago  Bears  star  Ron  Rivera  signs  an 
autograph  ferr  Gertrude  Smart,  semw payroll  analyst, 
at  the  Rush'Uniced  Way  Crusade  of  Mercy  kick-off 
breakfast,  held  Oct.  i 2 in  Room  Five  Hundred.  The 
gnr^ron  star  and  a former  colleague,  Bears  wide -receiver 
Brian  Boschnagel,  told  Rush’s  United  Way  campaign  managers 
and  solicitors  about  the  many  programs  and  services  that  United  Way-funded 
agencies  provide  to  Chicago  residents.  Through  Nov.  10,  Rush  employees  had 
contributed  $143,000  coward  the  1995  campaign  goal  of  $221 ,000. 


Dr  Tuman  named  to  endowed  chair 


Kermeth  j.  Tuman,  MD,  has  been 
named  die  Max  S.  Sadove.  MD. 
Protessor  of  Anesthesiology  at  Rush. 

Professor  and  vice  chairman  in 
the  Department  of  Anesthesiology’. 

Dr.  Tuman  joined  the  Rush  faculty 
during  his  1984  fellowship  in 
cardiovascular  anesthesia  and  critical 
care.  He  has  seri'ed  as  director  of  the 
division  of  cardiovascular  anesthesia 
and  as  clinical  coordinator  for  the 
operating  room. 

Dr.  Tuman  is  a fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Critical  Care 
Maiicine  and  serves  as  an  oral 
examiner  tor  the  American  Board  of 
Anesthesiology.  He  is  associate  editor- 
in-chief  of  Anesthesia  and  Analgesia 
and  senses  on  the  editorial  boards  of 
several  journals.  Dr.  Tuman  is 
internationally  known  for  his  research 
on  the  effect  of  anesthetic  techniques 
and  monitoring  on  outcome  after 
surgery'  in  patients  with  cardiac 
disease.  He  has  published  numerous 
articles  and  book  chapters  on  the  care 
of  patients  w'ith  cardiovascular  disease. 

Dr.  Tuman’s  broad  expertise  with 
the  clinical,  research  and  teaching 
aspects  of  cardiovascular  anesthesia 
and  critical  care  have  been  recognized 
by  his  peers,  who  recently  voted  him 
to  The  Best  Doctors  in  Atncrica  book. 


kVnncth./  Ti.mcm.MD 


A 1 980  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Pritzker  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Tuman  trained  in 
the  general  surgery  residency  program 
at  Cook  County  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  Hospital,  and 
subsequently  pursued  a residency  in 
anesthesiology'  at  Northwestern 
University  Medical  Center. 

Established  in  1984.  the  Sadove 
chair  honors  Max  S.  Sadove,  MD, 
w'ho  chaired  the  Department  of 
Anesthesiology'  at  Rush  from 
1970-79.  ■ 


rr  IWS 


Sleuthing  out  solutions 


Cnn^l\T»  Skip{X'r,  LC^W,  silk’s  tliar 
after  s{X'iuiii\g  1 yt'ars  as  an  iitpatient 
SkX'ial  worker  ar  Rush,  she  was  ready 
tor  vX'*methinj:  dirteantt. 

ixi  two  years  ixgo,  she  became  a 
home  can.'  sivial  worker  at  Rush 
Home  Oue^  Network.  She  \’isits 


a referral  from  the  Illinois  Deparrmeni 
of  Rehabilitation  Ser\’ices  for  training 
at  the  Lighthouse  tor  the  Blind,  where 
the  woman  learned  to  use  a w’hito 
cane  so  she  could  walk  outside  again. 
"She  met  a lot  of  people  there,  who 
were  in  situations  similar  to  hers,  and 


Navigafing  the  state's  Intblic  aid  bureaucracy 
hy  leUphime,  Rus/i  Ht/me  Care  Network 
UKtal  w/rker  CaroI>7i  Skipper,  LCSW,  wttrks 
I (m  getting  help  for  Willie  Harris , whose  second 
I leg  was  recently  amputated. 


that  w’as  gwd,"  says  Skipper. 

Next,  Skip[>er  helpcvl  die  woman 
apply  tor  CHA  senior  hoiLsing  and  diey 
also  in\'estigate».l  priiaite  housing.  "We’re 
still  working  on  diis,"  Skip^xr  says. 

Because  Skipper  successfully 
navigated  through  several 
bureaucracies  to  help  her  client  solve 
what  seemed  to  be  overwhelming 
problems  of  day-to-day  life,  the 
w’oman  has  become  more  optimistic 
about  her  physical  condition,  says 
Skipper.  "Her  depre.ssion  has  lifted." 

Skipper  does  not  always  see  such 
positive  results  in  her  quest  to  help 
Home  Care  Network  patients. 
"Sometimes  I’m  die  bearer  of  bad 
new's,’’  she  says.  "For  example.  I’ve 
had  to  tell  patients  that  their  income 
is  too  high  for  the  government  to  pay 
tor  homemaker  services.” 

Her  colleague.  Ronald 
Froemming,  LCSW,  says  Skipper’s 
clients  feel  safe  widi  her.  "They  trust 
Carol>Ti,”  he  says.  "She’s 
compassionate,  but  she’s  also  v'er^' 
skillflil  in  getting  information  and 
putting  all  the  pieces  together  to  help 
patients  with  their  problems.  Carohm’s 
a v'er^'  good  patient  adv'ocate.” 

Skipper  also  enjoys  mentoring 
social  work  students  in  field  training 
at  Rush  Home  Care  Network,  leading 
a discussion  group  where  they  talk 
about  their  experiences.  She  also 
serves  on  the  Network’s  ethics 
committee,  which  decides  on 
appropriate  measures,  such  as  whether 
it’s  time  for  a patient  to  have  hospice 
care  rather  than  home  care. 

“I  do  enjoy  my  work,”  says 
Skipper,  whose  mother  was  a school 
social  vv'orker,  while  her  father  was  a 
professor  of  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy.  "I  put 
together  my  dad’s  interest  in 
human  science  and  my  mother’s 
in  social  work  and  became  a 
medical  social  worker." 

Also  a sleuth,  a 
compassionate  advocate  and 
guide,  and  a mentor.  ■ 


patients  who  receive  care  at  home 
because  they  are  clmmically  ill  or 
recuperating  hxim  illness  or  injury'. 

Skipper  Silk'S  she  likes  l-^ing  out  of 
the  haspiral — where  she  worked  on 
medical  units,  in  pediatrics,  in 
g>Tiecolog>'  and,  for  lO  years,  in 
oncology’ — and  helping  people  in 
their  homes.  “Now  I see  people  as 
individuals,  not  just  as  patients,”  she 


People  x')  Know 


ex'plains.  “I  see  dveir  environment, 
their  families  and  houses,  and  how 
they  live.  I feel  I know  them  better 
and  I can  help  tlvem  more  because  I'm 
familiar  widv  their  situations.” 

One  of  nine  Rush  Home  Care 
Network  social  workers,  Skipper  sees 
1 7 patients  each  week.  While  she  sees 
some  only  once  or  twice,  she  may 
visit  others  for  sev'eral  months. 

Her  goal  is  to  help  her  clients 
function  as  normally  as  possible, 
despite  the  disruption  illness  or  injury' 
has  caused  in  their  lives.  She  begins 
hy  assessing  their  needs,  their 
problems,  weaknesses  and  strengths, 
and  then  she  goes  to  work. 

“I’m  part  detective,  part  guide, 
pan  adv’ocate,”  she  says.  “I  do  a lot  of 
different  things  and  I often  see 
positive  results." 

A knott>’  case  for  Skipper  was 
finding  help  for  an  elderly  diabetic 
patient  with  a low  income  who 
wanted  to  remain  independent,  but 
was  having  difficult^'  traveling  to 
dialysis  for  failing  kidneys.  The 
woman,  says  Skipper,  was  becoming 
blind  and  didn’t  hav'e  dependable  in- 
home  help.  Her  building  was  being 
sold  and  she  had  become, 
understandably,  a litde  depressed. 

“She  was  overwhelmed  by  her 
physical  condition,”  says  Skipper. 

First,  Skipper  helped  find  a new 
homemaker.  Then  she  solved  the 
transportation  problem  by  helping  the 
woman  get  discounted  CTA  cab 
vouchers  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  wait 
for  the  RTA  special  bus.  She  got  the 
patient 


Laundry  employees  honored 

The  hard-working  staff  of 

Lolita  Nicks 

Laundry/Linen  Serv'ices  received 

Lee  Dorothy  Ray 

praise  and  recognition  during  its 

Annie  Rogers 

annual  pride  day  in  mid-October. 

Celia  Villarreal 

Congratulations  to  the  following 

Rdell  Walker 

employees  wl'u') — each  day — wash. 
dr\’  and  distribute  more  than  14  tons 

Arthur  Watson 

of  soiled  sheets,  towels,  scrubs,  gowns 

Good  Attendance 

and  baby  blankets  to  more  than 
1,400  beds  in  the  Rush  System  tor 

Antoinette  Henry 

Healtiv. 

Founders  Day 
5 Years 

Nathaniel  Davis 

Adonis  Ahrons 

Laundrv'  Employee  of 

Ana  Badillo 

the  Second  Quarter 

Mari' 

Antoinette  Henry 

Anita  Page 

Willie  Huddleston 

Laundry  Employee  of 

Bt)bhy  Scott 

the  Third  Quarter 

Darrell  Tliomas 

Perfect  Attendance  Awards 

15  Years 

Bennie  Caldwell 

Billy  Murphy 

Vemia  Crayton 
Nathaniel  Davis 

Lolita  Nicks 

Patricia  Enge 

Retired  Staff 

Almeda  Hamilin 

Booker  Bates 

Martha  Herrera 

Laura  Dent 

Anthony  Mixon 
Goulhoume  Morris 
Billy  Murphy 

Bertha  Ramos 

They  got  rhythm 

A line  uf  tap-dancing  members  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Rush-Presbyterian-Sc. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  modeled  party  dresses  from  The  Lake  Forest  Shop  in  one 
of \7  scenes  in  the  Board's  69th  annual  fashion  .s/iou;,  "R/iyt/ims  of  the  Night," 
at  Medinah  Temple  on  tfie  evening  of  Sept.  17 . About  4 ,000  people  attended  the 
show,  the  first  held  in  the  evening  in  50  :years.  Proceeds  ivill  benefit  the  Rush 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Center  and  the  Alzheimer's  Family  Care  Center. 


Bnployees  want  teamwork  and  recognition 


Tlie  results  of  the  September  1995 
employee  opinion  survey  are  in, 
and  three  areas  stand  out  as  being  of 
most  interest  to  employees — customer 
satisfaction/teamwork,  recognition 
and  job  satisfaction. 

Tlie  survey  found  that  employees 
overwhelmingly  value  customer 
satisfaction,  with  cltise  to  98  percent 
reporting  that  “customers  come  first." 
According  to  James  Frankenbach, 
senior  vice  president  for  hospital  affairs, 
“Patient  care  is  what  Rush  is  about.  It’s 
great  tt)  know  that  nearly  100  percent 
of  Rush  empkryees  agree  with  this 
philosophy.  Tliis  attitude  will  enable 
Rush  to  thrive  in  the  years  ahead.” 
Teamwork  contributes  to 
customer  satisfaction,  but  only  half  of 
those  sur\'eyed  believe  there  is  a strong 
emphasis  on  teamwork  at  Rush.  Even 
fewer  believe  there  is  a spirit  of 
cooperation  and  teamwork  among  the 
departments  or  units  in  Rush.  To 
address  this  issue,  hospital  affairs  hits 
hinded  research  and  implemented  a 
program  to  help  employees  work  in 
teams,  communicate  with  others  and 


be  accountable  for  their  actions. 

The  research  is  currently  in  its  first 
stage  with  rhe  second  stage  beginning 
in  the  spring  of  1996.  Results  will  be 
shared. 

Rush  employees  are  also 
interested  in  day-to-day  recognition 
from  their  supervisors.  Fewer  than 
half  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
receive  feedback  from  their 
supervisors  on  their  performance 
throughout  the  year.  According  to 
Larry  Burton,  ThD,  associate  vice 
president  for  values  and  human 
resources,  “When  you  don't  feel 
recognized,  it  affects  morale.”  As  a 
result,  Rush  has  rolled  out  a new 
employee  recognition  program  that 
will  provide  consistent  and  regular 
recognition.  “We  know  that 
recognition  is  more  important  than 
an  award,”  said  Dr.  Burton. 

Although  employee  satisfaction 
scores  remain  high  (75.8  percent).  Dr. 
Burton  is  concerned.  Rush  aims  to 
achieve  scores  of  80  percent  or  higher. 
According  to  Dr.  Burton,  "Anything 
lower  is  unacceptable.  However,  we 


do  understand  that  this  is  a difficult 
time  for  everyone  in  the  healthcare 
field.  We  also  understand  that  there 
have  been  changes  at  Rush  that  may 
contribute.  There  is  more  that  we  can 
do  to  reach  the  level  we  would  like.” 
Rush  is  examining  benchmark  studies 
in  this  area  that  will  compare  Rush 
with  other  healthcare  institutions. 


The  employee  opinion  surveys 
have  been  gauging  the  beliefs  and 
ideas  of  employees  for  six  years. 
Employees  are  encouraged  to 
complete  the  survey  when  they  are 
asked  to  participate — employee 
programs  depend  on  their  answers.  ■ 


Rush  System 
plan  sets 
priorities 

To  keep  employees  infi/rmed  about  the 
Rush  System  for  Health,  NewsRounds 
will  occasionally  print  a column  on  the 
latest  developmerits  in  the  System. 

The  Rush  System  for  Health,  Inc.,  a 
joint  venture  that  currently 
encompasses  nine  hospitals, 
including  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Medical  Center,  has  begun 
organizing  for  planning  and 
managed-care  contracting  on  a 
system-wide  basis. 


(D  RUSH 

Rush  System  for  Health 


A strategic  plan,  expected  to  be 
approved  by  the  System’s  board  of 
directors  in  January  1996,  will  include 
as  a priority  the  development  of 
clinical  protocols  and  quality 
measurements  necessary  tor  the 
contracting  of  managed  care.  Ocher 
points  of  the  plan  include 

♦ Establishing  a system-wide 
physician-hospital  organization 
— PHO. 

• Developing  strategies  to  increase 
the  number  of  primary  care 
providers  in  the  System. 

• Reducing  costs  through  group 
purchasing  and  other 
consolidation  eflorts. 

♦ Developing  a coordinated 
intormatitm  system  to  be  used  by 
all  members  of  the  System. 

A study  of  how  the  System  can 
provide  long-term  care  tor  geriatric 
patients  is  under  way. 


Recently  initiated  talks  between 
the  Rush  System  and  Rush  Prudential 
Health  Plans  are  discussing  a 
Medicare  HMO  plan  that  would  rely 
heavily  on  member  hospitals.  The 
HMO  is  expected  to  be  available  to 
senior  citizens  by  July  1996. 

Hospital  members  of  the  System 
are  Copley  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Aurora.  Holy  Family  Medical  Center 
in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  Masonic 
Medical 
Center  in 
Chicago, 

Lake 
Forest 
Hospital, 

Oak  Park 
Hospital. 

Rush 
North 
Shore 
Medical 
Center  in 
Skokie, 

Westlake  Community  Hospital  in 
Melrose  Park,  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Medical  Center  and  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Healthcenter.  In  August, 
Riverside  Medical  Center  in 
Kankakee  announced  its  intent  to 
join  the  System.  Negotiations  are 
expected  to  conclude  by  year’s  end, 
making  it  the  tenth  hospital  member. 

Tl'ie  Rush  System  for  Health, 
Inc.,  is  governed  by  a board  of 
directors  composed  of  the  member 
hospitals’  presidents.  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  System’s  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  Ktdston  Building  on 
the  Rush  campus.  Theresa  Hush 
Stoica  is  executive  director.  ■ 


T/k'ivvi  Hiisli  Stoicci 


Roll  with  the  hadglng  program 


With  the  pilot  phase  successfully 
completed — and  more  than 
300  employees  receiving  payroll 
checks  since  late  October  via  the  new 
time-and-attendance  system — the 
Medical  Center’s  rebadging  and 
implementation  program  is  moving 
into  other  areas. 

More  than  1,000  employees  who 
work  in  Academic  Facility,  Triangle 
Office  Building,  Schweppe-Sprague 
and  Maternal-Child  Nursing  have 
had  new  ID  photos  taken  and  are 
beginning  to  swipe  each  day.  While 
receiving  training  in  the  new  system, 
employees  are  also  tilling  out  time 
cards,  says  Human  Resources’  Dianne 
Zimmerman. 

“When  everyone  in  this  first 
group  has  demonstrated  success  in 
using  the  new  system,  they’ll  stop 
using  time 


Systems  Support  will  work  closely 
with  all  departments  to  ertsure  that 
they  have  the  computer  equipment 
and  hardware  and  software  necessary 
to  access  to  the  new  time-and- 
attendance  system. 

It  will  be  several  more  months 
before  the  entire  Medical  Center  is 
paid  the  new  way,  says  Zimmerman, 
who  notes  that  five  additional  groups 
of  1,000  employees  each  need  to 
complete  the  budging  and  training 
process. 

She  stresses  that  supervisors  will 
be  notified  well  in  advance  when 
their  area  is  scheduled  tor  badging, 
training  and  implementation.  ■ 


Its  TIME  TO 
ROLL  WITH 
THE  PROGRAM! 


cards  after 
two  or  j 

more  pay  ( 
periods  i 

and  ‘go 
live,’  probably 
in  late  November  or  early 
December,"  says  Zimmerman. 

Employees  who  are  absent  ^ 
or  forget  to  “swipe  in”  will  ^ ^ 

need  to  notify  their  '^l'' 

supervisors  in  order  to  be  paid  \ 

correctly.  Super\'isors  and  managers 
will  then  review,  edit  and  make 
necessary  changes  on-line.  All 
super\'isors  and  managers  will  be 
asked  to  complete  a tour-hour 
computer  training  session  in 
Infonnation  Ser\’ices.  Morning  and 
afternoon  classes  are  held  each 
Tuesday.  Super\isors  will  be  notified 
about  their  scheduled  training. 


Alzheimer's  Center  celebrates  10  years 


In  ihcir  later  years,  u/)  to  40  [>ercent  of  today's  20 
year  olds  could  he  at  risk  for  Alzheimer's  disease , 
accordi)\g  to  Zaven  Khachaturian,  PhD,  center, 
keynote  speaker  at  the  Rush  Alzheimer's.Disease 
Center  (RADC)  lOth  anniversmy  conference. 


In  W8S,  Americans  wea'  just 

snmu\«  to  the  de\’asratii\t: 

m;\jimrude  of  Ahheimers  disease,  the 
Rush  Akheimer’s  Dise;ise  Center 
(RAIX'!)  w-.^s  esrahlislievi  to  meet  the 
net\ls  of  hunilies  touchevl  by  this  illness. 
0\’er  the  p;\st  decade,  the  Center  has 
esrablished  itself  as  a national  leader  tor 
the  diagniisis  ;md  care  of  Ald\eimer’s 
p;^tients,  and  reseaala  and  education 
relatev.1  to  the  disease. 

Tile  RADC  celebrated  its  lOtii 
anniveiSi^r>-  with  a conference, 
"Advances  in  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Research.”  on  November  8.  More 
chan  1 70  pe^^ple  attended  to  learn 
about  the  newest  advances  in  brain 
research  and  patient  care. 

"Our  future  revolves 
imiund  research.  As  har  as 
we’ve  come,  diere’s  a lot  more 
we  need  to  do  for  our  patients 
;y\d  families,”  said  Jacob  Fox, 

MD.  who  codirects  the 
R.ADC  widi  Denis  Evans, 

MD. 

The  ke^Tiote  speaker 
was  Zaven  Khachaturian, 

PhD,  fbnner  director  of  die 
Office  of  .Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Research  at  the 
National  Institute  on 
Aging,  now  an 
international  consultant. 

His  latest  work  im'olves 


creation  of  the  Ronald  and  Nancy 
Reagan  Institute  through  the 
ChicagO'basetl  Alzheimer’s 
Assix:iation. 

Citing  research  conducted  by 
RAIX^  codirector  Dr.  Evans,  Dr. 
Khachaturian  said  chat  Alzheimer’s 
disease,  wliich  now  affects  about  4 
million  Americans,  is  not  just  a 
problem  for  the  i>ld.  With  more 

people  living  into  their  80s 


and  90s,  the  number  of  people  with 
Alzheimer’s  will  double  every  decade, 
he  said.  Up  to  40  percent  of  today’s  20 
year  olds  may  ultimately  get  the 
disease,  if  a means  of  prevention  is 
not  found. 

“My  message  to  people  born  in 
1975  is  that  we  had  better  start  doing 
something  about  this  disease  now," 
said  Dr.  Khachaturian. 

While  a cure  for  Alzheimer's  is  a 
long  way  oft,  researchers  are  focusing 


RADC  codirectors  Denis  Evans  MD,  left,  and 
Jacob  Fox  MD,  olso  Addressed  die  conference. 


on  treatments  that  could  delay  the 
onset  of  disabling  symptoms  such  as 
memory  loss,  extending  the  length  of 
time  that  patients  can  live  at  home 
with  their  families,  said  Dr. 
Khachaturian. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr. 
Evans,  who  described  a community- 
based  Rush  study  exploring  risk 
facrore  for  Alzheimer’s  disease. 
Researchen>  Elliott  Mufson,  PhD,  and 
David  Bennett,  MD,  described 
research  at  Rush  and  other  centers 
looking  at  how  Alzheimer’s  alters 
brain  structure  and  chemistry,  and 
how  this  relates  to  symptoms  such  as 
forgetfulness  and  confusion. 

RADC  staff  members  David 
Lindeinan,  PhD,  Robert  Wilson, 
PhD,  and  Concetta  Ftirchetri,  MD, 
detailed  recent  findings  in  the 
i diagnosis,  care  and  treatment  of 
I people  with  Alzheimer’s,  and  nurse 
j Carol  Farran,  DNSc,  RN,  described 
studies  aimed  at  helping  families 
I cope  with  the  experience 
I of  caregiving.  B 
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Transplant 
patients 
beat 
the  odds 

Last  Christmas, 
James  DiFilippo 
couldn’t  walk 
200  yards 

without  getting  short  of  breath.  Heart 
failure  had  turned  the  one-time 
athlete  into  an  unwilling  invalid,  and 
even  simple  activities  drained  his 
energy  and  strength. 

A heart  transplant  in  May  1995 
offered  Mr.  DiFilippo  a second  chance 
for  a healthy,  active  life. 

“Within  a week  of  my  surgery,  I 
felt  better  than  1 had  in  five  years,” 
says  Mr.  DiFilippo,  51,  whose  new 
heart  has  allowed  him  to  gradually 
resume  an  active  lifestyle. 

More  than  18,000  organ  trans- 
plants and  500,000  tissue  transplants 
are  performed  in  the  United  States 
annually.  For  some  adults  and  child- 
ren, such  operations  are  their  only 
chance  for  healthy,  normal  lives. 

James  DiFilippo  is  one  of 
hundreds  of  Rush  transplant  patients 
each  year  who  beat  the  txids  imposed 
by  organ  failure  and  serious  illness. 
Here  are  a few  of  their  stories. 

Guadalupe  Gomez 

,At  the  age  of  8,  Guadalupe  Gomez 
is  discovering  what  it's  like  to  go  to 


school,  and  to  run  and  play  with  other 
children.  Bom  with  a life-threatening 
liver  disease  called  biliary  atresia, 
Guadalupe  spent  the  first  seven  years 
of  her  life  battling  the  illness. 

A liver  transplant  perfomied  by 
Rush  transplant  surgeons  in 
September  1994  has  given  Guadalupe 
the  chance  to  be  a normal  child. 


James  W.  Williams,  MD,  directs  the 
Rush  Liver  Transplant  Program, 
which  combines  the  skill  of  one  of  the 
nation's  most  experienced  transpkint 
teams  with  a full  range  of  diagn<.>stic 
and  treatment  services. 

“For  sev'en  years,  we  cried  and  we 

conrmued  on  fwge  4 


Brightening  holidays  for  hospitalized  kids 


There’s  no  place  like  home. 

especially  during  the  holidays. 
But  for  people  suffering  from  serious 
illness  or  injury  that  requires  a 
hospital  stay,  coming  home  isn’t 
always  an  option.  And  spending  the 
holidays  in  the  hospital  can  be 
especially  difficult  for  those  to  whom 


the  season  is  most  magical — children. 

That's  why  Rush  nurses  and 
pediatric  stafl  do  everything  they  can 
to  ensure  that  the  hospital’s  young 
patients  fall  asleep  on  Christmas  Eve 
to  visions  of  sugarplums  and  riny 
reindeer,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  hospital  beds. 


By  organizing  family  feasts, 
caroling,  gift  e.xchanges,  Santa  visits 
and  other  holiday  activities,  the  staff 
of  the  Rush  Children’s  Hospital  help 
bring  the  holida\'s  to  children  who 
can’t  be  home  for  them. 

“We  try  to  plan  a variety  of 
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Pickles,  ice  cream...now  dirt 

John  Weirrner,  MO,  a Rush 
ohscerrician/g>Tiecologist  who 
speciali:es  in  matcmal-feral  medicine 
and  high-risk  pregnancy,  appeared  on 
WBE2  radio’s  '‘"Hilk  of  the  City'” 
pa>gram  to  discuss  a study  appearing 
in  tlie  September  1 995  issue  of  the 
journal  Birth  detailing  a little  known 
disorder  among  pregnant  women  that 
causes  crax'ings  for  unusual  foods, 
including  dirt,  chalk  and  baking  soda, 
and  sometimes  tor  smells  like 
ammonia  or  permanent  magic  marker. 
Weitmer  said  the  cravings  are  closely 
related  to  pica  disorder,  which  is  a 
cia\'ing  to  eat  substances  not 
considered  to  be  fixid,  and  diat  the 
limited  data  on  the  subject  may  be 


Cancer  in  males,  females  topic 
of  radio  show 

Rush  oncologist  Saralt  Lincoln,  MD, 
who  specializes  in  breast  and  ovarian 
cancer,  appeared  on  WJJD  radio’s 
Sunday  morning,  Nov.  12,  edition  of 
“Your  Health  Matters,”  w’here  she 
discussed  cancer  in  women.  The  two- 
hour  call-in  show'  airs  at  9 on  1 160 
AM.  Dennis  Pessis,  MD,  a Rush 
urologist,  talked  on  the  topic  of  men’s 
cancers  on  the  same  show'  on  No\'.  26. 

Knitting  tiny  garments 

When  the  March  of  Dimes  donated 
380  hand-knit  caps  to  Rush’s  Special 
Care  Nursery'  on  Oct.  24.  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  WMAQ  channel  5 
television  and  the  C/iicago  Sun-Times. 
Tlie  foundation  plans  to  donate  a 


hloTUxwestcrrt  Unii’ersiiy  joumnlism  .student  Kim  Mur/)/iv  does 
a stfliidup  interweit'  imh  Rits/i  /i/umiindst  Sabah  Hussein, 
PharniD,  for  a class  project  in  /woodcost /irodiicrion.  Topic  of 
the  imeri’iew  teas  the  misuse  of  am/b/otic  drugs. 


due  to  women 
keeping  the 
information  to  themseh'es  because 
they’re  ashamed  of  their  cravings. 

“In  pregnancy  you’ve  got  two 
patients — the  mother  and  the  fetus — 
and  both  of  them  could  be  affected,” 
Weitzner  said.  He  also  was  inten’iewed 
on  pica  disorder  by  WMAQ  radio  and 
app>eared  in  the  October  issue  of 
Todays  Chicago  Woman. 

CO  detectors  save  fives 


total  of  500  caps.  “All  new’boms  have 
to  have  some  sort  of  caps,  especially 
‘preemies,’”  said  Julie  Shaffer,  the 
March  of  Dimes  director  of  program 
services.  “They  have  to  have  caps  to 
keep  the  heat  in  them.”  About  a 
dozen  volunteer  knitters  have  been 
busy  since  February,  making  the  tiny 
caps.  Most  of  the  yam  was  donated  by 
Caron  International  of  Rochelle.  111. 


Rush  poison  specialist  Jerrold  Leikin, 
MD,  will  appear  on  public  television 
as  part  of  a special  on  the  dangers  of 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  His 
message  is  a simple  one,  Leikin  said. 
“Carbon  monoxide  detectors  are  good 
and  carbon  monoxide  is  bad.”  The 
program,  “Carbon  Monoxide:  The 
Invisible  Killer,”  was  produced  by  the 
First  Alert  Inc.,  which  manufactures 
carbon  monoxide  detectors  and  home 
smoke  alarms.  With  no  solid  date  yet 
set,  It  will  air  sometime  this  winter, 
possibly  nationally.  Odorless  carbon 
monoxide  gas  prevents  the  body  from 
processing  oxygen.  Leikin  said  he  was 
happy  to  share  what  he  could  to 
educate  the  public  on  this  danger. 
“Carbon  monoxide  can  kill  you,” 
Leikin  said,  “and  the  best  way  to  fight 
it  IS  carbon  monoxide  detectors." 


AP  interviews  Dr.  Harris  on  new 
prostate  study 

Oncologist  Jules  Harris.  MD,  was 
interviewed  by  the  Associated  Press 
on  a study  published  in  the  Aug.  18 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  A study  of  prostate  cancer 
rates  of  men  in  Olmsted  County, 
Minn.,  found  that  the  cancer  appears 
to  be  on  the  rise,  although  this  may  be 
partially  attributed  to  better  methods 
of  detecting  the  disease.  Dr.  Harris 
said  that  more  cases  are  being 
diagnosed  early  because  of  the 
prostate-specific  antigen  (PSA)  test. 
As  a consequence,  survival  rates  for 
men  with  prostate  cancer  are  also 
going  up,  because  the  disease  is  being 
caught  before  it  can  do  its  worst 
damage.  ■ 


Raise  your  voice  in  song 


Dorof/iv  Franklin  had  a song  in  her  heart  as  she  and  other  residents  of  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Center  for  the  Eldeily  sang  at  a party  for  patients  of  the  Ritsh  Da>  Hospital 
in  Novemhei-.  The  party  was  organized  by  JRB  residents  and  Day  Hospital  staff, 
including  (from  left)  KimCamt»ron-Levine,  OTR/L,  andCherylLafferty,  RN,  MS, 
the  hospital’s  program  director. 


One  Good  Turn 


Employees  profiled  here  receive  a free  lunch  for  two  at  Benjamin’s  Restaurant  at  the  Inn  at 
Universiry  Village. 


Officer  James  Terr>'  Blue  Sr.,  a 16- 
year  veteran  of  the  Rush 
Security'  Sers'ices  force,  has  received  a 
Valor  Award  from  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  International 
Association  for  Healtlicare  Security 
and  Safety  for  his  courageous  action 
in  stopping  a violent  crime  on  a street 
near  the  Rush  campus  last  spring. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  April  23, 
Blue,  on  foot  patrol  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Harrison  Street  and  Ashland 
Avenue,  stopped  an  attempted 
carjacking  that  w'as  taking  place  on 
the  opposite  comer.  Blue  ran  through 
the  busy  intersection  and  pinched  the 
suspect  before  the  owner  of  the 
automobile,  a U of  1 medical  student, 
even  realized  help  was  on  the  way. 

“Officer  Blue  responded  instantly 
to  the  victim’s  apparent  distress,  not 
knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the 
incident,”  says  Mark  Schilling, 
director  of  Rush  Security'  Ser\'ices. 
“His  decisive  action  prevented  the 
completion  of  a violent  crime.” 

“I  didn’t  even  think  about  the 
possibility  that  the  carjacker  had  a 
weapon,”  says  Blue.  “1  saw  someone 
in  trouble  and  tried  to  assist.” 

Blue  detained  the  suspect  until 
the  Chicago  Police  Department 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  made  an 
arrest.  That’s  standard  operating 
procedure,  according  to  Blue. 

“We  detain  and  the  Chicago  Police 
make  the  arrest.  We  do  testify  when 
a suspect  has  a court  appearance.” 
The  Rush  Security  Service  has 
61  members,  including  52  security 
officers.  All  officers  are  required  to 
wear  bullet-proof  vests  as  part  of  their 
uniforms.  Each  carries  a .38-caliber 
revolver,  extra  bullets,  a baton, 
handcuffs  and  a radio.  Blue  also 
carries  a whistle  and  wears  a Marine 
Corps  emblem  on  his  belt. 

“Security  is  constant  looking  and 
observing,"  he  says.  “You  may  think 
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I’m  not  doing  anything  as  I walk  from 
point  A to  point  B,  but  I’m  trying  to 
find  out  everything  that’s  going  on 
along  the  way.  That’s  the  hardest  part 
of  my  job — trying  to  stay  at  the  ready, 
remain  alert  and  anticipate  what  may 
happen  next.” 

In  addition  to  patrolling  the 
Rush  campus.  Security  officers  do 
cash  escorts,  staff  the  command  post 
in  the  Jelke  South  Lobby,  find  people 
and  escort  organ  deliveries. 

The  officers  also  serve  as  Medical 
Center  ambassadors,  assisting  visitors 
and  the  public.  “I  honestly  and  truly 
do  enjoy  helping  people,”  says  Blue. 
“And  a smile  or  a ‘thank  you’  from 
someone  I’ve  helped  makes  my  day.” 
Last  April,  Officer  Blue  certainly 
“made  the  day”  of  the  medical  student 
who  was  almost  a carjacking  victim.  ■ 


MS  Wellness  Program  inspires  and  supports  participants 


Ft.‘elinf»  a sense  of  belonging  is 
important,  especially  to  people 
with  a debilitating  physical  disease. 
“Friends  may  try  to  be  supportive,  but 
only  someone  with  MS  truly 
understands  the  challenges  I face," 
says  a participant  in  the  Rush 
Multiple  Sclerosis  (MS)  Wellness 
Program. 

Every  Monday  morning,  1 5 men 
and  women  who  have  MS  come  to 
Rush,  some  using  canes  and  electric 
carts,  for  a day  of  exercise,  infonnation, 
counseling  and  camaraderie. 

The  MS  Wellness  Program, 
located  at  the  Joseph  and  Florence 
Manaster  Outpatient  Facility  at  the 
Rush  MS  Center,  offers  individually 
tailored  exercise,  plus  lunch,  lectures 
and  group  counseling  sessions. 

The  day  begins  with  physical 
therapy,  offered  in  the  form  of  yoga, 
exercise  machines  or  pilates  and 
feldenkrais,  which  are  conditioning 
exercises  that  promote  flexibility  and 
balance.  Pilates  instructor  Juanita 
Lopez  says,  "Exercise  improves  overall 
health,  and  most  important,  makes 
patients  feel  good  about  themselves.” 
After  the  two-hour  workout, 
participants  congregate  for  a catered 
lunch,  which  may  include  a 
discussion  on  nutrition.  A lecture  on 
social  concerns,  such  as  how  to  cope 
with  the  holidays  or  medical  issues 
pertaining  to  MS,  follows.  James 
Stewart,  MD,  the  psychologist  at  the 
Rush  MS  Center,  finishes  the  day  by 
directing  a support-discussion  group. 

Approximately  350,000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  living  with  MS. 
According  to  Karyn  Karlin,  MD,  an 


assistant  professor  in  neurology  who 
developed  and  directs  the  program, 
MS  occurs  when  myelin,  a fatty  tissue 
that  surrounds  and  protects  nerve 
fibers  in  the  central  nervous  system,  is 
destroyed,  resulting  in 
blocked  nerve  impulses. 

This  causes  many 
symptoms,  including 
weakness,  numbness,  loss 
of  coordination  and 
blurred  vision. 

Although  there  is  no 
cure,  some  people  with 
MS  are  treated  with  drugs 
to  ease  symptoms  or 
modify  the  disease, 

"However,  treating  MS  is 
best  addressed  through  an 
overall  health  approach,” 
says  Dr.  Karlin.  "The  MS 
Wellness  Program 
pnivides  an  important 
dimension  in  the 
management  of  MS.” 

The  program  is 
undenvritten  by  an 
endowment  from  the 
Manaster  Foundation, 
allowing  patients  to  pay 
only  nominal  fees  to 
participate.  Anyone  with 
MS,  including  patients 
from  other  hospitals,  is 
welcome  to  attend  the 
program. 

The  MS  Wellness 
Program  celebrated  its 
first  anniversary  this  fall. 

Patients'  interest  in  the 
program  is  so  great  that 
they  initiated  and  publish 


their  own  quarterly  newsletter. 

Says  one  young  woman  who 
attends  regularly,  “The  support  I get 
from  the  program  on  Monday  carries 
with  me  throughout  the  week.  1 have 


learned  not  to  let  this  disease 
overtake  me.  1 am  still  in  control.” 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr. 
Karlin  at  ext.  2801 1 . ■ 


'96  Janercise 
Marathon 

The  1996  Jazzercise  Marathon,  which 
raises  money  to  support  breast  cancer 
research  at  Rush,  will  be  held  at  16 
sites  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
on  Feb.  23.  24  and  25. 

Jazzercise  tounder  judi  Sheppard 
Missett  will  make  special  appearances 
at  several  of  the  sites.  More  than 


In  Brief 


2.200  Jazzercisers  are  expected  to 
participate.  Chicago  participants  will 
do  their  stuff,  beginning  at  8:30  a.m., 
Feb.  24,  at  the  Swissotel,  323  E. 
Wacker  Dr. 

To  help  increase  interest  in  the 
marathon,  75  jazzercisers  will  perform 
a half-time  show  during  the  Chicago 
Bulls  game  on  Jan.  26. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Rush  Jazzercise  line,  ext.  27272. 

The  President's 
House 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  Rush 
University  President’s  House  at 
Harrison  Street  and  Loomis  Avenue 
in  the  University  Village 
neighborhood  near  the  Rush  campus. 


Tire  5,500-square-foot  brick  structure 
will  be  similar  to  facilities  on  other 
university  campuses  across  the  nation, 
ser\'ing  as  a place  for  activities  ranging 
from  fundraising,  to  faculty  and  senior 
staff  recruitment,  to  meetings  with 
business  and  civic  leaders. 

An  anonymous  donor  is 
underwriting  the  cost  of  the  project, 
which  IS  expected  to  he  about  $1.5 
million.  Completion  of  the  project  is 
expected  in  summer  1996. 

New  'Windows' 

Intormation  Services  expects  to  have 
Windows  3.1  software  installed  by  the 
end  of  the  year  on  each  tif  the  400 
multi-functional  computer  temrinals 
(MFTs)  in  the  hospital  and  injohnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly.  Tlie  new’  softw’are  presents  a 
more  pleasing  screen  design  and 
graphics,  and  allows  for  faster  and  easier 
sw'itching  betw'een  hospital 
applications,  which  include  the  Patient 
Care  Infonnation,  Liboratory,  Surgical 
Infonnation,  Affiliated  Radiology' 
Infomiation,  Diagnustic  Radiolog\’  and 
Library  infonnation  systems.  New 
functions  include  a Patient  Care 
Infonnation  system  training  application 
and  a “phone  Ixxik"  containing  the 
name,  title,  dcparmient,  phone  numl'>er 
and  e-mail  address  for  all  e-mail 
accounts.  Clinicians  will  also  Iv  able  to 


access  the  World  Wide  Web. 

As  Windows  3.1  is  installed, 
Information  Services  staff  will  delete  all 
non-MFT  software  from  die  temiinals 
and  lock  the  “a:\drive”  to  prevent 
installation  of  unauthorized  software. 

“This  w’ill  allow  us  to  manage  the 
MFT  network  more  efficiently,”  says 
Colin  Cloherty,  acting  manager  for 
Information  Serv'ices  System 
Support..  “It  will  also  allow'  enhanced 
protection  against  vimses.” 

Training  on  Windows  3.1  is  being 
conducted  unit  by  unit. 

Dr.  King  observance 

The  annual  Rush  observance  of  the 
Rev.  Dr. 

Martin 
Luther  King 
jr.’s 

birthday, 
coordinated 
by  the 
Department 
Community 
Affairs,  will 
take  place  at 
noon  on  Jan. 

1 5 in  the 
Atrium 
Lobby.  All 
employees  are  invited  to  attend  the 
event,  w'hich  will  feature  music  and 
an  inspirational  speaker.  ■ 
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What  is  your 
favorite  tioliday 
memory? 

Iw'is  a tirst-year  rc.skient  on  call  on 
Cl-irisrmas  E\e.  aiul  it  w-as  \^er>’ 
quiet.  One  of  the  patient  nx-Hns  was 
open,  and 
the  luinses 
and  1 spent 
the  evening 
watching 
Marx 
Brothers 
movies  and 
buzzing  the 
other  nurses  to  bring  us  Christmas 
cvxikies  that  people  had  brought  in. 

— Camhm  Lopez.  MD 
Department  of  Family  Medicine 

After  World  War  11,  my  sister-in- 
laws  family  got  together  in 
Centerburg,  Ohio.  Tltat  was  the  last 
time  such  a 
large  group 
of  my 
femily 
members 
were 
together 
over  the 
holidays.  In 
chose  days,  all  the  food  ax)ked  on 
a wood-burning  stove,  and  we  had  to 
start  cooking  at  3 a.m.  to  have 
ever^ahing  ready.  To  this  day  I haven’t 
tasted  an\Thing  as  good  as  that  food. 
— Fred  Soderberg 

Volunteer,  Department  of  Neurology 

My  favorite  memories  are  the 
Christmases  that  1 spent  with 
my  parents,  who  have  both  passed 
away. 
Christmas 
was  my 
mother’s 
favorite 
time.  She 
would  cook 
so  much 
good 

food — she  made  the  best  sweet  potato 
pie — and  I would  play  music.  This 
year  will  be  a lot  different  without 
them. 

— Denise  Hughes 
Cafeteria  cashier 


1994  was  my  father’s  last  Christmas, 
and  we  spent  it  with  him  in  the 
hospital.  I brought  him  one  of  those 
little  trees 
with  the 
lights  and 
we  brought 
gifts  on 
Christmas 
Day.  We 
ordered 
Chinese 

food  and  invited  all  the  nurses  in  to 
eat  with  us. 

— Vicki  Arnold 

Registration  repre.sentative,  Finance 
Department 
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Transplant  patients  beat  the  odds  conrinuctl/rom  page  I 


prayed,”  says  her  mother,  Alicia  Gomez. 
“Now,  we  have  a reason  for  joy.” 

Elvin  Claybron 

For  Elvin  Claybron,  56,  the  worst 
part  of  kidney  disease  was  the 
paralyzing  fatigue.  “Sometimes  I’d  be 
so  tired,  1 couldn’t  even  play  with 
my  grandkids.”  he  recalls  . 

A kidney  transplant  performed  by 
Stephen  Jensik,  MD.  PhD,  in  April 
1995  has  restored  Claybron’s  vigor.  I>. 
Jeasik  is  a surgeon  with  the  Rash 
Kidney  Transplant  Program,  which 
perforins  all  forms  of  kidney 
transplantation  for  adulcs,  children  and 
infants  with  chronic  kidney  failure. 


Now,  Mr.  Claybron  can  shoot 
hoops  and  play  a mean  game  of 
monopoly  with  his  six  grandchildren, 
all  under  age  9.  “1  know  I’ll  get  to  see 
my  grandhabies  grow  up,”  he  says. 

Sue  Stewart 

Diagnosed  with  acute  leukemia  at  age 
38,  Sue  Stewart  feared  she  wouldn’t 
live  to  see  39.  Rut  a bone  marrow 
transplant  performed  at  Rush  in  1989 
offered  her  a chance  for  life. 

Sue  Stewart’s  transplant  was 
performed  through  the  Tliomas 
Hazen  Thorne  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Program,  which  is  directed 
by  Herbert  Kaizer,  MD,  PhD. 


Today,  Sue  Stewart  looks  for\vard 
to  the  future  she’ll  share  with  her 
liusband,  Thom,  and  their  two-year- 
old  son.  Brendan.  “Battling  cancer 
wa.s  tough,”  says  Mrs.  Stewart,  "But 
every  time  1 look  at  Brendan,  I know 
it  was  worthwhile.” 

Jane  Look  and  Judith  Kolodzey 

Jane  Look  and  her  daughter,  Judith 
Kolodzey,  suffer  from  corneal 
dystrophy,  an  inherited  disease  that 
causes  progressive  blindness.  Comeal 
transplants  performed  at  Rush  allow 
them  to  enjoy  the  pleasutes  of  sight. 

Jane  Look  has  undergone  eight 
corneal  transplants  (and  Judith 
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raiisl)lorus  allnwJiulicJ-i  Kokxizcy  (left)  and  her  irwiher,  Jan  Look,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sig/u. 


Foliou'mg  a hone 
cransplaniai  Rits/i, 
Larry  Munsr/n  has 
returned  to  the  golf 


Kolodiey,  three)  to  treat  the  incurable 
eye  disease,  which  affects  more  than  a 
dozen  members  of  their  family.  Most 
patients  with  corneal  cystrophy 
usually  require  multiple  transplants 
because  the  disease  continues  to 
destroy  their  new  corneas. 

Look’s  first  transplants  were 
perfomied  by  William  F.  Hughes  Jr., 
MD,  former  chaimian  of 
ophthalmology'  at  Rush.  Their  recent 
transplants  were  performed  by  Richard 
F.  Dennis,  MD,  who  directs  the 
Corneal  Transplant  Progmm  of  die 
Rush  Depiirtment  of  Ophthalmology'. 

“Thanks  to  these  transplants, 
we’re  able  to  read,  work  and  drive,’’ 


says  Mrs.  Kolodzey.  “We  do  all  the 
things  most  people  take  for  granted.” 

Larpy  Murison 

Larry  Murison,  55,  returned  to  the 
golf  course  this  spring,  13  months 
after  a transplant  at  Rush  to  replace 
the  main  bone  in  his  right  wrist. 

A skilled  golfer,  Mr.  Murison  had 
developed  a fast-growing, 
noncancerous  bone  tumor.  When  he 
learned  it  had  to  be  removed 
surgically,  he  was  concerned.  “1 
doubted  1 would  keep  the  ability  to 
rum  my  wrist,  let  alone  swing  a golf 
club,”  recalls  Mr.  Murison. 

But  he’s  back  on  the  links,  thanks 


to  an  innovati\'e  surgery  performed  by 
Rush  orthopedic  surgeon  Steven 
Gitelis,  MD,  in  which  the  tumor  was 
removed  and  the  limb  repaired  with 
transplanted  huniiin  K>ne.  Dr.  Gitelis 
directs  the  Bone  and  Cartilage 
Transplant  Program,  a part  of  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Ordiopedics  Institute. 

James  DiFilippo 

It  was  March  1995,  when  James 
DiFilippo  joined  hundreds  of  others 
on  the  waiting  list  for  a donor  heart. 
Less  than  rwo  months  later,  he  got  his 
heart — along  with  a future  he  wasn’t 
sure  he'd  see. 

“A  year  ago,  1 didn’t  know  if  I'd 


.laiik’S  mfli  /us  ui/V,  MaPi-. 

live  to  see  my  granddaughters  go  to 
school.  Now,  I plan  to  see  them  get 
married,  “ says  Mr.  DiFilippo,  who 
has  three  granddaughters,  all  under 
age  5.  He  lives  in  Union  Mills, 
Indiana,  with  his  wife.  Mary'. 

The  Rush  Heart  Failure  and 
Cardiac  Transplant  Program  is  directed 
by  cardiologist  Maria  Rivsa  Ciistanzo. 
MD.  and  heart  surgeon  William 
Piccione,  MD.  Sraffe».l  by  one  of  the 
top  heart  failure  and  heart  transplant 
teams  in  the  country',  this  program 
offers  a multidisciplinary  approach  to 
the  treatment  and  follow-up  Ciire  of 
adults,  childten  and  infants,  includnig 
those  who  ret^uire  heart  transplants.  ■ 


Q“ 


Employees  who  personify 
Rush  values  are  honored 


AHvrw 


Quaid,  RN,  a general  surgery  sraff 
nurse:  Michael  Scaletta,  a Medical 
Center  Engineering  foreman 
responsible  for  maintaining  the 
Medical  Centers  heating  and  air 
conditioning  system;  Benny  Vaughese, 
an  electrician  with  Property 
Management;  and  Gail  Zelenka,  RN, 
of  Employee  Health  Services. 

Manager  of  the  Quarter  finalists 
are  Birure  Alisius,  who  is  reponsihle 
for  running  the  operating  rooms  night 
shift,  and  Linda  Reese-Meeks  of 
Human  Resources 
Administration. 

Tlie  team 


Management  doormen — Hank  Boyle, 
Jeffrey  Clairbom,  Kevin  Collins, 
Basilio  Espada,  Andrew  Hall,  Lewis 
Redmond,  Price  Smith  and  Ross 
Starks;  the  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School  infant  and  toddler  teachers 
and  teacher  assistants — Annie  Bell, 
Angelica  Gonzalez;  Louisa  Johnson, 
Julie  Lehmann,  Anne  Mclnally, 
Shirley  Roberts  and  Florence  Threat; 
the  Surgical  Supplies,  Processing  and 
Distribution  team — Tyrone  Hawkins, 
Kenneth  White  and  Kenneth  Miles; 
and  the  Rush  Day  Hospital  staff,  Kim 
Cambron-Levine,  OTR/L;  Sonny 
Cockrell,  RT;  Nathan  Gordon, 

LCSW;  Katharine  Gould,  ACSW; 
Dorothy  Hebert,  RN;  Chris  Spaletto, 
OTR/L;  Peggy  Thomas,  MS.  RN;  and 
Susan  Wadsworth,  OTR/L.  ■ 


A Nov.  IS  lunchcHtn  m Room  Five 
Hunvlre».l  drew  a crviwd  of  alxuit 
200  Rush  employees  who  gathere«.l  to 
honor  their  fellow  workers  nominatev.^ 
tor  Employee.  Manager  and  Team  of 
the  Quarter  awards. 

Tlie  employee  lea'igrution  pmgram 


quality'  outcomes. 

The  first  Team  of  the  Quarter  is 
the  Media  Ser\'ices  staff — ^JoAnn 
Amato,  Bill  Richaixlson,  John 
McDonnott  and  Jim  Pinotti.  This 
new  award  recogiiizes  improvement  to 
a particular  process  or  achievment  of 
outstanding  customer  service  or 
quality’  outcomes. 

The  Employee  of  the  Quarter  is 
Patricia  Humphrey,  a secretary  in  the 
College  of  Nursing’s  administrative 
offices. 

Other  awards  presented  at  the 
luncheon  were  the  Carc^l  Stege 
Memorial  Awards,  given  in 
recognition  of  Medical  Center 
housekeeping  and  maintenance  staff 
w'hose  outstanding  perfomiance  of 
daily  task  make  the  hospital  operate 
smoothly  and  make  possible  die  work 
of  the  direct  patient  care  givers.  Tliis 
quarter’s  winners  are  George  Stathos, 
an  electrician  in  Medical  Center 
Engineering,  and  Dorothy  Glenn,  a 
specialist  in  Environmental  Services. 

Finalists  for  Employee  of  the 
Quarter  are  Kris  Cepon,  unit  clerk  in 
the  Medical  Intensive  Care  Unit; 
Cynthia  Griffin,  a patient  seiv'ice 
assistant  in  Labor  and 
Deliver^’;  Dan 
Kopanke,  RN,  a 
staff  nurse  in 
Johnston  R. 

Bowman; 

Deborah 


Panina  Hion/)firtv 


has  been  redesigned  to  nurture  the 
Rush  N'alues  of  excellence,  compassion, 
social  responsibilit>'  and  faith  in  self  and 
others,  and  to  recognize  employees  who 
personib’  them. 

Laurel  Burton,  ThD,  associate 
vice  president  for  Values  and  Human 
Resources,  told  nominees  for  the 
awards,  “Your  nominations  declare 
something  basic  about  e\’eiy  one  of 
you.  It  is  that  you  have  enriched  Rush, 
and  the  world,  by  your  presence.  You 
embody  the  Rush  values.” 

In  addition  to  the  Employee  of 
the  Quarter  Aw'ard,  which  has  been 
given  at  Rush  for  many  years,  the 
recognition  program  now  includes 
two  other  quarterly  awards.  Winners 
receive  plaques. 

First  winner  of  the  Manager  of 
the  Quarter  Aw-ard  is  Alberta  Wells, 
unit  sendee  manager  in  Pediatrics. 

This  aw'ard  recognizes  managers 

The  Media  Services  tcoin; 
fFrc»m  left)  Jim  Pinotd. 
Bill  Richardson, 

John  McDermort  ('center.) 
and  Jo  Ann  Amato 


for  their 
commitment  to 
developing 
employees,  team 
building  and 


Studies  seek  participants 


Volunteers  are  sought  for  clinical 
research  studies  of  gastric  ulcers 
caused  by  arthritis  medications. 
Volunteers  must  be  1 8 or  older,  have  a 
gastric  ulcer  or  a history  of  them,  and 
have  been  using  a non-steroidal  anti- 
inflammatory drug  (NSAID)  for  at 
least  the  past  four  weeks.  Persoas  with 
histories  of  serious  stomach,  heart, 
kidney,  liver  or  lung  disease  are  not 
eligible  for  the  study,  nor  are  women 
who  are  pregnant,  nursing  or  using 
ineffective  birth  control.  All  study- 
related  care  will  be  free  of  charge  to 
participants.  For  information,  call 
Janice  Griffin,  3 1 2-42 1 -4007. 


A study  by  the  Women’s  Health 
Research  Center  is  evaluating  an 
estrogen/progesterone  patch  for  relief 
of  hot  flash  symptoms  of  menopause, 
which  occur  because  of  fluctuating 
hormone  levels.  After  menopause, 
estrogen  levels  decrease,  resulting  in 
hot  flashes.  Women  volunteers  age  40- 
70,  who  have  completed  menopause, 
have  not  had  hysterectomies  and  are 
having  at  least  eight  hot  flashes  a day 
are  sought  for  the  study,  which  offers 
free  blood  screening,  mammograms 
and  12  weeks  of  study  medications. 

For  information,  call  312-563-0237.  ■ 


Go  Rgure 


Ah,  winter  in  Chicago,  k toughens  us  up,  makes  hardy  souls  of  us  and  allows 
us  to  really  appreciate  nature’s  three  other  seasons.  Can  you  match  rhe  correct 


answers  to  tliese  questions  about  W'lnter  at  Rush? 

1 . How  many  snow  shovels  does  Rush  Buildings  and  A.  3 

Grounds  have  at  the  ready? 

2.  How  many  snow  blowers?  B.  39 

3.  How  many  bags  of  salt  are  on  hand  to  keep  campus  C.  25 

sidewalks  clear  of  ice  and  snow? 

4.  How  many  salt  boxes  are  scattered  around  campus?  D.  30 

5.  How  many  inches  of  snow  fall  during  an  average  E.  1,000 

Chicago  winter?  ' - 


Ansum;  HD— 30.  2J  A— 3 3JE— J .OOOVfiuit’s  ['Oton.s,  4,1  C-r^. 

5)  B — 39,  according  to  Illinois  State  Climatok»g?st  Wayne  Wendlyn . ■ui/in  adtis  diaf 
List  winter  leegoi  only  25  inches,  while  in  1978-/979,  ivegot  75  G'o /igiivcn . . . 
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1996 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

m 


7 8 \T\ 

Smohing  Cessation  Blood  Pressure  Control 
Intormation  Session  Inlormallon  Session 
Free  Choose  to  Lose 
Orientation  Session 


Lunch  'N'  Learn 


Cholesterol  Control 
Inlormalion  Session 


13 


14 

15 

16 

Choose  to  Lose 
Classes  Begin 
Smohing  Cessation 
Inlormalion  Session 

E 

Weight  Management 
Inlormation  Session 

E 

Blood  Pressure  Control 
Inlormalion  Session 

19 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Cholesterol  Control 
Inlormalion  Session 

Blood  Pressure  Control 
Intormation  Session 

Weight  Management 
Inlormalion  Session 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Smoking  Cessation 
Intormation  Session 

Weight  Management 
Inlormalion  Session 

Cholesterol  Control 
Information  Session 

Aerobics 

Body  walk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are  offered  through  the 
week  at  notin  and  5:30  p.m.  Mats,  steps 
and  weights  are  provided. 


Fee: 

$3  per  class. 

$25  for  1 1 classes 

or  $30  per  month 

Location: 

Schweppe  Sprague 

Auditorium 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Blood  Pressure  Control 
Inlormation  Session 

It  your  bkxxl  pressure  was  greater  than 
140/90  at  the  Health  Risk  Appraisal 
Screening  in  October,  and  you  would 
like  to  receive  a $50  wellness  credit, 
attend  one  of  the.se  free  sessions. 


Datc-s/time.s:  Tuesday,  Jan.  9, 

7-8  a.m. 


Thursday,  Jan.  18, 
3-4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Jan. 
24,  noon-1  p.m. 
Fee:  Free 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 


»RUSH 


Cholesterol  Control 
Information  Session 


If  your  cholesterol  HDL  ratio  was  above 
5.0  (male)  or  4-4  (female)  at  the  October 
1995  Health  Risk  Appraisal  Screening, 
you  can  benefit  from  a session  on 
improving  this  nsk  factor.  Attendance 
qualifies  employees  to  receive  an 
additional  $50  in  wellness  credits. 


Dates/times: 


Fee: 

To  register: 


Friday,  Jan.  12, 
noon-1  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23, 
3-4  p.m. 
Wednesday.  Jan. 
31,  7-8  a.m. 

Free 

Call  942-2817 


Choose  to  Lose 


Learn  to  manage  your  weight  and  your 
health  in  this  10-week  course,  which 
teaches  you  how  to  lower  fat  in  your 
diet  and  increase  your  activity  level. 
Learn  practical  ways  to  make  lifestyle 
changes.  Course  includes  trips  to  a 
supennarket  and  a restaurant. 


Lunch  'N'  Learn 

ITie  New  Year  is  the  time  to  begin  a 
new  exercise  program.  Learn  to  design 
.in  eft'ective  workout  that  meets  your 
personal  goals. 

Date/time:  Wednesday,  Jan.  10, 

ncKin-l  p.m. 

Fee:  Free 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Turn  your  New  Years  resolutions  into 
reality'  by  attending  this  workshop  in 
goal  setting. 

Date/time:  Friday,  Jan.  19, 

ncKtn-l  p.  m. 

Fee:  Free 

Torc*gister:  Call  942-2817 


Smoking  Cessation 

This  one-hour  mformation  session 
provides  tips  and  methods  for  smoking 
cessation  and  a list  of  available  smoking 
cessation  programs.  Smokers  who  took 
part  in  the  1995  Health  Risk  Appraisal 
Screening  in  October  who  attend  a 
session  will  receive  $50  m wellness  credits. 


Dates/times: 


Fee: 

To  register: 


Monday,  Jan.  8. 
3-4  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16, 
7-8  a.m. 

Monday,  Jan.  29, 
noon- 1 p.m. 

Free 

Call  942-2817 


Weight  Management 

This  one-hour  session  provides  basic 
instruction  in  reducing  body  fat  .rnd 
weight.  You’ll  also  get  a list  of 
available  weight  management 
programs.  Attendance  qualifies 
overweight  participants  in  the  1995 
Health  Risk  Appraisal  Screening  for 
$50  in  wcllnes^s  credits. 


Free  orientation:  Tuesday,  Jan.  9 

Class  meets:  NiK>n-lp.m., 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16, 
through  Tuesday, 
March  12 

Fee:  Orientation  is  free. 

Course  cost  is  $60, 
with  $10  reinrbursed 
for  regular 
attendance. 

To  register:  Cal!  942-2817 


Dates/times: 


Fee: 

To  register: 


Wednesday  Jan.  1 7, 
noon-1  p-m. 
Thursday.  Jan.  25, 
7-8  a.m. 

Tuesday.  J.in.  30, 
3-4  p.m. 

Free 

Call  942-2817 
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Februmc 

1996 


a 


HeartScore '96  Breast  Sell- 

Examination 


a 


Free  Choose  to  Lose  Lunchtime  Stress 
Orientation  Session  Express 


n 


12 


13 


Healthcare  Provider 
CPR  Certilication  Class 


14 

Lunch 'N' Learn 


15 


16 


Choose  to  Lose 
Classes  Begin 


17 


18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

25 


26 


28 


Aerobics 


Body  w-alk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 
aerobic  classes  are  offered  through  the 
week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  Mats,  steps 
and  weights  are  provided. 


Fee: 


To  register: 


$3  per  class,  $25 
for  1 1 classes  or 
$30  per  month 
Schweppe  Sprague 
Auditorium 
Call  942-2817 


Breast  Seif-Examination 


This  45'minute  session  informs  you 
about  breast  cancer  risks,  explains 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
for  penodic  mammograms  and  teaches 
proper  technique  for  breast  self- 
examination. 


Date/time: 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6, 

noon 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Breast  Center 

863  Professional 

Building 

Fee: 

Free 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Choose  to  Lose 

Learn  how  to  lower  fat  in  your  diet  and 
increase  your  activity  level,  plus 
practical  ways  to  make  lifestyle  changes, 
in  this  10-week  course.  Course  includes 
tnps  to  a supermarket  and  a restaurant. 


Free  orientation; 
Class  meets: 


Location: 

Fee: 


Thursday,  Feb.  8 
Noon-1  p.m., 
Thursday.  Feb.  15, 
through  Thursday, 

April  18 
305  Schweppe 
Sprague 

Orientation  is  free. 
Course  cost  Ls  $60, 
with  $10 
reimbursed  for 
regular  attendance. 


To  register:  Call  942-2817 


Healthcare  Provider  CPR 


Taught  by  instructors  certified  by  the 
American  Heart  Association,  this 
certification  course  covers  CPR  for 
adults,  children  and  infants. 


Date/time: 

Monday,  Feb.  12, 

noon-3:30  p.m. 

Location: 

724  Academic 

Facility 

Fee: 

$15 

To  register: 

Bring  payment  to 

192  Murdock 

HeartScore  ‘96 

Take  a few  minutes  to  do  a self- 
administered  screening  of  your  risk  for 
heart  attack  and  stroke  in  this  event 
sponsored  by  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  CBS  “This 
Morning  Show."  Healthcare 
professionals  will  assess  your  risk  and 
offer  free  bkxid  pres.sure  screenings. 


Date/time:  Monday,  Feb.  5, 

10  a.m-2  p.m. 
Location:  Cafeteria 

Fee:  Free 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Relaxation  means  more  than 
unwinding  in  front  of  the  TV.  Learn 
practical  and  effective  relaxation  skills 
for  managing  stress. 


Date/tirr 


Fee: 


Friday,  Feb.  9, 
noon-1  p.m. 
Free 


To  register:  Call  942-2817 


Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 


Valentine’s  Day  is  lime  to  reflect  on 
your  personal  relationships.  This 
session  on  “Building  a Healthy 
Relationship”  will  help  you  identify 
ways  to  gel  along  with  others  in  a 
healthy  manner. 

Date/time: 

Fee: 

To  register: 


Wednesday,  Feb.  14, 
noon-1  p.m. 

Free 

Call  942-2817 
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Employees  leading  healthier  lives 


The  composite  picture  of  the  2,800 
Medical  Center  employees  who  took 
part  in  the  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  health  risk  assessment  in 
October  shows  that  they’re  exercising 
more  and  eating  less  fat  and  more 
fiber,  says  Dawn  Weddle,  RD. 

“TTiat’s  encouraging,”  says 
Weddle,  "even  if  the  measured  results 
of  biometrical  screenings — for  blood 
pressure,  cholesterol  and  body  weight 
and  fat — don’t  show  much  change 
from  previous  years.” 

Individual  screening  results  are 
kept  in  confidence,  says  Weddle. 
Results  of  the  screenings  are  used  in 
planning  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  programs. 

Fifty  percent — 2,823 — of  eligible 
Medical  Center  employees  took  part 
in  this  year’s  health  risk  assessment 


tobacco  use,  up  three  percent 

from  1994- 

♦ Twenty-five  percent  reported 
overwhelming  stress  levels  at 
work,  down  seven  percent  from 

1994. 

• Twelve  percent  have 
overwhelming  stress  at  home, 
about  the  same  as  last  year’s 
figure. 

All  employees  who  took  part  in 
the  assessment  received  $20  in  their 
Nov.  24  paychecks.  Those  who  tested 
within  recommended  guidelines  will 
receive  $50  in  wellness  credits  paid  in 
equal  installments  on  each  of  their 
1996  paychecks. 

Employees  who  didn't  exactly 
shine  in  the  blood  pressure, 
cholesterol  and  weight  tests — as  well 
as  the  1 1 percent  who  admit  that  they 


program.  That’s  8 percent  more  than 
last  year’s  figure  of  2,440,  but  a little 
less  than  1993’s  3,067. 

• Thirty-seven  percent  say  they 
exercise  three  or  more  times  a 
week.  Last  year’s  figure  was  33 
percent. 

• Sevenc>'-one  percent  are  cutting 
down  on  fatty  foods.  Last  year,  66 
percent  were  working  on  this. 

• Fifty-one  percent  report  that  they 
eat  fruits  and  vegetables  daily. 
Last  year,  good  fiber  intake  was 
reported  by  only  47  percent. 

• Eighty-nine  percent  eschew 


use  tobacco  products — can  become 
eligible  for  the  $50  wellness  credit  by 
attending  Rush-sponsored 
intervention  classes  or  by  having  their 
personal  healthcare  professional — 
physician,  nurse,  registered  dietitian, 
exercise  physiologist  or 
psychologist — sign  a document  that 
says  they  are  working  toward 
healthier  lifestyles. 

Inten'ention  classes  on  smoking 
and  on  managing  blood  pressure, 
cholesterol  and  weight  will  be  held  for 
Rush  employees  in  January.  See  the 
January  calendar  for  dates  and  times. 
To  register,  call  ext.  22817.  ■ 


Beatrice  Schieback,  a residem  of  the  Johmion 
* R.  Bouman  Center /or  tfte  Eklerly,  and 
Ijcdiatric  /wiiem  Dehbie  Miller  imiall  graham 
cracker  windows  on  a gingerbread  /loitse. 


Brightening  the 

holidays..  ■ continued  from  page  I 

activities  to  make  the  holidays  as 
special  as  we  can  for  these  patients,” 
says  Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS.  Child 
Life  manager.  Activities  celebrate 
not  only  Christmas,  but  Hanukkah, 
Kwanzaa,  and  other  winter  holidays, 
she  said. 

Holiday 
preparations 
begin  early  in 
the  Children’s 
Hospital,  just  as 
they  do  in 
homes,  schools 
and  department 
stores.  Just  after 
Thanksgiving, 
children  on  the 
pediatrics  unit 
began 

dedicating  free 
time  to  creating  intricate  ornaments 
and  wreaths  from  beads,  glitter  and 
other  materials,  which  now  hang  along 
the  hallways.  All  this  month, 
youngsters  are  helping  prepare 
traditional  meals,  listening  to  holiday 
stories  and,  of  course,  decorating  a 
Christma.s  tree  on  the  unit. 

The  Rush  Choir,  as  well  as  singers 
and  musicians  from  other  Chicago 
institutions  and  corporations,  are  also 
spreading  holiday  cheer  through  song 
on  the  pediatrics  unit  throughout 
December. 

A highlight  for  many  youngsters 
this  year  was  the  chance  to  build 
gingerbread  houses,  complete  with 
“cement”  made  of  icing  and  tinted 
coconut  lawns,  with  the  help  of 
patients  of  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Center  for  the  Elderly.  The  Child  Life 
Department  and  the  Bowman 
Center’s  Therapeutic  Recreation 
Department  coordinated  the  project. 

Parties  are  planned  to  make  up  for 
those  youngsters  ma\'^  miss  at  school 
and  at  home.  Another  parry  is 


planned  the  same  day  for  patients  in 
the  pediatric  dialysis  unit  and  their 
families.  Rush  Photography 
Department  staff  will  be  on  hand  to 
take  photos. 

And  because  Santa  knows  that 
the  youngsters  can’t  visit  him  at  their 
local  shopping  mall,  he  comes  to 
them.  Helping  St.  Nick  provide 


presents  this  year  are  the  Woman’s 
Board,  the  Anesthesiolog>' 
Department,  the  Community  Affairs 
Department,  individual  donors  and 
several  Chicago  businesses. 

The  pediatric  patients  react 
differently  to  the  staff’s  eft'orts  at 
spreading  holiday  cheer,  says  Pediatric 
Unit  director  Jane  Kilian,  RN. 

"For  the  young  ones.  Santa  Claus  is 
Santa  Claus,  regardless  of  where  they 
are,”  she  says.  “The  older  ones  have  a 
little  more  trouble  with  it.”  Spending 
the  holidays  in  the  hospital  is  hardest 
for  those  patients  whose  families  aren’t 
with  them,  Kilian  added. 

While  great  effort  goes  into  giving 
the  unit  a festive  quality,  even  more 
effort  goes  into  getting  children  out  of 
the  hospital  for  Christmas  and  other 
holidays,  Kilian  says.  Last  year,  about 
10  children  had  to  spend  Christmas 
Day  on  the  unit.  Kilian  said. 

“We  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  those  who  are  healthy  enough  go 
home,”  she  says,  “even  if  it’s  just  for 
one  day.”  ■ 


Fop  sister 
look-alikes, 
work  is  a 
family  affair 

"Actually,  1 thought  this  was  a hoax. 
My  sister  is  always  playing  jokes  on 
me,”  says  Carolyn  DeVivo,  when  she 
was  contacted  for  a NewsRounds 
"People  to  Know”  article. 

"I  thought  you  might  you  have 
suspected  1 was  up  to  something,” 
laughs  Laura  DeVivo. 

Laura,  a senior  hand  accounting 
clerk  in  the  Finance  Department,  and 
Carolyn,  an  accounting  clerk  in  the 
Rush  University’  Bookstore,  are 
definitely  sisters. 

Although  Laura  and  Carolyn  are 
seven  years  apart  in  age,  Laura  being 
die  elder,  die  ti\’o  sisters  often  are 
mistaken  for  one  another.  Both  are 
petite,  dark  haired  and  brown  eyed,  and 
their  voices  sound  remarkably  similar, 

"People  confuse  us  a lot,”  says 
Laura.  “I’ve  met  people  who  thought  1 


was  a part-time  employee  at  the 
bookstore  in  addition  to  my  job  in 
fund  accounting.” 

“I’ll  he  walking  around  the  Rush 
campus  and  someone  will  come  up  to 
me  and  ask  if  they  just  saw  me  in  the 
TOB  facility,”  says  Carolym.  "Yes,  and 
1 miraculously  managed  to  change 
clothes  and  hairstyles  within  those 
five  minutes!” 


People  x)K^ow 


Because  they  are  so  often 
mistaken  for  each  other — some  of 
their  relatives  can’t  tell  them  apart — 
they  rarely  stand  next  to  each  other 
in  photographs.  “We  usually  look  like 
bookmarks  in  photos — standing  at 
opposite  ends  from  each  other.” 
ohsen'es  Carolyn. 

Carolym  has  worked  at  the  Rush 
University  bookstore  in  the  Academic 
Facility’  for  tour  years.  She  is 
responsible  for  accounts  payable  and 
receivable  and  for  guiding  work-study 


students,  which  is  sometimes 
challenging,  she  says.  "They’re 
just  not  as  interested  in 
accounting  as  1 am.” 

Laura  has  worked  in  the 
fund  accounting  deparmient  for 
sLx  years.  She  tracks  grants  and 
fund  accounts.  Both  attend 
college  part-time  after  work  and 
love  the  field  of  finance.  They 
recently  bought  a house  and 
commute  to  u'ork  together.  They 
share  their  lunch  breaks  several 
times  a week. 

Simultaneously,  they  have 
created  quite  a social  nenvork  at 
Rush.  They  both  enjoy  working 
here  so  much  that  they’ve 
recommended  Rush  to  their 
friends  and  family.  “We’ve 
submitted  resumes  for  friends 
and  relatives  when  jobs  open  up  and 
have  brought  a lot  of  people  here 
since  we  started,”  says  Carolyn.  This 
includes  three  friends  and  two  cousins. 

While  posing  for  Neu'sRoundLs, 
the  DeVivo  sisters  girled  and  joked 
with  each  other.  Anyone  observing 


the  pleasure  they  take  in  each  other’s 
company  realties  that  Carolyn  and 
Laura  are  good  friends  as  well  as  kx^k- 
alike  sisters.  ■ 
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Keep  heliday  cheering  at  a healthy  level 


All,  the  holidav’S.  Time  tor 
oitt-giving,  visiting  with 
friends,  singing  carols  and,  of 
couRie.  spending  hours  in  front  of 
the  T\'  clieering  on  a favorite 
fdothall  team. 

What  leads  the  masses  to 
break  away  from  the  sparkling 
con\  ersation  and  the  buftet  rabies 
to  devote  a large  portion  of  their 
holiday  \ acation  to  cheering  on 
their  favorite  squad? 

In  a word,  camaraderie. 

“Being  a sports  fan  fills 
people's  need  to  afrihate  and  share 
something  with  odiers,”  says 
Michael  Young,  PhD,  a 
psychologist  in  Rush’s  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being.  “It  gives  you 
a sense  of  identity’  and  connection 
with  other  people.” 

People  ha\’e  always  been 
attracted  to  the  thrill  of  competition. 
.And  for  as  long  as  men  and  women 
ha\’e  faced  each  other  on  the  court, 
field  or  ice.  there  have  been  people 
shouting  from  the  sidelines.  Not  even 
S5  hotdogs,  rotten  weather  and  even 
more  rotten  half-time  shows  have 
kept  them  away. 

By  cheering  on  a fa\'orite  team, 
fans  can  participate  in  the  game 
without  actually  taking  the  field. 
They  feel  the  highs  and  lows  along 


with  the  players — ^joy  and  excitement 
when  a wide  receiver  grabs  a winning 
touchdowTi  pass,  and  disappointment 
when  a base  runner  is  tagged  at  home 
plate.  All  this  without  the  fear  of  a 
broken  nose  or  a trip  back  to  the 
minor  leagues. 

.At  the  same  time,  following 
sports  builds  healthy  relationships 
with  fellow  enthusiasts  at  home  and 
at  work.  Dr.  Young  says.  While 
interest  in  sports  allows  both  sexes  to 


bond  with  peers,  it  is  an  especially 
helpful  way  for  men  to  relate  to  other 
men,  he  says. 

“Men  are  more  likely  to  organize 
their  personal  relationships  around 
activities  or  interests  instead  of  simply 
talking  about  what  they  think  or  feel, 
which  tends  to  be  more  of  a female 
st^’le,"  Dr.  Young  says.  “Being  a sports 
fan  can  help  men  build  relationships.” 

Cheering  for  a team  also  fosters 
pride  in  one’s  community,  by 


supporting  the  city  or  town  that  team 
represents.  But  because  people  want 
to  be  part  of  a winning  squad,  many 
fans  are  of  the  fair-weather  variety.  Dr. 
Young  points  to  the  throngs  of 
previously  apathetic  fans  who  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  Chicago  Bulls  upon 
Michael  Jordan's  return  to  the  court 
last  spring. 

Dr.  Young  emphasizes  that  being 
a fan  is  healthy  as  long  as  it  is 
balanced  with  other  important 
aspects  of  life,  like  work,  home  and 
relationships,  including  spending  time 
with  the  family  over  the  holidays. 

“If  your  husband  or  wife  or  kids 
are  into  sports,  then  cheering  on  a 
team  can  be  an  activity'  that  you  share 
and  enjoy  together.”  he  says.  "But  if 
you  spend  your  whole  weekend  sitting 
in  front  of  the  television,  watching 
sports  and  ignoring  people  and 
responsibilities,  that’s  a problem.”  ■ 
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